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YORKE HOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



HOW JOEL TORKfi SUCCEEDBD HIS FATHER 

BOLAND. 



It was high market at Yoxminster, and a 
brisk trade was going on among the mingled 
groups here and there gathered together in 
little busy knots round the corn and pea and 
bean sacks^ pitched in the broad, open space, 
some half-acre square, between the Town 
Hall and the broken row of quaint old shops, 
running from comer to comer of Wool Street 
and Coal-Harbour, far enough off the cattle- 
close proper and pig pens, whimsically called 
the * Paradise,' to make the ^ Broadway' — the 
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2 YOBKE HOUSE. 

square devoted to the Corn-market — sl sepa- 
rate department, wtere ttose engaged in tte 
com and hay trade might loll and lomige, 
and buy and sell, and bargain and bite 
straws, and chaff and chat away to their 
heart's content, and be incommoded by no 
noises nor nuisances but their own ; a con- 
siderate provision for which the town was 
indebted to the munificence of one Joel 
Yorke, banker, farmer, maltster, wool-stapler, 
&c., &c., of Wharf Street, within the liberties, 
best part of a century, more or less, prior to 
the epoch at which this story opens — a name 
bound up with pretty well every memorable 
event in its corporate history ever since it got 
its Charter J and King John, of blessed memory, 
his granite statue at the top of High Street, 
for the head of which, the gossips will have it 
to this day, sat, on the sly, the said Joel 
Yorke ; the sculptor, Master Spencer Walcot, 
of the Broadway, finding none of the effigies 
of his most Christian Majesty, at his command, 
anything near so like him as their worshipfiil 
Mayor and fellow townsman; who, besides 
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which^ had more than a quarter of a million 
in lands and houses and money in the funds 
of his own, to leave to somebody some day, 
and was childless, and cordially hated all his 
relatives. 

But with Joel Yorke of treasured memory, 
we have nothing more to do now than to say 
that he bequeathed unto Master Spencer Wal- 
cot, Ten Thousand Pounds, consols, at his 
death, "for old firiendship's sake;" merely 
adding: — " How pleased he should be 1 if the 
town, taking into consideration what a fine 
likeness it was of the King, to whom they 
owed so much of the civic privileges they 
enjoyed, would enclose the statue with a sub- 
stantial iron railing of sufficient size and 
strength to protect it from all risk of injury, 
or mishaps, or malpractices, or misadventures 
whatever, either present or to come ;'' where- 
upon, Master Spencer Walcot did, at his own 
sole cost and instance, provide and erect the 
said substantial iron railing, and surmounted 
it, moreover, with strong, handsome brass 
spear-heads, of rich and bold design ; which 

B 2 



4 TOBKE HOUSE. 

act of generosity so gratified the next heir- 
male, tliat from that auspicious day to Joel 
the second's succession to the family money 
chest, no league of amity 'twixt neighbour and 
neighboiu" in all Yoxminster had stood the 
test of time and tide, like that betweeen the 
families of the Yoxminster Yorkes and 
Walcots. 

Though Joel the first, of that ilk, cordially 
hated all his relatives, and, but for the remon- 
strances of his lawyer, would have left all his 
wealth to a cow-boy, he put off making his 
will so long, that after his death there was no 
will to be found, and Gilbert Yorke, his 
younger brother, and next of kin, came into 
quiet possession of the whole, in round num- 
bers about Three Hundred Thousand Founds 
sterling ; and having erected a costly monu- 
ment to his brother's memory, shut himself 
up for a week in poor Joel's little back-parlour, 
overlooking the Wharf, and the goodly baizes 
loading along-side it : — " To weep more at 
his ease," some folks said, ^* for Joel's loss ;" 
while others rather inclined to the opinion, 
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^^ that he was not weeping so mucli as taking 
stock of how he stood/' and carefully casting 
np accounts, and considering how he should 
best prove himself a worthy limb of the fine 
old tree from which he sprung, and now wrote 
himself, Gilbert Yorke, of Yoxminster, worth 
certainly very little short, if any, of £300,000. 

It had been a canon of the Yorkes, of Yox- 
minster, for more than three centuries,- to 
^^ Improve the talents committed to their 
charge " by every means in their power ; and 
regarding money as the most precious of all 
talents wherewith mortal man could be en- 
trusted — if Humphrey Yorke left Joel Yorke 
£200,000, and Heaven granted Joel long life, 
it was clearly JoeFs bounden duty to double 
it, if he could ; as it was also now his brother 
Gilbert's bounden duty to make double 3, if 
practicable, of the three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling that, no doubt. Heaven had 
confided to his keeping for that end, and the 
exceeding pride and glory that would follow 
such excellent stewardship. 

But Gilbert did not make quite six of his 
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tliree. He lived only long enough to make 
five ; when it became the duty of his only son 
and heir, Koland, to also go, after the fiineral, 
and shut himself up in the little back-parlour 
overlooking the Wharf, to " weep at more 
ease '' for the loss of his father ; and " take 
stock," too, of how he stood, and consider, 
amongst other questions of ways and means, 
how he likewise should best shew himself a 
chip of the old block, by sticking to the old 
precedents, and, God willing, never resting 
from his labour till he had made a million. 

' The race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.' Great as Roland Yorke's trust 
was in his strong-box, it betrayed him one 
night, when, all alone in the back parlour, 
counting up his gains, while Joel was down 
town, they said, at a neighbour's, and Nanny 
Glynn gone with a lantern to fetch Mistress 
and young Mr. Roland and Miss Mabel, his 
sister, home from a friend's house in the sub- 
urbs, — a heavy blow on the head from a 
murderous hand behind him laid him dead on 
the floor, with the bank notes grasped in his 
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hands so tight, they could hardly unclose them ; 
and so it was that Joel the second, of that ilk, 
came into earlier possession than he otherwise 
would have done, and at a time of life when, 
though blessed with as provident and pains 
taking a mother as the family records had to 
shew for more then two generations, some 
excuses might have been found for his some- 
times looking out — as the sunburst forth bright 
and warm on the little patch of garden ground 
as they called it, under the parlour window, 
in summer burnt up so that nothing but the 
sickly old cedar-tree in the middle would live 
in it, and in winter so naked and cheerless, 
that chirp of sparrow would make Nanny 
look up from her darning quite gay again,— 
and 'wondering whether it was possible to 
maintain the integrity of his race, for ' im- 
proving the talents,' and at the same time to 
enjoy the world rather more than his father 
and grandfather had ever done ?' 

There was no doubt cause for some solici- 
tude on the subject on his mother's part, or she 
would not have watched him as anxiously as 
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she did, without seeming to be thinking of 
anything but the half length portrait in oils of 
his father over the fire-place, and the ever- 
lasting needle in her fingers, when, moving 
towards the window, Joel would quietly rest 
his elbows on the frame, and, supporting 
his cheeks in his hands, listlessly gaze out on 
the old tree, begrimed with smoke and dust ; 
and then, over the pitched fence at the garden 
bottom, at the barge-masts swaying to and 
fro as the wind blew across the water and came 
whistling and moaning up the garden, and in 
at the little back-parlour door and window, 
sometimes so dismally and dolefdlly, that, 
though there had been a thorough rummaging 
out and re-painting and re-papering, &c., of 
the room since the murder, Charlotte Yorke's 
flesh wpuld creep again and the cold per- 
spiration stand on her forehead, as she listened, 
and looked up at the portrait, and could 
scarcely dissuade herself fi'om the fancy that 
the eyes of it moved, yes, and the lips, too, as 
the wind, sweeping along the wharf, and in 
at every crevice and cranny, lifted the canvas 
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firom the wall, and at such moments gave such 
a look of life to the face, that she would clutch 
the chair back for support, and so steadying 
herself, hide from her son as well as she could 
the tremor that came over her, as the dark 
stain in the oak floor at her feet, though partly 
removed by hard scourings and scrubbings, 
and covered by the carpet, seemed to get 
darker and darker as she glanced at it ; for 
keep her eyes off it she could not, when the 
wind came up from the water in that way, 
and shook the picture so, that she would 
have removed it into another room, as Joel 
recommended, but that his father had hung it 
there with his own hands, and bade her — ' if 
she outlived him, never, if she valued his 
memory, to replace it with any other; but, 
whether he was alive or dead, always to bear 
in mind who had sat for generations in that 
room, well content with it and its ledger- 
history, in all the golden chronicles of which 
on its groaning shelves, its best famiture, not 
one dark page was to be found I Yes, and 
there laid the foundations on which they had 

B 5 



10 yORKE HOUSE. 

built up a name and fame in the county that 
would live unsullied, as long as there was a 
Yoxminster Yorke left to hand them down 
untemislied to posterity.' 

No, though there were times when, sitting 
in that little back room, the blood would 
leave Charlotte Yorke' s face pale as death, as 
the south winds swept roimd the old house, 
and made her more than ever see the startling 
likeness that the portrait was to her husband, 
till her flesh crept, and you might have almost 
heard the beatings of her heart at the thoughts 
that came over her ; still, sit there she would, 
suflFer what she might, for to have deserted the 
room for another more cheerful, would, she 
felt, have been a falling off in her wifely duty 
and allegiance to him whose slightest wish, 
while he lived, was the law by which she 
ruled herself and her household, and still, 
though he was no more, should govern and 
gtdde her just the same as if he could speak 
to and sadly smile on her from the canvas as 
he used to do when, talking together of their 
two boys, Joel and Roland, he would glance 
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around him nervously, and fidget with his 
fingers in his lap, and presently, carried away 
by his thoughts, find the Yorke face and 
mind developing so fast in Eoland, without 
any mention of his elder brother, that well 
Charlotte knew, when (the tea-things cleared 
away) he would turn round to the old oak 
desk in the comer, and amuse himself with his 
private papers and ledger, to whose name he 
was entering in his mind's eye those additional 
thousands upon thousands, and still richer 
freights upon freights, and more houses, and 
lands, and canal-shares, and consols — alas I 
not for Joel, not for her first bom, but for his 
golden-haired, beautiful, blue-eyed brother 
Eoland, a sweet, good, gentle, generous, af- 
fectionate ladl but, no, not her first bom, 
not for him who, by every first right and title, 
ought to have been the stay and prop of his 
house, his feither's right hand, the able repre- 
sentative of his race, the faithful follower of 
their fortunes, the worthy possessor of their 
name and wealth, the chosen vessel to ennoble 
them, the pride and glory of his parents' old 
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age, and the safe uncompromising guardian of 
the great trusts they bequeathed to him. 

And sometimes Charlotte, with a mother's 
yearning fondness for her first-bom, would 
venture gently to resist this growing parti- 
ality of the father for his sweet, meek, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired younger boy, and affection- 
ately point out to him its dispiriting effect 
on the quick, impressionable mind of Joel, 
and — ' How he took it sometimes more to 
heart than any one knew of but herself ; at 
which times it grieved her to see him go 
about as he did, as if his duties were distaste- 
ful to him, whereas, nothing of the sort wa« 
the case, as far as she could judge ; nay, she 
<5onfidently adhered to the opinion, that all he 
wanted — though darker visaged, like herself, 
than the Yoxminster Yorkes were, and per- 
haps a little more impulsive and impatient — 
was that fair share of his father's love and ap- 
preciation which he had got it into his head 
his brother Roland enjoyed fetr more than he 
did — ^to be all that he his father could wish 
him — as true a Yorke, heart and soul, in 
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every sense of the word, as lie himself 
was.' 

And when, thus gently appealed to by his 
wife, Roland Yorke would listen to her atten- 
tively till she ceased speaking; and then 
would tenderly pinch her cheek, or, if she saw 
a tear steal down it, kiss it away, and asking 
where Joel was ?^^m soon as they met, take 
him with him to the farm, or down to wharf- 
side, to see the barges loading and unloading, 
or, over to the Bank to help him and Mr. 
Drayton balance some outstanding accounts, 
or anjrwhere else where business was to be 
done, and his mother would be sure to hear 
from one or the other : — * How happy it 
made his Either I to really find in Joel the 
same willing assistance that Boknd was al- 
ways to him when he set him about anything.' 

JBut though Roland Yorke was thus minded 
to chase away the mother's natural fears for 
her first-bom, and would, to please her, take 
Joel with him quite as often as Roland his 
brother, when there was any business to be 
done that required prompt attention, it was 
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evident to every one to wHch of his sons, 
for business habits, as well as beautiful blue 
eyes like his own, the father's heart in trulh 
inclined, notwithstanding the pains he took to 
conceal from the mother the growing love, as 
he rose to manhood, that he could not but 
feel, with Mr. Drayton the head clerk and 
every one else who knew him, for a youth so 
pre-eminently qualified, apparently, to cany- 
out the great ends of the House to which he 
belonged by lineal descent and ihe fac-simile 
he was in face and figure to his father and 
grandfather, as his son Eoland. We say 
apparently^ for true it was that filial aflFec- 
tion had more to do with Roland's business 
qualifications, in his father and Mr. Drayton's 
eyes, than any love he had for the counting- 
house, as will be seen id due time. 

But however Eoland Yorke might endea- 
vour to disguise from his wife his partiality 
for his younger son, there was no concealing 
from Joel that Eoland was his father's favo- 
rite; and the conviction once deliberately 
come to by a mind like Joel's, might well 
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cause Ilis motlier more Concern than slie dared 
express, knowing, as she did, the jealous 
sensitiveness of his temper and the deep root 
that anything that wounded his self-love 
took in his breast, often separating him from 
even her, his mother, for days, till, the dark 
mood over, he would return to them more 
like himself again, but still thoughtful and 
overcast ; and weeks would pass before she 
could trace a smile on his face, when seeing, 
perhaps, how unhappy it made her, he would 
draw his chair nearer hers, and brisking up 
all of a sudden, offer to hold the skein of 
silk she was untying the knot of, and while 
she wound it on the card, or disentangled it 
from round his wrists, run on with some fim 
and nonsense that he could be full of in a 
moment, if it pleased him ; then, in an in- 
stant, change the subject, and tell her of some 
horrible thing that had happened in the 
neighbourhood, detailing all the terrible parti- 
culars with an emphasis and unction, that, spite 
of her love for him, would blanche her cheeks 
and fill her eyes with tears and her heart 
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with more anxiouB 'tlioTiglits — as Eoland's 
bright blue beaming eyes and sunny smiles 
came laughing into the room, all joy and 
gladness — ^than anyone knew of but herself. 

But though his quick glance at Eoland, as 
he smilingly broke in on their conversation, 
followed by the drop of the eyes peculiar to 
him, as he encountered hi§ brother's open, 
hearty greeting, was not lost on his mother, 
and he felt that it was not — on Joel would 
go with his story, whatever it might be, appa- 
rently delighted at Roland's deep attention, 
and, though he kept his gaze fixed on his 
finger nails, addressing him quite as much as 
his mother ; till the creak of his father's thick 
fihoes in the passage giving notice of his near 
approach, Joel's usually pale cheeks would 
suddenly become a shade paler, and jumping 
up, he would want somethiag in his room ; 
and once safe there, who knew better than 
his mother what had taken him three steps at 
once up x)ut of his father's sight ? and just at 
the very time, too, when, had he stopped a 
minute or two longer, ^* Oh I what a happy 
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meetmg they might have had all together !'' 
sighed his mother's heart to itself '^ with the 
good news father brought them." 

Doubtless Joel was to the fuU as much 
interested, pecuniarily speaking, as any of 
Ihem in the ^ good news ' his £gither brought 
them, and loved the chink of gold no less, 
perhaps much more than his brother did ; but 
other thoughts pressed just then heavily on 
Joel's mind — ^and : " Of what value would the 
cents, per cents, be to him, if — ^if — ^his younger 
brother supplanted him ? '* 

Poor Eoland 1 Litde dreamt he, crowing 
and caroUing and clapping his hands down 
stairs 1 of what was going on up above in his 
brother's heart on his account, or he would 
have soon been by his side, and with his arms 
round his neck, and opening alPhis inmost 
soul to him, shewn him : — " That if his heart 
blamed him for too much pride in anything, 
it was in the thought of what a treasure it 
had got in his elder brother I for whose sake 
he worked as he did, and would work, on 
as long as he could, that he might see 
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him, Joel, some day the rich and great 
and good man that, with Heaven's blessing, 
he would be sure to be, if he would only do as 
he, Eoland wanted him — ^please father by 
sticking to business. And then when he, 
Joel, was master, and it was all his, please 
him, Roland, by improving the talents com- 
mitted to his charge in a manner that, though 
he never made more than three per cent, of 
his money here, would bring him — only laid 
out some of it like a christian gentleman, as 
he felt he would do if it were his — ^more than 
a hundred per cent, hereafter." 

And subtle and keen-sighted as he was, did 
not Joel know his own brother ? 

Yes, well enough. And knowing him so 
much better than his father did — ^there was his 
fear 1 In complexion, in form, in feature, he, 
Eoland, was a true Yorke, the unmistakable 
counterpart of his ancestors; in mind, and 
thought, and tastes, and feelings, and greed of 
worldly gain, those must have been very 
superficial observers who could have seen in 
him the slightest family likeness. How then was 
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it that his father in his heart called him 
' his right hand ?' and, when looking at his 
first born, would heave a sigh, and : — " Only- 
wish that it had pleased Heaven to give to his 
heir the fair skin, and golden hair, and sunny 
brow, and beautifiil blue eyes,' and business 
habits of his brother ?" — 

Because of a quality in his second son that 
Eoland Yorke, with all his penetration, knew 
nothing of; or, rather, though he daily felt 
its influence over him getting stronger and 
stronger, had no conception from whence it 
sprung, if not from himself and those root- 
virtues which alone gave to the family branches, 
he considered, their specific name and value,— 
the quality of Christian love, and meekness, 
and self-denial, and implicit filial obedience, 
and perfect faith in the hope that the wealth 
of his house would yet redound to the glory 
of Him who gave it, in the hands into which 
it would fall ere long, his brother Joel's ; for 
which end he, Roland, would willingly work 
on, content, if in any way he might be the 
humble minister of his brother's power, to 
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help him to leave a name to be inscribed on 
bis tombstone, which would be something to 
be prouder of a great deal than was his dear 
father, like his sires before him, of that pom- 
pous statue at the top of High Street, for the 
head and bust of which they said his great 
grandfather, in a moment of silly vanity, sat for. 
And in this hope it was that Roland went 
about his work, and did it so well; and, 
though the chink of the gold had no music for 
him, yet would he, when there came a rich 
haul, crow and carol and clap his hands, and 
so delight his father — while Joel, looking 
more composedly on, seemed comparatively 
to care for little more than present ease and 
enjoyment, though all the while his eyes were 
gloating over the gains none the less avari- 
ciously because he saw another's hand, as he 
thought, stretched out to grasp them, — that 
Eoland Yorke, who saw only a veritable 
branch of the old tree in his second son, and 
but a doubtful shoot of it in his first-bom, was 
led away by his kindred love; and few in 
Yorkminster were so blind as not to see why 
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Charlotte Yorke, ^ with all that mortal heart 
could wish for, went about sometimes the pic-* 
ture of care ;' though who knew better than 
herself and Geoffrey Drayton, their head- 
clerk and manager, how strong the law of 
primogeniture had ever been with the Yorkes 
of Yoxminster, and how idle therefore was the 
tittle-tattle that ascribed to Koland Yorke's 
evident partiality for his second son, and his 
frequent visits of late to his lawyers, an inten- 
tion to make Roland the successor to the great 
bulk of his wealth, and ^ portion off Joel as a 
gentleman/ 

True, his mother knew her husband too 
well to give heed to any such idle gossip, but 
it wounded her to have such reports brought 
to her at all, the more so as Joel was the 
bearer of them; for though he affected to 
laugh at them, as rubbish, she saw but too 
plainly the- impression they made on his mind, 
and that the frowning cloud that had settled 
on it grew daily darker and darker ; till so 
troubled was she, notwithstanding all he could 
say to re-assure her, that the very night on 
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wliicli her husband met his death as he was 
counting his gold in the little back room over- 
looking the wharf, while she and Eoland and 
Mabel were drinking tea at a neighbour's— 
she had determined to speak her mind to him 
freely and fully, and set at rest for ever Joel's 
groundless doubts of his father's love for him. 

Poor Charlotte 1 With all its wealth, 
Yorke House was a dismal home for her to 
return to that terrible night — ^how terrible, 
with her awe-stricken children steeped in deso- 
lation, kneeling with her beside their mur- 
dered father's corpse, but an hour before in 
the full flush of manly health and strength, 
and certain hope of many glorious days yet to 
come 1 what eye but One knew anything of but 
herself? 

But with that terrible night this story has 
nothing farther to do now, than to say, that 
thfe murderer, whoever he was, escaped. Not 
a trace was found that led to so much as a 
tangible suspicion. It was supposed by the 
surgeon on the inquest that the death blow was 
given with a hammer or heavy bludgeon, by 
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some one concealed in the closet, immediately 
behind the arm chair in which Roland Yorke 
used always to sit of an evening, when over 
his papers and money heaps, and that the 
weapon had been either burnt, or otherwise 
for ever destroyed ; and that, being rather deaf, 
he did not hear anyone in the room, and was 
knocked on the head from behind while count- 
ing his money, and killed with the blow. It 
was a singular circumstance, that only one 
bundle of bank notes, of The House, value 
Two Hundred and Forty Pounds, was missing, 
according to Mr. Geoiflfrey Drayton, the head 
clerk's evidence, of all the several rolls of 
notes lying exposed on the table, all the 
gold having been removed to the Bank 
offices the day before; so that if robbery 
were the object, of the murderer, he must 
have been disturbed, and obliged to fly with 
only a comparatively small booty. Geoffrey 
Drayton was the first who, going over as 
usual for half-an-hour's chat after his tea, 
found Roland Yorke lying in his blood ; and 
from that hour to years afterwards there was a 
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strange mystery, they say, about Geoffirey's tone 
and manner when speaking of the murder, that 
not even his wife, to whom he confided every- 
thing, but a solution of that, could for a looag 
time unravel. Those who knew him best, and 
his spotless integrity, say ' that his manner wa« 
like that of a good man whose bosom was bur- 
thened with a secret that he dared not divulge 
to another/ However this may be, he recursed 
to the subject of the murder as little as possible ; 
and though Joel Yorke especially used for 
months after the tragedy to try and induce 
him to talk to him about it, and say " whether 
it was likely that a just Providence would let 
hiB father's Wood ciy for vengeance in vain," 
— ^he used to feel so ill always when the sub- 
ject was broached, that at last Joel dropped 
it entirely ; and Geoffi-ey, left to his own 
thoughts, smothered them as best a good man 
could, whose conscience was always asking 
him, " Whether there was anything on it that 
there ought not have been?'' 

Yes, Koland Yorke had been several times 
to his lawyers within a few days preceding his 
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death; and report would have it that there 
was more truth than people at first supposed 
in what was said of his testamentary inten- 
tions with regard to his younger son Boland. 
No alteration, however, had been made in his 
will, nor was there any codicil whatever found ; 
so that Joel succeeded, as heir, to the whole, 
subject to a legacy of five thousand pounds 
clear, and an annuity of a thousand a year to 
his mother, and the use of the house she lived 
in, and its furniture ; and, strange to say, 
not » shilling to Roland nor to Mabel, though 
he was now twenty-one years of age, and she 
sixteen, and his father had been almost daily 
talking to Mr. Brockett, his solicitor, ever since 
the day of their christening, of how much he 
meant to leave them. Like Ms grandfether, 
however, Roland Yorke kept postponing and 
postponing, with the view of doing more, and 
more, and more, for the delay ; till he was 
struck down — ^and they were both left depen- 
dent on their mother and elder brother. 
But that troubled Roland not at all. Self- 

VOL. I. c 
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reliance had no terrors for him. Other griefe 
weighed him down for a time ; till duly de- 
manded him to ^np, and shake off the icy hand 
from his heart, and be a man again, and bncUe 
on his whole armour, and &ice the world, and 
bravely battle his way through it undaunted, 
and fight the good fight, that, fought valiantly 
as he meant to fight it, must end in victory! ' 

" Yes, I will be a minister of the Church, 
and nothing else," decided Eoland. 

" And if money will make you a Bishop,'^ 
applauded Joel, with his eyes on the carpet, 
" you shall be one, if it cost me half my for- 
tune T 

" Thank you," said Koland. " My mother's 
help will suffice, I hope, to put me on the 
high road to ordination, without troubling her 
too much ; then, I think I shall do very well." 

" I know your spirit," replied Joel, colour- 
ing a little, then turning ashy pale; "and 
you know, too, in trust for whom I hold the 
Hundred Thousand Pounds that Brockett says 
our poor lamented father talked to him so 
often of leaving to you in his will. It is 
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yours now, if you will have it. Mabel is safe 
enough." 

" Should I ever want it, or any part of it," 
smiled Roland, shaking hands with swimming 
eyes, " I promise you I will remember what 
you say. Farewell, Joel I Look well, won't 
you, when I am gone, after our poor dear 
mother, and see that she wants for nothing ? 
You will be a very busy man now. Keep her 
always in your eye — she is much broken! 
and wants comfort. Good bye,. Joel." 

And so the brothers parted for the present ; 
Soland to go to Oxford — Joel t6 take stock 
of how he would stand when, the executorship 
accotdits T<round up, he compared notes with 
his grfeat uncle, Joel, the 1st — and saw "How 
milch richer he was than he !" 

But it was high market, we were spying, at 
Yoxtninster, and it is time in all conscience 
that we resumed the thread of our narrative, 
and, without further digression, went on with 
the story. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER IL 



MARKET MEETINGS. 

It was liigli market at Yoxminster, and King 
John, on his handsome granite pedestal, sur- 
rounded by his spears, looked down benig- 
nantly, as of yore, on his faithful yeomen, 
all of every rank and degree, then and 
there collected at the top of High Street on the 
bright, breezy October morning we are com- 
memorating, to do him such passing honor as 
they could afford out of the few precious hours 
wherein they had to buy and sell, and barter 
and bite straws, and chaff and chatter ; till the 
Crown and Anchor bell ringing for dinner, 
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his most high and mighty Majesty was left 
alone in his glory for an hour or more, stUl 
with the same sweet calm benignant smile 
always meeting you, approach him when you 
would, and evidently awaiting the return of 
his Yoxminster agricultural friends from their 
beef and beer, without a thought for himself^ 
further than Master Spencer Walcot, had he 
been alive, might have fancied he was entitled 
to indulge, if so minded, at the decidedly 
marked attention with which, while all the 
rest of the town were at their dinner, he was 
being regarded, from head to foot, by a splitaiy 
loiterer across the Broadway, of a cut many 
grades above the hardy yeomen hosts that had 
been huddling round him all the morning, as 
a sort of civic patron and defender of their 
rights, but very few of whom troubled them- 
selves to inquire from what precise model — • 
looking at their histories of England — Master 
Walcot had taken the idea of that fine high 
forehead and commanding brow, and claspic 
mould of nose and cheek and chin, and sweet 
expression of the eyes and mouth, so astonish- 
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ingly like poor Koland Yorke I who was nmr- 
dered in his back-parlor one'night while count- 
ing out his money about five years ago, and, 
by all accounts, his great uncle Joel before 
him, too, — that, as the stranger, whoever he 
was, rested his back against the iron railings 
of the old Com Exchange, to contemplate 
more at his ease a face that had evidently ri- 
veted him to the spot with emotions he could 
ill conceal, anyone who had noticed the livid 
paleness of his cheek — ^but the moment before 
rosy-red — ^and then the agitated quivering of 
the lip, as he seemed, by the way he grasped 
the thick stidk in his hand as if for support and 
raised his eyes to ^leaven, to be repeating 
something like a prayer — ^would have guessed 
instantly that no common sensations of admira- 
tion merely could have caused such emotions as 
those ; and if he had looked twice at the statue, 
and then at the counterpart of it, a^d known 
the Yoxminster Yorke's peculiar features as 
well as we do, he or she would have perceived 
in a moment, that, though fiill five years older 
looking than he was when he lost his father — 
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there, with his back to the railing, and with 
bloodless cheeks and lips, and clenched hands, 
and muttered supplications on High, stood, 
struggling with himself, no other than Roland 
Yorke, the younger; while the torrent of 
thoughts and gushing memories that swept 
through his soul, as in those few minutes of 
intense kindred love and anguish inexpressible, 
known only to himself, he seemed to be living 
all his days over again from his cradle — ^was 
what no eye but One could enter into and un- 
-derstand, so of course we cannot venture to 
describe them. 

Five years had rolled away — ^how quickly 
to the happy I how slowly to the wretched I — •♦ 
since grasping his brother's hand, and com- 
mitting his mother to his watchful care, Ro- 
land attended morning prayers for the first 
time, as a commoner, in the chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; to the which he had been 
specially recommended, as it was ' his own col- 
lege,' he called it, by the then Vicar of the 
parish church of Millford, about two miles from 
Yoxminster, with whom he had al^yays been 
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on the most intimate and affectionate terms 
from his boyhood, and to whose wise counsel 
and guidance he was indebted for much of 
what was best that he knew, and had so sig- 
nally profited by during his three years' resi- 
dence at the imiversity ; for there it was that 
he took up his abode, merely devoting a fort- 
night at Christmas and Midsummer to a visit 
to his mother, half of which was always passed 
at the Parsonage ; from whence Roland used 
to tell her in his letters, " He drew such fresh 
draughts of knowledge, and strength, and en- 
couragement, every time he entered its doors, 
that, thus continually re-armed and recruited, 
•no task seemed too difficult for him to en- 
counter, no exertion but was always crowned 
with success." 

And this was true, in effect ; for his dili- 
gence was so great a pleasure to him, and his 
temper so sweet and even, and his patience so 
proof against all assaults, and his faith so per- 
fect in the right road that his steps were 
taking, and his peace, in consequence, so in- 
dependent of up-hill or down, that — " What 
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others around him were fretting and fuming 
about/' he said^ ^^as obstacles insurmount* 
able, brought him, calmly and clearly looking 
at them in the spirit of simple sincerity and 
Christian resolution and thankfulness, to the 
hill-top very easily indeed I out of breath 
by no means, and with such a beautiful 
prospect all around him 1 when he got there, 
that it pained him to think of those still toil- 
ing, in vain, up the same way that he had 
come so safely and pleasantly I through a never 
ending succession of fresh flowers, where, they 
said, ' they could find little else but sterile steeps 
and wildernesses, and ways fiill of nothing 
but weeds '; simply because, trusting to their 
own insufficiency, they did not take that Guide 
with them. Who knew the safe and sure road 
so much better than they did, and how easy 
and agreeable it was at every step I travelled 
as He would have them travel it — in the loving 
spirit that never fainted nor faltered, but, 
pressing on, saw no dangers nor difficulties in 
doing its duty ; on the contrary, that all that was 

worth the Christian pilgrim's struggle for the 

5 
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goal, was good, and wise, a^d just, and merci- 
Ail, and full of joy, and harmony, aud beauty, 
and beneficently ordered, not to needlessly 
try, or binder, or discourage — God delights 
in the honest rejoicings of his creatures — but 
to speed and cheer those on to their journey's 
end, who, having eyes and ears and under- 
standings, did not wilfully shut them to their 
own false lights and fallings off and failings/' 
But though Roland's earnest zeal and health- 
M energy made so light of the load he had to 
carry, in common with others, on the uphill 
way that, steadily trodden, leads to rest and 
safely ; he had not mastered his work even 
4;hus far as easily as he had done, without 
betraying traces already, young as he was, of 
the toil and wear and tear inseparable from 
the mind never asleep, however the body, 
yielding to its earthly nature, must lie down, 
like the beasts of tjxe field, and take its allotted 
re^t, or sink imder the burthens laid on it. 
His age was but twenty six, yet there were 
Jines, strong lines in his face, beginning to show 
the ceaseless warfere of the spirit with the flesh. 
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the whichi in proportion as it, the spirit of rea- 
son has the dominion, makes one man old, as 
they call it, to look at, and another, though 
double his years perhaps, a comparatively 
blooming youngster beside him. 

Boland's face, young in years as he was, 
told of deep thought, and of rest, when it came, 
well earned, of anxious days and sleepless 
Bigh^ durfag which ae iJr fl«h era J for 
a little repose, but the spirit would not. And 
narrowly examined, there was an expression 
of seriousness, almost of sadness, in the brow 
and the mouth, that seemed hardly to be 
natural to them, with those bright beaming 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks, telling of a con- 
stitution that should have known neither pain 
nor ache. And the clouds would come and 
go sometimes, as if involuntarily, as if the will 
had nothing to do with it, as if there were two 
natures, so to speak, in him, working simul- 
taneously, but yet opposed to each other — ^the 
one heart all sunshine and smiles and glad- 
ness — ^the other, like an April day, overcast 
in a moment ; and, though with the beautiful 
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bright 8im close at hand and ready to burst 
out the next minute, it never would beat with 
joy any more, with such a dark, dismal sky 
as was over it, from which no bright sun/or it 
could ever return again, no genial springs, 
such as there used to be, ho gorgeous summers, 
no happy harvest homes as of old — ^nothing, 
while life lasted, but pelting, pitiless winter, 
eternal winter 1 

What a feeling ever, even for a moment, to 
come over a gentle, guileless, joyous, generous 
heart like Koland's I But it did ; and with it 
the roses in his cheeks would disappear so 
suddenly and capriciously, and leave, in their 
stead, such a hollow, pale, pulled, care-worn 
look — till an admonitory beam of the eye or 
cheering word from his old friend Arnold 
Grey, the vicar, who knew him better even 
than Geoffrey Drayton, brought them back 
again, — that he the Vicar would rise from his 
chair, and, though the little study in which 
they were sitting was quite warm enough to 
have the sash thrown up to refresh the room 
a bit, thump away at a monster lump of 
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coal on the fire, till lie had smashed it to 
atoms, and smothered the last spark there was; 
or, if out in the garden, or walking together 
across comitry , put a spade or hoe in his hand 
and make him set to with him at the vegeta- 
bles or weeds for an hour ; or plucking a hand- 
ftd of wild flowers as they went along — the 

** Beautiful children of the glen and dell ; " — 

try what poesy would do, the sort of poesy 
that he knew he loved I to recall the colour 
to his face and the smile to his lips, which 
was an easy matter enough, only touch the 
right chord that told of the soul, and for what 
it was given, and for Whom, palpably, and 
oh, how lovingly made known 1 by every daisy 
and blue-bell and buttercup in his path, 
looked at with such eyes as Arnold Grey's, 
who, opening his broad palm with the hand*- 
fill of the — 



*' Beautiful children of the woods and fields I 



ff 



in it, and pointing to the humblest of them, 
would, in a tone that he well knew the charm 
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of to iihe eaxs that were listening to him, go 
on with the inspiriting thought uppermost, 
thus : — 



* Thy home is in the wildB, 

'Mong sjlvan shades, near music haunted springs, 
Where peace dwdls aU apart from earthly things, 
Like some secluded child.' 

' The beauty of the sky, 
The music of the woods, the loye that stirs 
Wherever Nature charms her worshippers, 

Are all by thee brought nigh. 

' I shall not soon forget 
What thou hast taught me in my solitude ; 
My feelings have acquired a taste of good. 

Sweet flower I since first we met. 

* Thou bring*st unto the soul 

A blessing and a peace-inspiring thought ; 
And dost the goodness and the power denote 
Of Him who formed the whole' ; — 



till, by degrees, rose after rose resumed its 
empire, and Boland was the game sunny^ 
cloudless, cheerM companion he used to be, 
when, by the Vicar's side, whenever he could 
get there, he would cause his father the only 
fear he ever felt on his account — ^viz,,* " that 
Arnold Grey's precepts and examples, in har- 
mony Plough as they were with his pastoral life 
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and calling, were not best calculated to make 
that man of business of the lad Roland, which, 
with his expectations, it was the bounden duty 
of his parents and Mends to see that nothing 
interfered with, if they could help it." At 
least, that was how the Vicar interpreted the 
.shy looks, and cooler and cooler greetings that 
he used to get from his father and brother 
Joel, on market days, when they met of late ; 
except at which times, it rarely happened that 
they encountered each other, as, though Mill- 
ford was but two mUes across the fields from 
Yoxminster, it might have been in the High- 
lands or the wilds of Africa, for any chance 
there was of Roland Yorke the elder ever 
favouring it with his presence ; except, may 
be, once a year, when came the day of the 
Great Tithe gathering, and then, as he had a 
direct personal interest in the results of those 
pleasant epochs, Mr. Brockett would some- 
times induce him to walk across with him and 
" Haye a look for himself, how nicely aU the 
farms were going on I and, when the Vicar died, 
what a pretty thing he would have in his gift, 
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in the living of Millford! with the three 
orchards and eight acres of glebe to it, and 
the snuggest thatched parsonage-house there 
was to be found in the county." 

It must be admitted, filially dutifol and 
obedient as he was, almost to a fault, that 
Roland now and then did manifest somewhat 
more love for Millford, and the little early 
morning and evening readings and conversa- 
tions at the parsonage, whenever he could 
smuggle himself in there for an hour or two 
with any grace, than quite accorded with 
Geo&ey Drayton's beau ideal of a man of 
business, viewed, with reference to the par- 
ticular young gentleman in question, more 
perhaps with an eye to what his father would 
think of it, than as to whether it would ever 
do him any material harm, body or soul, when 
duty demanded of him the Yorkely realization 
of all their golden hopes of him. Had Roland 
not been at his post in the counting-house or 
by wharf-side when Geoffery wanted him of a 
morning, or had he ever slipped away over the 
fields, before GeoflErey could spare him of an 
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evening, he, GeoflErey, would have pulled a 
long face every bit as uninviting to look at, 
when business was neglected, as his father's, 
for then was not the time to ask either of 
them a particular favor. Whatever else stop- 
ped still or went wrong, business must be at- 
tended to;, and only because by no chance 
had his father ever found him absent from 
his post — ^when possibly, from a little jealousy 
of the vicar more than anythmg else, it more 
surprised than pleased him, very likely, when 
he went to look, to find him just where 
he ought to have been — ^was it that the Vicar 
was so long permitted to hold that sway over 
his pupil Eoland that he did, and to lay 
the foundation for the steady exercise of those 
virtues which his father, in daily conference 
with his solicitor, Mr. Brockett, ** as to whether 
he should leave him this, or that, or the other 
splendid property, to 'make a man of him I" 
little dreamt would be his only inheritance 
— ^to make that sort of man of him, which, 
giving all the gold and goods, that his soul 
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. coveted after, to his brother , Joel, Heaven 
.had reserved him for. 

But our business — ^it being market day — is 
not so much at present with Arnold Grey — 
much as we like to drop on him whenever we 
.can — as with the sudden hubbub, and bustle, 
and screaming, and shouting, and shopmen 
.and women running to their doors, and bare 
heads thrust out of upper windows, and hoot- 
ings and hoUowings of street urchins, and hur- 
rying and scampering from all quarters to one 
point, and the intense interest and excitement 
on every face ! that startling Boland from his 
;-everie, drew his thoughts off that striking 
facsimile of his father on the which his gaze 
had been riveted for the last half-hour to the 
exclusion of every other object ; and which 
now growing louder and louder, and drawing 
nearer every moment to where he stood, left 
him no choice but to stay where he was, and 
let the crowd, headed by two sergeants of 
police with a man handcuffed between them, 
pass on — ^for it was close on him from round the 
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comer of Wool Street, before lie was aware of 
it ; when concluding it was the capture of some 
thief or run-away convict that the people were 
so wild about, he gave little heed to the cu- 
rious gla^ces at himself from several sharp 
eyes as they passed him, and the evident sur- 
prise with which they regarded the listless 
way he leant against the railing, as if he 
scarcely saw what was going on, while every 
one else was full of breathless hope and expec- 
tation ; but escaping from the noise and com- 
motion into the interior of the exchange, was 
crossing the open area to another outlet by 
which tie might reach the MUlford road by a 
less frequented route than up High Street, 
when the well-known broad brimmed beaver 
hat of the Vicar, hurrying round the top of 
Wharf Street at a very unusual pace for him, 
Caught his eye ; and presently overtaking him 
as he shot across Harbour Lane, which led 
into The Square, as it was called., where lawyer 
Brockett lived : — 
" Mercy on us I " exclaimed Roland, " what 
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is the matter? How pale you look! The 
town seems out of its wits." 

" Well it may be/' answered the Vicar^ 
taking breath, and regarding his young friend 
with a look of mingled sympathy and concern 
that rather puzzled Roland to divine the 
reason of, " Haven't you heard ? " 

"What?" 

" What all this hubbub's about ? " 

" I saw a poor wretch handcuffed between 
two police officers just now." 

" Do you know who he is ? " 

" No ; I saw only his back." 

" Ralph Andrews, reprobate Ralph, as they 
call him, Phoebe Andrews' son, — don't you 
remember him ?" 

"Certainly — ^none better! But how can 
that be, and they say he's in New Zealand?" 

" All the same, there he is safe enough now 
in the ' lock-up ' yonder." 

" He was in Auckland in April last.'' 

" How do you know ?" 

" So Joel said." 
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" Who told him r 

"Phoebe, I daresay. She works at the 
Wharf now, since she lefk Millford, sweeping 
and cleaning on Saturdays, and told Nelly I 
shouldn't wonder, who told Nanny, I sup- 
pose." 

"H — ^m — ^ah — eh — ^very likely. Got sick 
of it, and come back. He is an incorrigible 
fellow, Fm afraid." 

" What has he done now ?" 

" Got dead drunk, they say, last night and 
to-day ; and, amongst other horrible things, 
declared again, he could tell, if he liked, who 
murdered your father." 

" Oh !" and Eoland turned pale as death. 
^^ He said something of the same sort once 
before when in liquor, five years ago, before 
he went out to New Plymouth." 

"True; but now he repeats it, which is 
worse ; and says, too, that ' he knows where 
the hammer is that kUled him, and something 
else, if he choose to tell.' " 

"Good God!" and Roland tightened his 
grasp of the Vicar's arm as they walked on. 
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" Is it possible he can be speaking the truth ? 
Do you believe him T 

" Well, certainly, what a fellow such as he is 
says when he is tipsy, is not worth much ; but 
if s strange, very strange, he should retuiu 
with the old story in this manner." 

" Phoebe says that's his way — ^he is always 
raving about something dreadftil when his 
brain's on fire;" and Eoland drew* a deep 
breath, as if relieved of some oppressive weight 
on his mind by the thought* 

"Poor Phoebe 1" exclaimed the Vicar. 
" What Won't a mother's love say and do for 
her child ? We shall see. Time will shew. 
God's ways are insemtable ; and not always 
as convenient for himself, seemingly, as man 
would have them. What if murder won't- 
out quite as soon as we would have it ? Is • 
He therefore asleep ? Is His concern in it 
only with the police force ? the assizes ? the 
twelve jurymen ? the Judge's summing up ? 
the verdict ? the mob's hootings ? the con- 
demned sermon ? the death warrant ? the 
hangman's ecl&t^ when he reads of his own 
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skin on the occasion ? the Secretary of State's 
perfect satisfaction — the Law Avenged^ as 
human justice calls it ? Does a sparrow fall 
without His knowledge ?'* 

" No, no !" 

" Then, mark you, Boland ! if the right hand 
is red with the blood of father, mother, sister, 
brother, kinsman, friend, or neighbour— what 
think you of havimg God's eye, ever after, on 
you in wrath ? Never off you, in terrific anger, 
for a moment ? Pursuing you with relentless 
fury, go where you will ? Deadening, with its 
searching fire, the dazzling of the brightest 
sun ? Steadily, aye, and perpetually shining 
through the blackest darkness, and fixed on 
you so, that, hide your face shudderingly from 
it as you will, turn from it, conscience-stricken, 
which way you may — ^there it is still, never to 
be escaped — ever present — ever dreadfiil— ever 
merited — ever reminding you, that though the 
hangman has been cheated as yet. He, God, 
has not 1 but, for some all- wise and all-just 
purposes of His own, is, in His own way, 
bringing you to judgment far more terribly 
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and certainly, tlian had you been handed orer 
by human judge to the sheriflfe, and by them 
to Jack Ketch^ to make short work of you on 
the gallows. Fear not, Eoland, that His eye 
ever slumbers, or, in His own good time, will 
not avenge the innocent." 

"You do not approve of capital punish- 
ments, I know ?" replied Roland, the blood 
again forsaking his face, and giving to his 
words a tremulousness of tone that did not 
escape the Vicar. 

"I think," replied Arnold Grey, "that 
those nations are the most Christianly wise 
and enlightened, which abolish them soonest ; 
and that those ministers of the Gospel do 
their Master's work and their own best, to 
please Him, who by human religion, rather 
than doctrinal, make the fear of God more 
efl&cacious for the saving of souls than the fear 
of the law. Utopian, as they call such 
opinions, one thing we know — God did not 
kill Cain for slaying his brother Abel. But in 
comparison with what Cain suflFered, what an 
unspeakable joy death would have been to 
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Mm 1 What did Christ say, too, to those who 
had the stones in their hands uplifted to hurl 
at the adulteress ? What says all history ? 
When did the headsman or the hangman ever 
repress crime ? The bloodiest annals we read 
of, as far as they are concerned, all tell the 
same tale. For one heart that the scaffold 
turns to right ways, it brutalizes a hundred. 
Yes, yes, Koland, I would do away with the 
scaffold. And shall I tell you another thing ? 
My firm belief is,it is not pleasing to Almighty 
God, that, because some men get rich, and 
some poor, some happy and some wretched — 
with which, remember, merit has often 
nothing whatever to do — and, in consequence, 
evil passions are aroused, and sin abounds in 
the land, (mind you, I am talking now 
chiefly of the crimes that gold has to answer 
for), therefore there need be, for God's glory, 
an official shedder of human blood. And if 
not for His glory, would you maintain such an 
office one moment in your conscience, were it 
to keep you in quiet possession of the wealth 
of the Indies?^' 
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" Certainly not/' 

" It seems to me, Roland, that that re- 
ligion falls far short of its Great Giver's 
intention, which is but a hand maid, as it 
were, of the state, and relies more on the fear 
of the law, as I said before, than the fear of 
God, for its rule and observance. But we'll 
talk of that another time. You know how 
steadily I stick to that opinion, smile at me as 
Sir Hugh and the Colonel may. I am half 
through a new pamphlet on the subject. You 
shall hear it from beginning to end some wet 
afternoon. Zoimds! there's Jonathan Broc- 
kett on his door-step — let's make haste and 
we shall overtake him. And shall I tell you 
why I believe capital punishments are not 
with God's will — call them, ' His right hand 
on earth,' profanely as some do — Because, if 
they were, would He allow the Law to be 
continually baffled as it is ? — ^murder to slip 
through the hangman's hands, as it does, more 
and more ? — ^William Calcraft to be cheated 
of his perquisites? — and the Police system, 
they say, never in such a state of perfection 
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as now ? I will tell you, my dear Eoland, go 
where you will — ^in the densest populated 
cities as well as in the humblest hamlets — 
where you will find the best observance of 
the law, — where the loving Fear of God 
most prevails. Ah ! there goes Jonathan 
Brockett's clerk after him, with his blue-bag. 
Step out, and we shall catch him nicely. 
What magistrates are sitting to-day ?" 

" Sir Hugh Walcot, I believe, and Colonel 
Ferrand, and my brother." 

"Ah! then we shan't have to kick our 
heels about long to-day, if the Colonel's chair- 
man ; though — perfect gentleman as he is — 
woebetide master Ralph Andrews, if Sir Hugh 
is there.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 



IN WHICH IS TOLD HOW ARNOLD GREY GOT 
WARM IN THE CAUSE OF HIS CALLING. 

"Hollo! that's lucky !" said Jonathan 
Brockett, attomey-at-law, linking an arm in 
the Vicar's as he came up to him. " Here's 
a pretty to do again with ^ that incorrigible, 
drunken rascal, Ralph, that we thought we 
had got rid of so cleverly ! You've heard, 
haven't you? There he was yesterday at 
his old haunt again, ' The Jolly Cocks,' in 
Brick Lane, beastly drunk, and running on 
with the old story about — " 

" Yes, yes, I heard," caught up the Vicar, 
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with a glance at Roland's Uvid Ups. " And 
been going on again to-day just as bad; and 
they've taken him before the board, haven't 
they?" 

" Yes. But what's the good of it? Who 
can believe a word he says ? Look what he 
as good as swore to five years ago, and how 
that ended ? He's the veriest reprobate I ever 
came across in my life I and we lawyers see 
something of the species." ^ . 

" Yes/' said Roland, excitedly, " but now 
he declares he can tell if he chooses, where — 
didn't you say ?" to the Vicar — " the ham- 
mer is with which — " 

"When was that, this morning?" asked 
Brockett, eagerly. " Did he say that really ?" 

" So I was told," replied the Vicar. " But 
I believe he was drunk at the time. Cured 
of that, I don't see why he need go to the 
devil." 

"Odd, though, that, isn't it?" muttered 
Jonathan Brockett, musingly. 

"Why did they hand-cuff him?" asked 
Roland. 
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** Because/^ answered the Vicar, "Ws like 
a wild beast when he's tipsy, ready to tear 
down anyone in his way. Sometimes I think, 
as his mother does, he must be mad, when 
the liquor 's in his bram. But for that, he 
might be a better fellow. He threw a quart 
pot at the landlord, and knocked the police- 
man down who tried to take him in charge, 
and they say it was as much as three men 
could do to put the hand-cuffs on. What a 
curse that tipplmg is T 

" And all they can do with him now, I'm 
afraid,'' said Jonathan (as his intimate friends 
always called him), "is to give him three 
months of it at Rexford, when he'll come 
out a ten times bigger rascal than he went 

m. 

" That's true," assented the Vicar. *' Can 

you cite me one instance in all your pro- 
fessional experience — one single instance 
within your private knowledge — of any man, 
woman, or child, coming out of a gaol morally 
better in any respect than they went in ?" 
" Candidly then, it is a question requires 
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consideration," replied Jonathan, thought- 
Ailly. ^^ Am I to understand that it means 
advice gratis, in giye itr 

"Any fee you please, in conscience/' 
smiled Arnold Grey, " provided always I may 
make a foot-note of it, with name and date, in 
my pamphlet ? I speak not on such mighty 
matters on my own authority alone, or what 
would my simple say be worth?" 

" You perplex me more and more," sighed 
Jonathan, shrugging his shoulders. " Susan 
brought me no pin-money. I must live. It's 
an unwise bird that fouls its own nest. What 
should we lawyers do without law? Isn't 
it our bounden duty to keep a home over our 
heads, to feed, clothe, and decently provide 
for ourselves, and wives, and little ones? 
Are we to cast the bread that our fathers gave 
us, as our portions, into the streets, because it 
is a little bitter at times, when there's no other 
to be got honestly anyhow for love or money? 
Please to answer me one thing. How is it 
you clergymen are not the free agents you 
ought to be? How is it, ministers of the 
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Gospel as you profess to be, you are still just 
as much under the law as other men ?" 

" I may safely make a note of ihat^^^ an- 
swered the Vicar, drawing his tablets from 
his breast-pocket, and putting it down. 
" Verily it is a question of too grave a nature 
to be discussed otherwise than in a most calm 
and becoming spirit. It is a subject, the in- 
sufficient consideration of which, I quite agree 
with you, lies at the root of more than half 
the Church's deplorable inefficiency to repress 
crime as it should do, and would do, there is 
no doubt of it, if the fear of God, as I was 
saying to Roland but just now, operated with 
the masses more than the fear of the law. 
Gospel grace alone — ^not that sort which too 
credulous chaplains are cheated out of tender 
testimonials by now and then, — ^but the grace 
that makes a new hearty is the only means of 
ever giving you or me, or any one else, a better 
character than we have got, if we want it. 
You think, then, that nothing will come of it, 
after all, with that troublesome fellow, but a 
conviction for the assault ?'' 
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** We shall see. His mother was with him 
this morning, after she had been at Yorke 
House, crying her eyes out, they say ; and 
now he ^ swears he knows nothing about it ; 
that it's all a pack of lies what he said ; and 
that if his brother Dick will go with him, and 
anybody will pay their passage out, he'll be 
off back to Auckland, and never set foot again 
in England.' " 

**So he said before," remarked Roland. 
" See what was done for him then — what Sir 
Hugh, and my brother, and mother, and 
numbers of others got together to start him 
with ? He might have done well if he would.' ' 

"Well," cried the Vicar,— " How's that 
possible ? and as yet he knows no fear either of 
God or man? Give him three months at 
Rexford — ^yes, six if you like — ^twelve — ^twenty 
years — it's all one — ^what then ? How many 
times was the poor wretch in gaol, for one con- 
tempt of the law or another, who was hanged 
at Rexford last assizes, before he committed 
murder ? Yes, and what was his age ? Not eigh- 
teen. And though he had heard talk of the 
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Bible^ had never seen one ; nor, he solemnly- 
confessed to the chaplain the night before he 
snfFered, ^had he ever said a prayer to his 
God in his life/ Was it the fear of the law 
that made him ask the chaplain as he walked 
to the scaffold^ to pray for him ? Was it the 
fear of God, or what was it, if not, that kept 
him muttering to himself. Have mercy on me^ 
till the bolt was drawn ? Tell xae, that the 
law has anything to boast of in the gibbet- 
death of that child ? Tell me, that Heaven 
won't miss him from the souls that fear of Him 
would have saved ? If not, what did Christ 
come for? What is our ministry worth?" 

" Not as much as it would be, no doubt of 
that," acquiesced Jonathan, kissing his hand 
to a rich neighbour across street ; " if — ^if — 
those to whom free liberty would advantage 
their flocks as much as it ought, were freer 
agents than they are, I suppose, to do what 
they might, if they could." 

*^ That's just it," agreed the Vicar ; " or, 
rather, what they could, if they might. The 
fact is, as you say — ^though professing the 
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Gospel, we, the clergy, are too much under 
the law. Some dies non^ and when a walk 
across would give you an appetite for a col- 
lege dumpling, I'll read you, see if I won't, 
from beginning to end — zounds! what's the 
matter now? Any one would think the 
noodles had never set eyes on a magistrate 
before. Look at them I" 

" It's my brother," said Roland, quickening 
his step. '^ The boobies I they ought to know 
him well enough. Throw a straw up, and 
they'd come gaping and grinning round it." 

" They do seem to be all of them out of 
their wits to-day," assented the Vicar, as they 
hurried on to overtake Joel, if possible, 
before he* got to the Town Hall. 

" Is it true that he made £9,000 yesterday 
by his malt ? " 

" Fact," said Jonathan. " Yes, and cleared 
a good £4,000 last Saturday, to my certain 
knowledge, by the rise in wool ; and yet, to 
look at him, you wouldn't fancy, would you, 
he was worth fourpence ? " 

" I don't agree with you there," differed the 
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Vicar. " Spite of that seedy old suit and hat 
— ^how long has he had them, Eoland ? ever 
since your father's death, hasn't he ? — There's 
a cut about Joel Yorke, as if he had some 
money some where, either in an old worm- 
eaten bureau up stairs, or worsted stocking in 
the chimney, or stone-pot in the cellar, or be- 
hind a sly panel in the wainscot, or great tile 
in the roof, or in a dirty acre or so here and 
there, or bonds, I shouldn't wonder, worth 
having, or freehold or copyhold houses that 
bring in a trifle, if not a snug little sum in the 
Three per Cents and Consols, enough to keep 
the wolf from the door when he's too old to 
work any longer ; for work he does harder than 
any galley-slave for his master ; and will work 
harder and harder, be sure of that, the older 
he gets, and the less he needs — it shews itself 
more and more, don't you think it does ? in 
every feature, the richer he gets ? " 

" Ah, you know him to be worth a trifle," 
said Jonathan ; " else see him, as I did a day 
or two ago, when he was ill, up in bed at the 
top of the house, in a garret more like a cock- 
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loft tlian a bed-room^ with scarcely a stick af 
fdmiture in it besides the rickettj old oak 
bed-stead and mattress he was lying on, and 
a rush-bottomed chair or two, and that great 
old greasy hair-trunk in the comer that he 
keeps his papers and letters in, and a little bit 
of a deal table not worth five shillings, and 
— ^no not a thread of carpet, and then say 
whether any one, not in the secret, would 
trust him for half-a-million ? " 

" I often wonder what charms that bleak 
miserable garret can have for him," responded 
Roland. "I tried all I could to coax him 
out of it after he got better, but you know 
when he takes determinedly to anything, how 
obstinately tenacious he is." 

" He went up there, didn't he ? " asked the 
Vicar, ^^immediately after the death of your 
mother T 

" Yes. He can't sleep in a large room." 

" Why didn't he stop in his own — the one 
he always had before she died ? " 

" Over the back -parlour? Oh, I suppose 
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because, when my mother was gone, he felt 
lonely there, just above where ^' 

" True — ^yes — ^no doubt that was it/' re- 
joined the Vicar. " I don't know that I should 
choose either of those back rooms myself, if I 
lived there, facing the river. They must be 
damp, too, I fancy, when the wind comes up 
from the water. There is always such a raw, 
chilly feel in the rear of those rotting old 
houses overlooking the wharf, and such a 
mouldy, unwholesome smell in moist weather, 
have what fires they may. I can't say it is an 
inviting spot." 

" Yes," agreed Jonathan ; " and what dole- 
ful ditties the sou-westers keep up of a night 
when everything's still, all along the dead 
wall there, and up Coal Alley. I had a bed 
at the Dolphin once for a fortnight, while Mrs. 
B. was at Broadstairs, and the painters were 
poisoning us — and, blessed my stars 1 1 can tell 
you, lawyer as I am, that I had a tolerably 
clear conscience." ^ 

" It does whistle up the old wall rather dis- 
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mally sometimes/' granted Boland) ^^ if yoa are 
that way iaclined ; though you have only to 
&ncy it's music at a distance, and let it lull you 
to sleep." 

^^ Ah ! " exclaimed Jonathan, ^^ it isn't 
everybody has got such an ear as you have, 
Boland, or they might sleep sound enough, 
after a little while, under the falls of Niagara." 

^^ What a blessing that is I " said the Vicar. 
" Do you think they'll press for a conviction, 
with that graceless fellow there?" 

" For the assault on the police ? Undoub- 
tedly, if it's sworn to." 

^^ And that will send him to gaol again, for 
how long?" 

" It depends." 

" Well, now, do you know," said the Vicar, 
" the more I think of it, the more unhappy I 
should feel, as a pastor, if one of my flock 
were to come to the gallows." 

" It would not be your fault," returned 
Eoland. ^* The best seed may fail in some 
soils." 

" Not if they are cleared and cleansed first, 
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as they ought to be/' returned Arnold Grey. 
" Then you would see how they would bear I 
Fancy any one of our poor sheep of Millford, 
in the hangman's hands before he was out of 
his teens, telling the chaplain ^ he had heard 
talk of the Bible, but had never said a prayer 
to God in his life.' Was that child without a 
shepherd ? A stray one he was, no doubt — 
black, bad, incorrigible as could be ! What 
then ? — ^he wanted all the more looking after. 
Who and what are responsible for that ? I 
feel I should never hold my head up again, if 
lamb of mine — I am sincere — ^had that to say 
for his dymg speech and confession. The law 
avenged — yes, a deal of the weight that would 
take off me, would it not ? When I read of his 
struggles next morning, I should see in them 
Him vindicated, should I? Him, whose gift 
that precious life was? For what? To be 
torn out of him, with his Maker's name on his 
lips — ^the great and good God that he had 
never hardly heard of till then — ^by a ruthless 
ruffian hand, steeped in licensed slaughter, 
and paid with money to do it? Do it for 
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what ? Ta avenge the law — ^the law that had 
no fears for him, even with the halter round 
his neck? What then made him cry have 
mercy on me 9 What fear but one put that in 
his heart ? Blush 1 blush for it 1 ye who will 
have to account for that missing one — he 
might have been saved if ye would, Roland, 
if they send that 'reprobate' to prison, I have a 
thought in my head — ^he shan't come to the 
gallows, if we can help it 1 1 High time that 
William Calcraft turned his hand to other 
ways, more befitting an accountable creature. 
Ought a master — ^answer me that — to shudder 
at the thought of doing the deputed work of 
his servant? If Judge, or Jury, or, failing 
them, the Sheriffs had to be their own hang- 
man — ^if the Secretary of State must, but 
could not do it, how long do you think it 
would be before capital punishments were 
abolished?" 

" There then, we are just a minute too late 
to catch him," cried Jonathan Brockett, ner- 
vously twisting round the neck of the little 
blue-bag in his grasp. " No matter — come 
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along, and we shall nail him very likely before 
lie gets up-stairs. You must fix an early day, 
don't forget, for the pamphlet ? I begin to feel 
some queer twinges already. But you must 
be sure the neighbours are all honest, mind 
you 1 before you leave your purse on the hall 
table, and go to bed without fastening the 
door." 

" Yes, yes,'' smiled the Vicar, " that's all 
very true. I'm afraid we can't yet do, as we 
ought, without bolts and bars and big-wigs. 
Only, when the purse is gone, let us find some 
better way of punishing the thief, and atoning 
for our own negligence, than handing him 
over to the ' condemned sermon,' and Mr. Cal- 
craft, for his only hope of salvation." 
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CHAPTER IV, 



IN WHICH IB SHEWN HOW ABNOLD GBEY TIEWED, 
WITHOUT PAINFUL EMOTION, THE CONVICTION 
OF A FELLOW-CBEATUBE TO THE COUNTY 
GAOL. 



With an eye to discern virtue or villany, is 
physiognomy anything to go by ? In a court 
of justice is it, unless to the deeply-skilled, 
worth a straw ? The judge's calm, grave, 
dignified face in his robes, is it any true index 
of the man ? the man as he is in the eyes of his 
valet, or his wife, or his clerk, or his old house- 
keeper, or his own, when nobody's but those 
particular clear-seeing twain are on him ? 
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And Counsellor Quibbles, bow about bim, witb 
tbat extra wisdomous pbiz under bis wig ? 
Would you fancy for a moment, to look at 
bim, witb tbose pale parcbment cbeeks and 
tbat knitted brow, as. if it never knew a smile, 
tbat be is one of tbe friskiest and ftinniest 
feUows Uving, out of bamess ? And tbat 
otber, bis learned brotber. Counsellor Cock- 
fincb, witb tbose merry twinkling brown eyes, 
and running on witb bis fun and drollery till 
be tbrows tbe wbole court into convulsions, 
would you credit it tbat tbere isn't a bigger 
little tyrant at bome tban be is in all Blooms- 
bury, tbougb poor dear Mrs. C. is a mountain 
beside bim, and, if sbe only bad pluck enougb, 
could almost put bim into ber pocket. * 

Or, just take a glance at any one of tbose 
twelve gentlemen in tbe jury-box — wbat an 
innocent fraud on you it would be, if you took 
all for gospel tbat tbey looh^ witb tbat ex-officio 
beavy weigbt of tbougbt on tbem, poor fel- 
lows 1 tbat even makes Titus Stubbs, tbe 
tipstaflf, wand in band, second only in import- 
ance, in bis little boy's eyes by bis brother's 
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side in the crowd, to his lordship himself. 
And turning from Titus' indignant astonish- 
ment at his toes being trodden on by that 
miserable mother pressing on to get a glimpse 
of the dock, as if she had never seen it before 
(though, in his undress, Master Titus's heart, 
hard as it looks in his flashing eyes under the 
sense of the contempt of his office, would 
have melted into tears almost to look at her), 
turning from Titus Stubbs to the prisoner in 
the dock, that fair-skinned, blue-eyed, meek, 
humble, harmless-looking young fellow, with 
his flaxen curls clustering round his clear open 
forehead, who would suppose, with that almost 
babyish stare at the judge, that, spite of all 
Quibble's pathetic appeals to the jury, he is 
guilty of cutting the throat, in cold blood, of 
the young girl who was with child by him, 
because he wanted another ? Or that that 
brawny, bull-necked, dull, down-cast looking 
fellow, with any crime almost stamped on him, 
according to the impression of nine out of ten 
who are gazing at him and the rope round his 
neck, though the verdict has not yet been 
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found — is, in truth, as innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge as you or I ; indeed, at hearty 
is by no means a bad sort at all, only having 
gone astray when he was sixteen, he lost his 
character, and somehow not finding any favour 
with his pastor, has never been able to pick up 
another, and so carries about with him that 
horrible hang-dog look that fiightens every- 
body, because perhaps nobody will say a kind 
encouraging word to help him to get rid of it ? 
Or, passing fi*om him to any one of the grave 
or gay lookers-on there assembled, male or 
female, high or low, rich Or poor — ^would you 
risk five shillings of the lawftil coin of the 
realm, if you had only six, for the chance of 
gaining five pounds on a wager, as to what 
any man, woman, or child of them really are 
at heart, come to probe it deep enough, by 
anything, eyes, nose, mouth, cheek, or chin, 
have to tell you ? 

Arnold Grey liked to hold close converse, 
when athirst for knowledge, with his well- 
stocked study book-shelves, and, for a rural 
pastor, knew more Greek and Latin and 
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matlxematics — aye, and Hebrew too, they 
said, let alone theology and the way of scrip- 
ture teaching, than many a bishop; but he 
revelled in his love I his Christian love of the 
study of human nature. ** In that he met his 
fellow-creatures face to face,'' he said, ** at all 
times and in every state and phase of their 
being, and though it was a study that some- 
times pained him exceedingly, the deeper he 
examined it, all he felt of love for his species, 
and pity, and interest, were drawn from it, and 
the great and glorious truths it unfolded at 
every turn 1 by which he was taught that ex- 
cellent lesson, the knowledge of himself, who 
and what he was, why he called himself man, 
wherein he differed from the beasts of the field, 
what that difference demanded of him, where- 
fore, when reason yielded, passion had the 
mastery,^ why he was happy or otherwise, for 
what end he lived, ate, drank, and slept, and 
toiled on, still hoping, to the grave ; and what 
duties he must fulfil while life lasted, to dare 
to call himself an accountable creature, and to 
rob death, when it came, of its sting." 
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Please, gay and lively reader, not to stut 
the book, for fear of a sermon. Nothing of the 
sort is intended. Arnold Grey could preach 
an excellent one on fitting occasions, and draw 
tears from many more than pet old pensioners, 
who, unfortimately, could not hear him ; but 
his study of human nature had taught him 
very little to any purpose, if he had had a 
lecture on his lips whenever he talked seriously. 
To our minds, he then talked most delight- 
ftJly ; and having a great admiration for his 
usual mode of reasoning and resolving, we 
shall reverently bear him in mind when there 
is danger — while he is the subject of our dis- 
course — of our getting too warm in the cause ; 
and only sermonize so far as to depict him, for 
your approval, and others, in the colours that 
to our poor thinking seem the best, because 
the truest to nature, to paint him in. 

Well then, as he took his seat beside Eo- 
land in the court-house, so that he might have 
a fiill view of the bar where the prisoner was 
standing between two police officers, as well 
as of their worships on the bench, Arnold 
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Grey^ vicar of Millford, made a circuit of the 
court with his eye ; and nudging Roland with 
liis elbow, called his attention in a whisper, 
' to how much thinner his brother was looking 
since his ilhiess, and weaker seemingly/ as he 
sat bent forward in his chair with his hands 
clasped on his knees, more like an old man of 
seventy than one not yet turned eight and 
thirty, — the gap of about twelve years between 
him and Roland being accounted for by dear 
little sister Edith's death when she was thir- 
teen, and sweet sister Mabel's present occu- 
pancy of a large comer in the heart of an aunt 
in independent circumstances at Rexford, with 
whom she had passed the chief part of the 
year since her mother's death; both which 
sisters came between Joel and Roland — Mabel, 
the younger, being left unprovided for by the 
same reason as was Roland, only because their 
father had not made up his mmd, when death 
came, how much he should leave them, and 
so, though he loved them both dearly, died 
and left them nothing, but what they were 
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entitled to demand from their mother's and 
brother's kindred grief and affection. 

" Yes," nodded Roland, anxiously glancing 
from his brother Joel's bent form to Ralph at 
the bar, and bringing all his skill in character 
to bear on the * reprobate's' certainly not very 
prepossessing features and demeanour, as he 
saw the Vicar quietly measuring him from 
head to foot, and evidently dotting down in 
his memory such striking points as he iutended 
making a physiognomical subject of study of 
as they walked back together to Millford — 
** by no means a captivating expression, that's 
true," he said to himself, as he took his eyes 
off the heavy, dull, dogged scowl of the 
man Ralph, and glanced again at his brother ; 
" but there's a something about it not alto- 
gether repulsive, a redeeming look, as if a little 
ashamed of itself, as if it would like to go 
home and shave and wash itself and put on 
some clean things, and then walk boldly out 
and meet the parson, and squire, and hear 
them say — ' Well, Ralph, how goes it now 
with you ? turned to sober ways we hope? 
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given up drinking? settled down to work 
again? That's right— that's the way to get 
a good character — that's the way to hare 
plenty to do always — ^that's the only way to 
be happy I' and such a beam of gratifica- 
tion flushed Roland at the thought I that, had 
there been time for it, the Vicar would have 
liked very well — the while their Worships were 
going through preliminaries with Mr. Norman 
Dexter, the clerk — ^then and there to have 
opened a little pertinent discussion on * How 
deceitfol were appearances in general I and, in 
this present particular instance, how shocking 
it would have been 1 to have given Mr. Ralph 
Andrews, at the bar, over too hurriedly to 
Mr. William Calcraft, licensed hangman in 
ordinary to Her Majesty, because he was evi- 
dently in very bad case, very much the worse 
for the want of a character, very much to 
blame for it, very wretched and reckless, and, 
in short, a great reprobate 1 with obviously no 
friend at court among their Worships ; more- 
over, with a four days' beard on his chin, and, 

otherwise, by no means—however Roland might 
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see a glimmering of grace in him with those 
kind, christian eyes of his— by no means the 
sort of looking fellow one would best like to 
meet in a dark, lonely lane at night, if one 
could help it/ " 

But there was no time for it then ; for, look- 
ing at the clock over the fire-place, which 
left but an hour more for Mr. Ealph Andrews, 
and then the three other incorrigible cases after 
him, all of which must be despatched out of 
hand before Sir Hugh Walcot and the Colonel 
could get away for the express train to Rex- 
ford, where .they were going before dinner, 
Mr. Dexter notified to their Worships, * that 
he was quite ready if they were ;' and it so 
happening that they, their Worships, were also 
quite ready, if he, Mr. Dexter, was, — Ralph 
Andrews was politely requested by the officer 
in waiting on him to ' Hold up his head, and 
be good enough to answer in as distinct a 
voice as possible the questions that were put 
to him;' on his clearly comprehending the 
rationale of which, Mr. Ralph Andrews con- 
descended to raise his eyes from the seal-skin 
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cap in his hands ; but nothing but a curious 
stare greeting him on aU sides, in return, he 
dropped them again with a guttural exclama- 
tion between a humph and a growl, and^ 
humping his shoulders, had evidently altered 
his mind, at the want of manners shewn him, 
and awaited their Worships' fire, undw Mr, 
Norman Dexter's clever great-gun practice at 
small marks, with much the same sort of pa- 
tience that a chained bear might have forti- 
fied himself with against the popgun shots and 
paper-pellet pricks of a pack of teasing boys, 
who, safe out of reach of his tether, had a 
mind to amuse themselves a bit with his im- 
potent disgust, before seeing him locked up 
out of danger. 

Knowing the sort of customer he had to 
deal with, the Colonel, as chairman, without 
in the least compromising the dignity of his 
office, just listened to so much of Mr. Norman 
Dexter' s valuable suggestions as not to wound 
the feelings of that gentleman, and then, after 
consulting with his worshipftil brothers beside 
him — ^as soon as the evidence of witnesses 
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liad been gone througt — in the least galling 
manner possible, like a true gentleman as he 
was, not gruffly nor authoritatively at all, 
but as free from any personal prejudices or 
preconceptions as if he had never seen or 
heard of Mr. Ealph Andrews before that day 
in his life, begged Mr. Andrews, in accents 
' the most like true justice,' thought Roland 
io himself, 'that he had ever heard in his 
life :' — ' To be so good as to tell the court what 
he had to say for himself, in aaswer to the 
very serious charges that had been just 
brought against him?' anxiously reminding 
him, ' That what he said would be taken down 
m writing, and, if necessary, produced bs evi- 
dence against him hereafter ; so that he had 
better well consider it, before he made any 
communication ;' which, being entirely assented 
to 1^ his worshipful brothers, the Colonel 
leant back in his chair, to give Mr. Balph 
Andrews time enough for due thought, prior 
to unbosoming himself of anything that he 
might possibly desire to recall when he could 
not, which would be rather inconvenient. 
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This was evidentlj how Ealph looked at 
it ; for he took so long thinking, with his eyes 
£xed on the floor without movement or ges- 
tore, that, seeing the Colonel sit upright again 
in his chair, and Sir Hugh getting testy, Mr. 
Dexter shot a telegraphic communication 
across to the officer in waiting on Mr. An- 
drews, which having the effect of recalling 
him to the necessity of keeping the court 
waiting as short a time longer as possible, he 
again deigned to look up towards the Bench, 
when, seeing something in the countenance of 
one or other of their Worships that tickled his 
fancy, we suppose, an unmistakable smile 
passed over his rugged face, and squeezing 
his cap u{r in his great homy hands, he mum- 
bled out something, but what it was no one 
could imderstand; whereupon, Mr. Norman 
Dexter leant over the table and whispered 
hurriedly to Sir Hugh Walcot ; and Sir Hugh, 
passing it on to the Colonel — ^while Joel Yorke 
had a word or two to say aside to his brother — 
obviously it was the impression on Mr. Norman 
Dexter's mind, that their Worships were being 
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laughed at; which being a thing — ^as Mr. 
Dexter intimated under his breath to Sir 
Hugh, and Sir Hugh to the Chairman — ' not 
to be tolerated in a court of- justice' — ^the 
Colonel, as in duty bound, put on a very grave 
face, and commanding so dead a silence by 
the severity of his look and tone as he glanced 
round him, that you might have heard a pin 
drop : — 

" How long are we to sit here," asked Sir 
Hugh — ^taking the words out of his brother 
worship's mouth, from a fear possibly that his 
gentlemanly feelings might do themselves less 
than justice — " counting our fingers, while the 
prisoner at the bar is making game of us?" 
which producing an intense sensation through- 
out the court, especially in Abel Gough's, the 
policeman's breast, who had charge of him, 
and felt his own dignity had scarcely perhaps 
been sufficiently recognised — s, smart jog of 
the elbow brought Mr. Balph Andrews to his 
senses, just as — ^Mr. Yorke having finished what 
he had to say to his brother and the Vicar — 
Ealph caught Mr. Eoland's eye anxiously re- 
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garding him, with an expression unobserved 
hy any one but himself; when his perceptions 
seeming suddenly to take a new turn, he mut- 
tered something to the policeman, and raising 
his eyes to the Colonel without dropping them 
again, created so favourable an impression in 
his worship's opinion by 'that soldierly stare at 
him,' that what was on Mr. Dexter's lips close 
to Sir Hugh's ear, fell unheard by him, or, if 
heard, unheeded, as, curiosity prevailing over 
everything else, it was evident, by the nervous 
way in which he fdmbled with his cap, and 
looked first at the policeman, and then at their 
worships, while he was collecting his words 
together into the shortest possible compass, 
that Mr. Ralph Andrews was going to speak at 
length ; nor was the Colonel disappointed, for 
to his questions, put in the most dignified and, 
at the same time, gentlemanly way possible to 
Abel Gough, as to ' What Mr. Ralph Andrews 
had just said to him ?' Could there possibly 
have been a plainer answer than this ? — 
" That ' it's all his lies,' your worship, he 

says J ' and that's all he knows about it.' " 

E 5 
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" All felse, does lie mean ?'' asked Sir Hugli, 
indignaatly, " what lie dared to assert last 
, night at the — ^where was it ? — ^and this mom- 
iBg again — about — ^about — what, if he were 
telling lies again, as he did before that time 
when he had a precious narrow escape of it — 
is the most atrocious thing, I think, I ever 
heard of I — ^the most atrocious 1" 

" And which nothing but drunkenness — an 
offence calling for the utmost rigour of the 
law iu this instance — can have even the 
fihadow of a pretext for an excuse for," ob- 
served the Colonel. " All a pack of lies, he 
says now, does he ?'' 

Abel Gough (aside). — " Speak — don't you 
hear hfe worship ?" 

Prisoner.—" That's it." 

Sir Hugh. — '^ Atrocious 1" 

The Colonel. — "We must do something, 
my man, to cure you of a habit, that, other- 
wise, will bring you here again some day, Tm 
afraid, when "—looking at his brother magis- 
trate Yorke — " there will be no longer any 
mercy for you/ ' 
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" Sending him to Rexford for three months, 
though, won't do it, I know," whispered the 
Vicar to Eoland. 

Eoland's eyes were on his brother, who, in 
close conversation with Su: Hugh, had brisked 
up suddenly as the Colonel was talking aside 
a moment or two with Mr. Dexter and Mr. 
Brockett, and now had a slight flush of the 
cheek about the size of a shilling, which Roland 
had never seen there before that he remem- 
bered ; and Joel's black eyes shone so, as he 
glanced round him every now and then while 
listening to what was going on, that Roland 
made sure he was pleading all he could for 
the prisoner, and was so full of the thought 
when the Vicar addressed him, that he re- 
turned no answer ; which circumstance Arnold 
Grey made note of also in his memory, as a 
curious phrenological freak in his pupil that 
harmonized with no visible moral develop- 
ment of any kind that he could observe in 
him, and must therefore have its root in some 
occult source the which he must investigate 
on some Aiture occasion. 
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But the time of the court was precious ; and 
Mr. Norman Dexter's ' thousand things to do 
before dinner/ began to shew themselves in 
the impatient glances he cast from one to the 
other, and the miraculous manner in which he 
ran his pen over the papers before him— the 
miserable mother in the background, * Wonder- 
ing whether any of it was about her Betsy ? 
and whether she would be the next on ?' and 
noting ' what a cunning, sharp, snappish look 
that Norman Dexter had I ' Clearly, the express 
train would not wait ; and again having asked 
Mr. Andrews, " Whether he persisted in the 
very disgraceful confession he had just made, 
with regard to the ' atrocious ' falsehoods, as 
Sir Hugh Walcot justly termed them, that he 
had in such an unwarrantable manner again 
given utterance to so publicly? and which 
had led to a serious breach of the peace, and 
an aggravated assault on the police, calling 
for the strongest measures of the law, once for 
all, to put an end to, if possible, in Yoxmins- 
ter ;" and received from him the same short 
and sweet reply as before, that, " It was all 
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lies ;" the Colonel — ^having consulted with his 
brother magistrates — ^proceeded to what else 
remained to be done before passing sentence ; 
which accomplished, and Mr. Balph Andrews 
having nothing fiirther to say on the subject 
one way or the other, in fact, manifesting very 
little care or concern what became of him — he 
was committed to the county gaol for three 
months, as the Vicar had anticipated; for 
which he seemed by no means ungrateftil, but 
respectfully bowing to their worships, as he 
made way for Betsy Bond, actually smiled 
again I as he gave a side glance at Mr. Eoland, 
in a manner so peculiar, yet, withal, so pleas- 
ing to the Vicar, who was narrowly watching 
him, that, much as he pitied any unhappy 
creature, male or female, whose hopes of re- 
formation were to come from prison-penitence, 
never had he felt so little sorrow at hearing a 
committal to gaol of a sinning brother as that 
day — for why, he best knew himself, — as, 
snatching up his hat, he nodded to Jonathan 
Brockett, and ptdling Roland after him, took 
a deep fresh breath as he got out into the open 
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air ; and then, thanking Heaven for all its 
mercies, struck off arm in arm and heart in 
heart with his beloved young Mend and fel- 
low-labourer in the vineyard, over the stubbles 
home again. 

"Roland/' he said, suddenly stopping short 
after a mutual silence of two minutes, while 
plunging at some tempting bunches of hedge 
nuts out of reach ; " if Sir Hugh thinks he is 
going to make an honest man of that fellow 
by sending him to gaol, he is very— hold hard 
— ^wait a moment — ^lend me your stick — ^there 
then — ^there's a beauty 1 — ^he is very " 

" Much in the right this time I expect," 
anticipated Eoland. 

" You conjuror ! And pray how came you 
to that sagacious conclusion ?" 

" I can't say, unless it is because, knowing 
your Utopian zesl in such matters, it struck 
me as being by no means improbable that you 
had got it in your head to shew us that, as all 
is not gold that glitters, neither must you ne- 
cessarily conclude that in a great lump of dirt, 
and dross no precious grains of the true metal 
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are to be found, if jou will take the pains and 
trouble to look for them." 

^^ Roland, I was not deceived when I made 
up my mind to one thing just now, when that 
beautiful bunch there escaped me — you will 
belpmer 

" To astonish Sir Hugh,?" 

^^Good man, he means well, there's no 
doubt of it; and that makes it all the more 
lamentable lliat he should go on so kick- 
ing against conviction as he does, for what 
victory has he ever gained by it ? He really 
has a very benevolent heart A thousand 
pities they ever made him a magistrate, I 
don't bdieve any fonctionary of the law — I 
don't €are who or what he is — ^from the Lord 
Chancellor downwards to Titus Stubbs the 
tipstaff — ^who is paid by the law, — has the 
same eyes and heart for his erring fellow 
creatures that he htixi before he went into 
office." 

" It certainly seems to open their eyes to a 
great deal that they did not see before." 
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" Yes, and to enlist their sympathies, I'm 
afraid, rather too much sometimes on the side 
that serves their own cause the best." 

" It is but natural." 

" There you err. There is no nature in it. 
What a monstrous 'mistake that is, Roland I 
you know better. While you say it, the blush 
tingles your cheeks. Why accuse nature so ? 
She is incapable of it. In whose image are 
we made ? What we do to distort and dis- 
figure ourselves afterwards is a totally differ- 
ent matter. Never let me hear you say that 
again, if you are to be my curate. Recollect 
you will have to preach (D.V.), once every 
Sunday — mornings sometimes, too, when the 
great folks come. — Am I to be proud of you 
or not ? Am I to be banished from the desk 
— the holiest part of the service — ^because I 
am your vicar ? because you can pray to God, 
but can't preach ? Roland, it never entered 
the natural heart of man, as He made it, to do 
the selfish, silly, sinful things that it does. 
We must do what we can to restore the 
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blemished resemblance to its rightful state. 
That is our great duty, I say, I may reckon 
on your assistance ?" 

" What I can do I will/' promised Roland, 
" to astonish Sir Hugh ; provided—" 

" Yes, yes, that's natural enough !" 

" Are you sure you know what I was go- 
ing to say ?" sighed Roland, dropping his eyes 
on the path. 

" Am I sure that you are Roland Yorke ? 
Yes. How else call it natural enough ? Was 
I not a young man once myself? Let's see — 
how many years ago now? No matter. 
After all, nature is very beautiftil, isn't it?" 
continued the Vicar, picking a handful of wild 
roses. " These have degenerated somewhat 
from the first intention, I shouldn't wonder, 
but they are very beautiftil still ! Ah, yes ! 
the mother loves the boy best, they say, who 
gives her the most trouble. Come along. 
You'll help me I know — ^provided — ^what? 
We'll talk of it over our walnuts. Lucky 
perhaps that I never had a son, else I might 
be looking at you with the eyes of a father. 
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and then what would become of you ? I won- 
der what Mary has got us for dinner ? How 
are you off for an appetite ? I'm as hungry 
as a hunter. If fine, what say you to a run 
across to Rexford to-morrow or next day ?" 

" Just where I want to go, to get a fresh 
gut-length or two and some flies for the back 
water for Clement Walcot ; else he may flog 
away there for a week, and never take a fish 
worth having/* 

" That's well. He loves the ' gentle art/ 
does he ? Then be sure he'll make an honest 
man, if old Isaak's to be depended on. And 
I say — while we're there, we'll get an order if 
you like, and just see what lliat graceless 
fellow Ealph has to say for himself? Duhe 
est desipere in loco — ^we'll make a day's plea- 
sure of it— kill two birds with one stone— <jom- 
bine the utile with the duhe — and never rest — 
mark me, Eoland — ^never rest, till at all events 
we have done what we can to save that ' re- 
probate' horn, coming again to the dock, 
^ when there will be no mercy for him,' as the 
Colonel said." 
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" True," agreed Roland, " there's no know- 
ing what may be done, till you try. It would 
be an immense triumph to make a convert of 
Sir Hugh I " 

" Yes ; and I can fancy how somebody else 
would crow and clap her little hands I besides 
Eoland Yorke/' smiled the Vicar, " Some- 
body — what's her name ? — ^who was made a 
convert — ^let's see— dear me — ^how long is it 
ago ? No odds. From all accounts, she's a 
dear, good, sensible girl, and I admire and 
esteem her exceedingly. Ah, there's six 
striking. Come along, or we shall have 
Mary giving us a lecture to a certainty, — and 
the bit of neck of v^son that the squire sent 
me for dinner, aad a rowley-powley, I 
shouldn't wonder, now I think of it." 
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CHAPTER V. 



MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



Mary Grey's lectures, when there was any- 
thing for dinner that she knew her father 
particularly liked, and he was late, were very 
flattering to his paternal feelings, however 
formidable they were. Roland held them in 
such slight dread, that any time he wotdd let 
the clock strike five minutes, even when 
there was neck of venison and port wine sauce, 
and a rowley-powley for dinner, for the sake 
of the little scene certain to ensue between her 
and her father, though he came in for more 
than one awful frown himself, enough to spoil 
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bis appetite, if he had not been sure of the 
struggling sun close behind the dark cloud, 
ready to simle out again on him the moment 
he deserved it, with redoubled brightness. 

"Yes, well you may hang your head,'' 
called out Mary from her bed-room window, 
as far as it could be seen within the little 
bower of roses that clustered iu pretty festoons 
round it, and defied her father to know from 
whence the voice came, and the enraged shake 
of that funny little fore-finger at him, unless 
his conscience told him ; " well you mayn't 
care to look up. But I see you. Fve been 
watching you coming that snail's pace over 
the barley field, as if there were cold shoulder 
of mutton and no pudding for dinner. If the 
venison's dried up to a chip, and the rowley 
powley all done to rags, it's not Mary's fault, 
mind, to-day. Good evening, Mr. Roland." 

" Good evening. Miss Mary." 

" That's your house-keeping, is it ?" cried 
the Vicar, shaking his fist at her, — " not done 
dressing and decorating yet, and it's gone six 
these three minutes. Come down, do you 
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hear ? Nonsense I That neck-ribbon will do. 
We are not at all particular. Pale blue suits 
you very well. I havn't bad a crumb in my 
lips since breakfast; and there's Roland, poor 
fellow, famishing! Keep house this way, 
what's to become of us?'* 

" What indeed ?" laughed Mary. " That's 
what I have been thinking of ever since the 
clock struck ;" which producing her a pinch 
of the ear, as she came, watch in hand, tripping 
exultingly down stairs ! then a little make-up 
kiss, when " There was no denying it," Holand 
admitted, " they really were full four minutes 
too late! though, all the same, the venison 
smelt very nice," he, Mr. Roland, too, got a 
smile more than she at first meant him to 
have; which leaving nothing to be desired 
just then but dinner on table, we don't know 
that we can better employ the few minutes 
before Mrs. Bonney, the highly respectable 
house-keeper of thirty years' standing, put her 
intelligent, calm, pleasant, pious, pains-taking 
face, beaming with good will to all, and great 
respect for herself, in at the door, to say it was 
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served — ^than by just giving such a slight out- 
Kne of Mary Grey, the mother, as may show 
the reader what kind of person her daughter 
Mary was, in every respect her mother's 
counterpart ; and what must have been Arnold 
Grey's grief to have lost her, when Mary, just 
budding into womanhood, vividly reminded 
Hm— even with his devoted love — ^whenever 
he looked at her, of how little we appreciate, 
as we ought, the treasure in possession — ^how 
bitterly we are made to know its real value by 
its loss. 

Arnold Grey married for love. Mary St. 
Clair brought him nothing but herself and her 
trmsseau, the silver tea-service presented her 
by Dowager Lady Penrose, her maternal aunt 
and god-mother, the day before her marriage, 
the Womum cottage-piano ; she had learnt 
what she knew of that instrument on, a 
hundred-pound Bank of England note in a 
little gilt leather purse, shaped like a heart, 
the gift of her mother, as she strained her to 
her bosom before getting into the post-chaise 
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on their wedding trip — and a heart brimming 
over with happiness I 

" What a treasure !" 

"Yes, dear Messrs. Whattinhasshegot, so 
Arnold Grey thought, as, now absolute sole 
lord and master of his treasure^ his curacy of 
£90 per annum, somewhere in Berkshire, in 
the midst of tip-top county society all round 
him — ^which before caused him an anxious 
moment now and then when the cards of invi- 
tation came crowding in, and he brushed his 
coat — seemed worth double what it was, till 
he had another to feed, clothe, and provide 
for, out of it, as became the chosen wife of 
the Reverend Arnold Grey, B.A., a first 
class man of his year, and a gentleman. " If 
Mary did not make him work like a horse till 
he got beneficed, what on earth would? 
Then show him any woman under heaven 
better formed by nature to be a crown to her 
pastor-husband than Mary Grey." 

What is there, in reason, that love, like 
Arnold and Mary Grey's, won't do, with even 
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£90 a-year? yes, and have an astonishing 
margin over for benevolence? How they 
got through their work as they did, kept as 
snug and comfortable a little house up as was 
to be found in the parish, with always a bright 
knife and silver-fork on the table for any 
Mend who might drop in, and gave thode 
pleasant tea-parties, and sandwiches, and 
really an excellent glass of sherry, too, before 
bidding good night, and owed no man any- 
thing at Christmas or Midsummer, can only 
be accounted for in one way. It was that 
way, we suppose, of which Roland wrote so 
fervently to his mother, which, though up 
hill and so difficult and dreary to toil along 
by some seemingly, was strewed every step 
of it with sweet flowers for him ; at all events 
he fancied so ; and so pressing on, picking up 
and profitting as he went, he got over the 
ground so easily, that " It made him quite blush 
sometimes 1 when any one praised him for 
doing what had cost him, his conscience told 
him, such little labour, to speak of, or self- 
sacrifice/' 

VOL. 1. F 
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It is not every first-class man who can 
teach well. To be learned is one thing, to 
impart instruction successfully, another. Ar- 
nold Grey's predecessor at Beechley was Senior 
Optime of his year in mathematics, and came 
out second best in classics ; but he lacked the 
art of making others as wise as liimself ; so 
what he made by pupils, when it was told to 
Arnold Grey, was, in one sense, not very en- 
couraging ; but no sooner had he listened to 
what Mary had to say about it, than away 
with all doubts and scruples : — " Try what 
you can do," advised Mary ; " till when how 
is it possible you can know what strength you 
have got ? I should say — -judging by what a 
wonderfully clever little body 1 am getting, to 
what I was when Mary St. Clair — ^that you 
are a great giant, but don't know it. Put an 
advertisement in the papers, and see if you 
are not." 

The word in due season, how good it is I 
For days past Mary had noticed, when he 
didn't think she was looking, what her 
watchful eye had multiplied into two distinct, 
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however fkint, first lines of unusual thougbt- 
fiilness running almost parallel across that 
sunny brow, by which she knew he was con- 
cealing something from her ; and diving with 
loving woman's penetration to the bottom of 
it, without changing a note of her own blithe 
joyous nature — though the knowledge that 
she would soon be a mother, and want num- 
bers more little things than they could con- 
veniently pay for, might well set her wits to 
work when she was alone, puzzling her brain 
to conceive — " How some people she knew did 
as they did, and had what they had — and no 
richer than they were? — she sat down and 
soon rose from her seat again quite happy ?" 

In short giving heed to his wife, the ' great 
giant ' did as he was told ; and putting his 
strength out — ^pupil succeeded pupil — Arnold 
Grey throve a-pace — and the men he sent up 
to Oxford and to Cambridge brought him 
such rich harvests 1 that his house was never 
empty. 

And by and bye, all in good time, little 

. F 2 
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Mary grew almost as tall as her mother, with 
exactly her perfect symmetry and grace of 
form, and sweet expression of face, the same 
beautiftil, glossy, golden hair and bright blue 
eyes, and slightly up-turned nose, and smilmg, 
yet in a moment pensive mouth and cheek 
and chin, came a cloud, that had played such 
havoc with her father's heart once, when, 
sought by others far richer than himself, sad 
thoughts came over him sometimes, of " What 
joy would be left him on earth, if Mary St. 
Clair forsook him for another?" And now 
daily growing more like her mother, as she 
blossomed into womanhood, Arnold called to 
mind the General's 'fanny fears,' as Mary 
termed them, for his son Ernest, one of 
his best pupils ; and re-doubling his min- 
isterial energies, the Bishop one day heard 
him preach ; some six months after 
which he appointed him to the Vicarage 
of Millford, then in his gift ; since when it 
had fallen into lay-hands — and so unto Joel 
Yorke, at his father's death; — and from 
that day, though it considerably reduced his 
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income, no persuasions could induce Arnold 
Grey to take another pupil. 

He had now close on £300 a year from his 
living, and about £2000 in the funds, left him 
by a pious and eccentric old lady of Beechley, 
whose descent into the grave he had strewn 
with immortal flowers for the last two winters 
of her life, and thereby made her end so 
happy ! that she left him and her coachman 
two thousand pounds each, charged on her 
personal estate — the one, Roger Goddard, 
who had driven her out for an airing every 
day, winter and summer, for forty years, 
Sundays excepted, being termed in her will, 
^' Her Road Guide To Health on Earth''— the 
other, Arnold Grey, clerk, *' Her Companion 
Guide To Heaven." Besides wHch, his wife, 
if she realized one-half her ^ great expecta- 
tions', would all in good time, when aunts 
Edith and Bertha were called to their rest, 
succeed to a snug little sum in consols, and 
very likely to a farm at Southgate, and a 
nimiber of small houses, too. " So come death 
or sickness when it might, to their own door, 
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little Mary would have something certain; 
and please Heaven to give him health, her 
father's lease was not yet half run out, and 
what was left of it should be wholly and ex- 
clusively devoted for the future to his minis- 
terial duties, and the bringing up of his child, 
and making home as happy as possible." 

Arnold Grey's acute conscientiousness re- 
volted at the thought of his daughter's beauty 
entrapping any young fellow, rich or poor, 
placed for tuition and counsel and guidance 
under his care ; and being aware how very 
early in life likings for each other between 
young and congenial hearts, thrown much 
together, are formed, and how quickly those 
first sparks of passion are, by indulgence, 
fanned into a flame, he minded not for what 
he lost in pounds, shillings, and pence, by it, 
but giving up making Senior Optimes^ had no 
doubt but that he should find a ftdl equiva- 
lent in the prudent, homely, saving life he 
should now be able to live — a life far more in 
unison with his own wishes, and he well 
knew, his wife's also, than if he could have 
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made a catch of a coronet for his child, and 
called her * my Lady.' As regards early or 
late marriages and long courtships, he had his 
own opinions, not always shared by Mary ; 
but it is only necessary to say now, that 
firmly beKeving in the aU-wise eye and hand 
of Providence in the willing and bringing 
about, in due season, these, as well as other 
worldly matters essential to His creatures' 
happiness, he with her mother, would do his 
best to fit her for the position she would be 
called on some day to fill — whether to take 
the head of the table of a lord, or that of a 
humble labourer in the Vineyard like himself. 
Had his wife asked her to tell him candidly, 
' Which of the two he would have preferred 
for their child,' if the choice had been given 
him ? he would most likely have thought a 
moment, and then asked her in return, * If the 
choice had been given Aer, when she was 
Mary St. Clair, between him and a Prince of 
the blood, which of them she would have left 
to despair ?' And if, pretending not to have 
known exactly, she had pouted her lip, — ^pro- 
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bably, if he had been near enough, he would 
have pinched her ear, and reminded her, ' How, 
before little Mary was bom, he had predicted 
she would be as like her mother as two peas, 
and why then, pray, ask him any such silly 
questions? Couldn't she speak from expe- 
rience ? What complaint had he ever heard 
from her lips during all those happy up-hill 
first years of their wedded life, when, if it 
hadn't been for that basuiet, who could tell, 
whether to that day — ^yes, he would own it — 
he mightn't have been a curate — ^such things 
occurred daily — still a curate, with the grey 
hairs coming, on £90 a year?' Once he did 
as good as ask her, " Why, out of all her 
admirers — some of them so rich and grand, 
too, — she had chosen him?" 

" Can't you think ? " smiled Mary. 

Arnold put his finger to his forehead, fairly 
at fault. 

" A great giantlike you not to know !" 

" It does seem incredible." 

" Shall I tell you, then ? Not altogether 
for your face nor your figure, though they 
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were well enougli; nor for that wonderful 
head full of learning, for it rather frightened 
me than otherwise ; nor because I was sillj 
goose enough to listen to all the nonsense 
you talked to me, and the sweet poetry 
you recited, and the pictures you drew — ^how 
many of which, by the bye, have we yet to 
hang up? — ^but because — don't be angry — 
couldn't I see in a moment, great giant as 
you were, and poor little I ! hardly up to your 
shoulder, a time might come — ^ah, you great 
giants never give us little pocket Hercules's 
any credit for the strength we've got till you 
come to need it — a time might come, eh, 
Mr, Giant? when the great big lion might 
want the poor little mouse to make a hole, to 
let him out of the net he was caught in ?" 

" Caught in ?" 

" Yes— didn't I catch you ? Didn't I do it 
on purpose, to let you see you couldn't do 
without me ? Oh, what a terrible state you'd 
have been in about that first basinet — ^yes, 
well you may remember it — ^with only that 

F 5 
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hundred pound note up-stairs, never to be 
spent — ^if it hadn't been for me. Who was 
the little dwarf that got the great giant out of 
that scrape, I wonder?'' 

Reader, does this faint outline enable you 
to form any idea of what Mary Grey was ? 
one of the best of wives of one of the best of 
men ? If so — making allowance for the shade 
more thoughtfiilness on little Mary's face, as we 
will call it, for the sake of distinction, owing 
to the death of her mother when she was fif- 
teen, and the anxiety she felt, on her father's 
account, to supply her place a.s far as possible, 
which tinctured all she said and did for him 
with a peculiar charm that helped Arnold 
Grey more to struggle .manfully with his grief 
than even all Roland's christian eflForts, — ^if the 
reader can see the mother before him in the 
slight sketch here given of her, it may equally 
Ivell stand for the daughter, as, at the beginn- 
ing of the chapter, we saw her tripping down 
stairs with the watch in her hand, bent on 'Spin- 
ning him into a comer for being four minutes 
after the right time, when there was venison 
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and a rowlej-powley, made with her own 
hands, for dinner." 

But Mrs. Bonney — ^the Vicar not keeping a 
butler — ^has announced that the venison was 
served, we don't know how long ago; so, 
what more we have to say about little Mary 
at present, must find a place in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VL 



CONTRASTS AND COUNTERPARTS. 

Though Mary Grey was her mother's coun- 
terpart in mind and person, the shade more 
gravity which being thrown so much on her 
own resources so early in life gave to her 
features and conversation — except when 
thoughts of the past came over her father's 
brow and she was minded to chase them away 
with her fim and banter — ^rather added to, 
than took from, the charms of a face and de- 
meanour, naturally so artless and blithe and 
buoyant, that when asked by his wife, " If — 
great giant of learning as he was — he 
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could tell her, hj looking at little Mary's 
beaming, bright, blue eyes, and saucy mouth, 
and rosy, laughing cheeks, what sort of a 
woman she would make?" Arnold Grey 
would answer : — " Wait a few years longer 
till she leaves off short frocks and turns up her 
back hair, and I will tell you better. It's a 
bonny little barque now that wants no ballast. 
Let it scud away with the wind. Time enough 
to talk of ballast, when it grows into a great, 
big, bouncing barque such as her mother was 
when her rogueish eyes, from the St. Clair's 
pew, put me more out in my first sermons than 
I might have liked, if the Rector had been 
listening much — don't you recollect?" 

Little thought Arnold, while thus watching 
his ' bonny little barque ' under fiiU sail, safe 
within sight, how soon she would have bal- 
last in plenty, and over, to keep ber steady 
enough, trust her where he must, often-times 
out of sight and all alone for whole days, left 
to her own strength and self-help and gui- 
dance. 

At her mother's death, Mary, then in her 
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sixteentli year, was taught a trutli that, had 
she lived, all her father's precious precepts 
and examples could never have inculcated 
with half the same effect. She learnt what 
she could do, if she must ; and it was the 
determination to show her father, that " what 
she could do, she would^^ and the constant 
watchfulness over herself, over that naturally 
blithe, buoyant, gay, artless, happy disposi- 
tion of hers, which would see none but the 
bright side of the picture, if it could help it, 
that so early threw that pensive shade over 
all she said and did — ^when not minded to 
battle it with his " shameful neglect of her," as 
she jestingly called it — ^which touched Arnold 
Grey more than all the sorrowing tears she 
had mingled with his over her mother's me- 
mory, since they had laid her in the grave. 
Arnold Grey would watch for that pensive 
shade again, after those gay, playful, saucy 
sallies, when he was a little too meditative ; 
and if ever he loved her more at one time than 
another, it was at those times, when, drawing her 
to him b;^ some little tempting bait that was 
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irresifitible, her mother spoke so plainly to him 
in her eveiy look and word, that for a minute 
he dared not trust his voice, but sat fondly 
gazing at her, as the delighted rearer of a 
treasured plant might regard the loyed fond- 
ling of his own tender care and culture, which 
had taken a bend, contrary to its first incli- 
nation, to please him, and now, though it 
bore him beautiful blossoms in abundance, 
seemed sometimes — perhaps it might be only 
his £emcy — ^to pale a little under them, and to 
droop, from the very exertion it made to hide 
its struggles from him. 

And, himself again, Arnold would put 
question after question to her about household 
matters, the clever management of which, 
with Mrs. Bonney, he knew she took a pride 
in ; and these done justice to, he would talk 
t>f her flowers, and feathered pets ; and then 
lead her thoughts off to her books, and music, 
and water-colored drawings, in which she ex- 
celled so, that Roland Yorke, who, like all 
true lovers of nature, was an artist at heart, had 
framed a pair she gave him — ^taken from the 
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rustic nook lie led her to one day, where 
two exquisite ' Cuyps' were to be seen from 
the sloping' wood-bank overlooking the little 
brawling river at the hill-foot, and the mea- 
dows beyond it, — and hung them up in his 
' Hermitage/ as "he called it — of which more 
anon ; an infallible sign in the estimation of 
her father, not that Eoland and Mary were 
necessarily ever to call each other by a dearer, 
name than dearest friends — ^he had good reason 
to think otherwise — ^but that she must at heart 
love, as much as he Eoland did, what she took 
such pleasure in ! and which, by all accounts, 
richly deserved the praises given them. 
Wherefore would Arnold Grey bid her fetch 
him her latest sketches, and examining them 
with earnest interest, so probe her real power 
to the bottom, by the little artistic colloquies 
to which it led, that up would come the joy- 
ous blood afresh into her cheeks, and the pen- 
sive shade all gone and nature paramoimt, 
he would send her up to put her bonnet 
on for a long pastor's walk with him across 
country ; during which, if they chanced to 
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meet Roland— no, no, she was never tired 
when they got home, though ' they had 
often gone over full seven miles of ground, 
if they had gone an inch.' But then Roland 
talked so beautifully always, so cheerfully, so 
sensibly, so feelingly, so inspiringly, so simply 
yet so soundly, so truthftiUy, so christianly, so 
kindly, so unselfishly, so convincingly ! that 
any number of miles by his side were not 
enough to make the * good-byes,' when they 
came, at all tolerable, except for the certain 
hope, that soon they would meet again where 
they could venew those inexhaustible themes 
of, to them, purest delight, culled from the blue 
skies above them, and the flowered paths at 
their feet, and the woods and the water, and the 
BpeaHng spirit ever in and out of them, which 
none but the wilfully blind and deaf could not 
see and hear, if they would — ^talking to them, 
telling them how much it loved them I how 
much it was doing for them I asking them, en- 
treating them, to love it as much in return, to 
be thankftil, and gladly partake of the banquet 
laid out for them with so much love and care 
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and concern I and not hurry past it with down- 
cast heads and hearts, solely bent on their own 
designs ; as if those scenes alone were worth 
seeking, where the Creator's image was only 
to be met with in the mammon &ces and 
faculties most like their own, and there alone 
worshipped. 

But the reader will be pleased not to infer 
from this blue sky, and flowered field, and 
wood and water ' spirit speaking' taste of Ro- 
land and Mary, that they were in any respect 
« less practical and matter of &ct in their com- 
mon converse and dealings with the world, 
than those who, like Joel Yorke, never cared 
to see a blade of grass, or hear a bird sing, or 
smell a flower, but when once a-year his lawyer 
coaxed him from the wharf-side over the mea- 
dows, to have a look with his own eyes " What 
a capital agent he had got in Jonathan 
Brockett ! how thriving all the farms were I 
what a pleasing and profitable thing it was 
for a landlord now and then to shew his fiice 
among his tenantry, and hear with his own 
ears their wants and wishes, and so reign in 
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tKeir hearts, as well as in their heads, till next 
rent day brought him the fruits of his good 
policy." 

Mary had been her father's constant com- 
panion and the sharer of his inmost thoughts 
too long, not to know from whence he drew 
his experiences of mankind; certainly not from 
the blue skies alone, and green fields and 
warbling groves, and the cottages that were 
plentifully enough dotted over the little spot 
on earth he called his own, by reason of the 
name of pastor that he bore, and the undis- 
puted sway he held over some eight hundred 
and thirty immortal souls, who called them- 
selves his flock — ^though, he had learnt many 
a precious truth inside some of those white- 
washed walls, which all his visits to great 
cities and crowded thoroughfares had failed 
to teach him, — but from every source froiU 
whence the eye and ear and understanding, 
rightly used, could find themes in abundance 
for wonder, and delight, and exultation, and 
sad surprise, and sorrow, and self-chastise- 
ment, whether in the nooks and comers of 
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crowded courts and alleys, in coroneted halls 
of high estate, or by Giles Jolter's or Jenny 
Gibbs's ingle-sides, over the wood-embers, 
with the pot either boiling, as it ought, or not 
boiling, as the case might be. 

Though, above all joys, he loved " to talk 
with his God face to face, in his works, as he 
saw them in the country," Arnold Grey used 
to say — ^not the hardest bargain-driver round 
King John on market days in all Yoxminster 
was a stauncher stickler for business to be 
done as it ought to be than he was. On that 

point he was as immovable, as he was inflex- 

»• 

ible on the subject of rewards and punish- 
ments for well and ill doing, his emphatic 
opinion being, spite of Six Hugh Walcot and 
the Colonel, ^^ that quite as much harm and 
injustice are done in the world by rewarding 
too much as by punishing too little." Letting 
a boy at school off from a sound flogging to a 
sound reprimand, if he had a grain of grace 
in him, might get a good crop from it some 
day ; whereas, larding the prime favorite with 
more beautifully bound books than he could 
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carry, was doing homage too often to a special 
gift, the possession of wHch was unattainable, 
except by one out of a thousand, gifted by 
nature, to compete with which, on that groimd, 
was as if, so to speak, all the bravos and hand- 
clapping were due to him who could show 
most brain, though there began and ended the 
phenomenon, and come to talk of the heart, 
possibly the greatest blockhead in the school 
could show a better; or, in other words, to 
take higher ground, as if, because little Lord 
John, at the fair, was quite powerless by the 

side of Buffskin, the giant — to stand on his 

* 

head and hold up two men in his fists, or lift, 
and play with hundred pound weights as 
easy as tennis-balls — ^that, therefore, he was to 
come in for no thanks for what strength he 
had got, which times enough had turned the 
house upside down — ^little man as he was — with 
the mere wave of his finger I when only fancy 
how Buffskin, at the same game, would have 
bellowed and blown at it, and never moved a 
brick, and got laughed at preciously I 
But this by the way. 
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Her mother, constitutionally as cheerful 
and light-hearted as Mary was, and no less 
ardent in the pursuit of any heartfelt fixed 
resolve, prided herself on the calm, methodical 
little woman of business she could be, if neces- 
sary ; and the Vicar used to stare sometimes 
at the pretty lectures she occasionally read 
him, when that ' too tenacious conscientious- 
ness of his' seemed to her to require rather 
more latitude, as in the matter of the first 
pupils, than he felt disposed to give it. As 
Mary Bt. Clair, he believed her to be a very 
clear-sighted, clever, painstaking little body — 
he stood six feet himself without his boots — 
and one who would not be easily beaten at 
any practicable work she put her hand to ; 
but he had no conception, with all his * giant 
learning ' of what that dear little head and 
heart, and those two delicate white hands, 
were capable, till, having to rely exclusively 
on his own, as he thought, he found, with all 
his ' giant might,' how gratefiil his majesty of 
the forest must have felt to the little mouse, 
who, when he was in extremis^ stood him so 
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signally in stead, far better than all his vaunted 
strength could do. It puzzled Arnold Grey 
rather at first, quite to understand how it was 
that a nature so gay, and seemingly careless 
and improvident, could so quickly, without 
altering a note of its native joyousness, put 
even a grave face like his to the blush now 
and then, in matters so entirely foreign, he 
conceived, to its disposition. But Arnold 
Grey had not then learnt, with all his college 
triumphs, enough of the human heart— of 
woman's heart in particular-clearly to com- 
prehend what heroic deeds it could achieve, 
with love — such love as Mary's for her hus- 
band—hourly revealing to it its own strength, 
and wherein it was necessary to fortify itself 
the most — ^not at those points where it so much 
mistrusted itself, as ^'the giant weakness," to 
prove itself equal to protect and fortify which, 
if needful, what personal sacrifices, that honest 
woman could make, would be too great? — ^aye, 
to the laying down, if requisite, of a thousand 
pet-natures, if she had them I" 

And Mary was her mother's counterpart, 
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the sliglitly deepened shadows of her character^ 
from too early care and thoughtfiilness, rather 
strengthening the broad lights, by stronger 
contrast, than dimming them at all, and harmo- 
nizing one with the other so sweetly — at all 
events to her father's eye — with every other 
part of the picture, that now that Arnold Grey 
knew better, by experience, of what the loving 
heart of woman was capable, he no longer 
wondered to see sometimes what he jokingly 
called '' two faces at once looking at him, " 
the one all sunshine and smiles, the other so 
pensive and sedate, that, must he have chosen 
which of the two he would have had taken 
on canvass to hang up, so that it would have 
fondly gazed on him with those beautifiil 
bright beaming blue eyes whenever he entered 

« 

his study, turn which way he might, he would 
have hesitated on which to decide, whether 
on the sunny smiles or the pensive shades ? for 
both were so charming, both so indispensable 
to the indulgence of that flush of joy which 
filled his breast whenever he contemplated 
what to him was a finer work of art than all 
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the treasures of the Louvre — ^the mother in 
her child, and the child in her mother — ^so 
beautifully blended I that if even there were a 
little vanity in it, it was a species of self con- 
tent very excusable, seeing it sprung far more 
from what that little voice, that will always 
be heard when the heart knows itself, told 
him was due to them than himself. The 
sunny smiles made him smile, too, as he never 
otherwise smiled— the pensive shades made 
him think of things good for the heart to dwell 
on. In both there was joy and pain mingled, 
but so mingled, that each was the sweet source 
of the other. In both there was the little 
secret history, with Arnold Grey — as with 
others so blessed, though chastened — ^untold 
to any but his own heart, on which it none 
the less fondly dwelt, because there were 
mixed up with it some * giant weaknesses ' of 
his own, but for which how would he have 
then felt as strong as he did ? such a mighty 
master of himself as he was? how appreciated, 
as he ought, the excellent merit in Arnold 

VOL. I. o 
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Grey, that it so unquestionably bore witness 
to? 

And, like her mother, Mary, came occasion 
and the mood in unison, could be as much the 
woman of business as any in Yoxminster, 
and that is saying no little for her — the Yox- 
minster women, by all accounts, being gener- 
ally so clever at marketing, that, '^ Ah, you 
wem't bom in Yoxminster," is the common 
salutation called forth by any simple house- 
wife who has given a shilling too much for 
her pig, or sold her brood hen, to help pay 
that drunken husband of hers out of the lock- 
up, for less than its value. 

But Miss Grey, seemingly, was not always 
to be trusted alone, shopping, if Mrs. Bonney's 
word may be taken. There were times when 
so far from bringing bargains back with her 
when she went marketing, it was quite shock- 
ing to see the use she had made of the money ! 
And, oddly enough, tliese were the very times, 
when Bonney was pulling the longest face over 
the contents of the baskets, &c., &c., from 
imder the pony chair, that the Vicar laughed 
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most, just as if he were as ricli as a bishop, 
and could afford to take it as philosophically 
as his old friend the Vicar of Wakefield did 
with the gross of green spectacles that Moses 
had given their best horse for. 

*' Perhaps, Sir, I had better go to market 
myself to day," Mrs. Bonney would suggest, 
when Miss Mary was in one of her pensive 
moods — ^for then it was that they cheated her 
so dreadfully — "They say things be going 
dear to day, and you must have your wits 
about you." 

*^ That's a good joke I " the Vicar would 
cry, laughing ; *^ and I out all the morning ? 
and leave the house, would you, vdth only 
that simple girl in it, if anybody should come 
to be treated rationally ? You got your wits 
about you, have you ? " 

And off Miss Mary would go — ^young Ben, 

the gardener's boy, driving her there and back 

— and be foil two hours away over the bargains. 

And there they were for her father to see when 

he came home, and the sum total with them ; 

and Bonney, in the back-ground, maJdng his 

o 2 
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Reverence laugh so, at the sight of her long 
face, that any one with half an eye could see, 
just as well as Bonney, how, spite of her up- 
lifted looks of dismay, his Eeverence was 
smacking his lips at the thought of that couple 
of ducks on the table, and how nice they would 
eat with a dish of green peas, notwithstanding 
"It was as good almost as eating money," 
Bonney told Ben while picking them, " when 
she could have got them for half, and easy." 

Truly, this was mad marketiag with a 
vengeance I but if the Vicar was satisfied, Ben 
and Bonney had no need to go on as they did, 
when they knew very well, that had Miss 
Mary given double what she did for them, his 
Reverence would have smiled none the less 
when she presented him with the account, and 
called his especial attention to the nice young 
couple of ducks she had bought him for dinner, 
' worth as much again as she had given for 
them,' the woman said, ' though she let her 
have them, as an old customer, for, " 

" What she could get out of you," the Vicar 
would laugh, catching her up and pinching 
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her cheek. " Zounds ! had your mother gone 
marketing that way when we began house- 
keeping, only think how rich we might all of 
us have been now ! Mind we ask Roland to 
dinner. He loves roast ducks. All young 
curates do, with green peas. And mind 
Hannah stuffs them enough. Your dear 
mother never ate stuffing, so I had it all to 
myself. You know I am a parson, too, as 
well as Roland. And you love stuffing, too, 
don't you? Most parsons' pets do. Don't 
forget there are three of us." 

80, it seems that these pensive moods of 
Miss Mary's had to be paid for, sometimes 
costing her father a pretty penny I No sums 
total, however, did he pay more willingly than 
those little accounts of Mary's on market- 
days, when it happened that, for some reason or 
other, she was not in one of her blithest moods, 
for then he knew, far better than Mrs. Bonney, 
what she was thinking of ; and loving those 
sweet pensive shades dearly, as well as the 
sunny smiles, perhaps more so — ^what were a 
few shillings, more or less, over what Bonney 
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would have given — with no heart in a loved 
mother's grave — ^in comparison with the price- 
less worth to him of the faintest sigh that 
came from that loving bosom, not one of 
which, cost him what it might, would he have 
treasured one iota less than he did, to have 
been made an Archdeacon. 

Besides which, it chanced occasionally that 
Eoland had a mind also to try his' skill at a 
bargain or two on market-days, and then he and 
Mary were pretty sure to meet, either near King 
John, or in High Street, or among the fruit 
and flower baskets, or Dame Donkin's poultry ; 
and between them a pretty morning's work they 
sometimes made of it ! Whether it was that 
Roland was thinking more of Mary's market- 
ing than of his own, and Mary was more 
anxious that he should have something to 
astonish Mrs. Bonney with than herself, there 
is no saying. It mattered nothing to the Vicar 
how it was, so that they returned smiling toge- 
ther ; for " Well he remembered when he and 
hermother used to meet now and then at Beech- 
ley, long before they had done more than look at 
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each other a little at church, how singularly 
indiflferent she used to seem about the choice 
of the biggest cucumbers or, the fiillest pottles 
of strawberries, often pitching on the very 
worst, to his eye, in the baskets ; and when he 
remonstrated, how the colour would come into 
her cheeks, and her eyes flash so I that it was 
precisely on one of those marketing occasions, 
when they were doubting between a pottle of 
Hautboys, and a pottle of Pines, to take home 
between them — she wanting him to have the 
one, and he wanting her to have the other, as 
it transpired afterwards, though then they 
didn't know it — that the first almost as good 
as certainty came across him that she loved 
him. And recollecting this, as if it were yes- 
terday, "what had happened to make the 
world any wiser or better, on market-days 
than when he was a youngster ?" Not but 
that he perfectly agreed with Mrs. Bonney, 
" that it was too much to give for the ducks 
by eighteen pence ; but then hadn't Eoland 
paid fifteen pence for the bundle of asparagus 
that Ben declared he could have got for a 
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shilling ? and with a sage, steady head like 
his, too, and Mary looking on all the while, to 
see he wasn't cheated, where was the wonder, 
if he hadn't his wits about him as he ought to 
have had, and that she, out of patience with 
it, should get flurried a bit, and not think what 
she was doing ?" 

And this was the only instance in which 
Mary and her mother materially differed in 
disposition, when minded to shew the Vicar 
what clever little women of business they 
could be, — Mary Grey always made the worst 
bargain when she was pensive, her mother 
when she was gay. And at those pleasant 
times long past, when she and the Vicar, then 
a poor curate, exchanged those first tender 
looks over the strawberries, well Arnold Grey 
could remember " What a mad-cap she was ! 
how she laughed and ran on with her fiin and 
nonsense in the most unbusiness-like manner 
possible, while he was measuring the pottles 
with his eye, and reading the stall-woman such 
a lecture, by his looks, for keeping the freshest 
behind, and palming the stale ones off first, as 
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she didn't get every day, certainly — ^very sel- 
dom from the Rector, for he had plenty in his 
own garden, and, when he was full, was 
always very good-tempered, and, not wanting 
them, had so many presents of fruit, too, sent 
him continually, that there was no need for 
him to be lecturing people, while spending 
Jm sixpences." 

In short, it required no conjuror to perceive 
that, whether gay or sedate, Mary Grey at 
eighteen was not the same Mary as she was 
before her mother's death ; though, as we have 
said before, there were times when, anxious on 
her father's accoimt, none but sunniest smiles 
were to be seen in her face, and her manner 
was so gay and playful, that Roland would put 
down the book he was reading, and looking 
steadfastly at her, glance up at her father, to 
see if he were looking, too ; and, if not, he 
would continue his study of her character, 
till the Vicar's attention being drawn to her 
by some little irresistible home-thrust she 
gave him, Roland would drop his eyes again 

on the page ; but as it was frill five minutes 
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before lie got to the bottom of it, evidently he 
was thinking of something else besides of what 
he was reading ; but what it was, had he been 
asked, he probably could have hardly told 
himself, so the Vicar might well be at fault at 
such moments, with all his peneixation, and 
wonder, and wonder, this, that, and the other ; 
and, finding no satisfactory solution to the 
anxious question he was always asking him- 
self oftener than any other, deem it " the best 
wisdom to let time take its course, and, so long 
as he did his duty to the utmost of his power, 
not to be too solicitous about those things 
which, left to Providence, were in very safe 
keeping, and in no danger of missing the award 
most meet for them." • 

But how has the Vicar enjoyed his neck 
of venison and the rowley-powley pudding, 
while we have been giving this little sketch 
of Miss Mary and the home-circle? Very 
much indeed I Not having had a crumb in 
his lips since breakfast, nor Roland either, 
Mary might well smile to see, after such appe- 
tities as ihey attacked the Squire's preseot 
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'with, nothing more left of the rowley-powley 
for Mrs, Bonney's pet pensioners than the 
two extreme ends, as slily putting them to- 
gether in the middle of the dish, she hoped to 
induce them to take a piece more — without 
any jam in it, — " to be really sure," she said, 
** that they were not still famishing/' Roland, 
though looking on his plate, saw the trap, 
but the Vicar was caught ; and not a morsel 
of the North Wiltshire nor a bit of celery 
would she allow him to taste, till he had swal- 
lowed every atom of the end he asked for, 
'' Just to punish him for having such a sweet 
tooth — and think of the hosts of empty jars 
she had got in the cupboard, and hundreds of 
poor starving creatures in Yoxminster, with 
nothing in their mouths all day, she'd be 
bound, but roast beef and plun;i pudding." 

"Yes," gasped the Vicar, putting down 
his spoon and fork, with a look of martyrdom 
that was touching ; " and pray what are you 
smiling at, Mr. Roland ?" 

" I was thinking," laughed Roland, " of the 
old nursery rhyme about the ' gaping, wide- 
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mouthed, waddling frog ' — stay — Fve got it 
— ^yes, that will do capitally : — 

If two pudding-ends for a dog are no joke, 
How many are wanted a parson to choke T* 

"Now, please, may I have some North 
Wiltshire?'' demurely rejoined the Vicar. 
" We used to get a pudding at school on 
Fridays, called * damper ^^ made of layers of 
stout dripping paste with a thin stratum of 
treacle between them. Those who could, 
fought shy of the ' Doctor's Dish ' on those 
days. I myself^ — ^the soul of truth they call 
me in the village — shammed sick headache 
many a time, till it brought its own punish- 
ment. I never had sick headache except on 
Fridays. So, what did the doctor do ? One 
week he privately ordered the cook to send up 
the dampers on Thursday ; and there I was 
sure enough, hale and hearty as ever. ' How 
is your head to-day. Grey ? said he presently 
after, as we were going out ; ' better, I hope T 
But the best of it's to come. Of course, next 
day we were safe — ^they would never give us 
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damperstwo days running? Wouldn't the Doc- 
tor, though, if he liked. And there 1 was again, 
never better — and with such a plateful you 
never saw in your life that he helped me to ! 
and, mind you, no leavings, not a morsel — else 
they'd have made me eat it for supper." 

" Very right, too," laughed Mary. " You 
see what an excellent thing it is for boys to 
be early taught not to think more of their 
heads than their stomachs. It was a fine 
idea that of the Doctor's I I shall make a 
special note of it in my Household Hints." 

How many more smart things Miss Mary 
said that day, till it was time for her to go and 
water her flowers and see to two or three other 
interesting little matters with Mrs. Bonney 
before tea Vr as ready, need not be enumerated, 
as we shall often have the pleasure of meeting 
her again, when in equally high spirits, before 
the close of our story ; and the Vicar having 
re-filled his glass with Madeira, and taken 
a handful more walnuts, and Roland having 
done the same, it was the most natural thing 
in the world that they should have fifty littlf 
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things to talk over while they sipped their 
wine ; so off tripped Mary, with a side-glance 
at the time-piece on the mantel-shelf, enough 
to say — ^as Boland took it — " don't be too long 
before you come out on the lawn and see how 
beautifiilly the geraniums and moss-roses are 
in full bloom, or the dew will be falling, and 
then papa wiU have me in to a certainty." 

" That's a sad case of Betsy Bond's/' began 
the Vicar, peeling carefully at the last bit of 
the monster walnut that had come out of its 
shell whole, a feat of dexterity which Iloland, 
had he been thinking of only that at the time, 
might have possibly eclipsed, with the twin 
giant in his fingers, and with that patient, 
persevering spirit of his to guide them ; as it 
was, it broke in half, just as the Vicar dropped 
his triumphantly into his glass I and Boland 
had to own that, ^^ thinking of something else 
at the time, he had gone too hastily to work, 
and, by beginning where he ought to have left 
off, committed a slight mistake, which, he 
feared there was no possibility of rectifying 
now so as to make a good job of it" 
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" Precisely so," agreed Arnold Grey, 
"Didn't you read in that poor girl's be- 
wildered face to-day, as she took Ralph's place 
in the dock, what she would give, if she had 
it, to be able to rectify that first false step of 
hers, poor silly, sinful soul I which brought 
her there?" 

" She looked the picture of misery — 'dread- 
fully unhappy 1" assented Eoland. 

'^ Unhappy indeed !" continued Arnold 
Grey, going on with his peeling, " I tell you, 
Boland, if they send that girl to gaol, that 
first false step of hers won't be the last. I 
tell you, if there's any grace left in her, she 
might be saved. I tell you, there isn't a more 
lamentable mistake than to suppose, because 
you err once, that, therefore, you must err on. 
But you vnll err o^, and on, an.d on, to the 
last, if no way is opened to you to do better. 
Stumble — and a friendly hand held out, may 
help you up again ; be kicked down, down, 
so that you can't get up any more — ^is that how 
Ohrist did? What did you say but just now 
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yourself? You began wrong with the wal- 
nut, and so it broke to pieces. You committed 
a slight mistake. There is no possibility of 
rectifying it, so as to make a good job of it 
anyhow? That's true. But you can take 
another, and be more careftd next time ? You 
are more carefiil. See how cautiously you go 
to work now, and how nicely yon are getting 
on with it, and how pleased you are with 
yourself 1 and I, your old tutor, how pleased 
too, I am to see such an atoning spirit in my 
pupil ! Then, think, if it gratifies you to shew 
me presently what you can achieve with that 
nut, what would be the joy of that wretched 
girl, if, instead of shutting her out from the 
only chance there is of her ever righting her- 
self with the world, — ^mind you, Koland, I 
mean this world — the other may be well left 
in safer hands than ours,— this night, not a 
gaol opened its iron arms to her, but mercy, 
compassion, safe leading and sound teaching, 
and, when she deserved it, forgiveness, and 
restitution to such a fair name among her 
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fellow creatures as would earn her an honest 
living, and a happy death-bed when it comes ? 
You have heard her story, I suppose?'' 

"Partly. Mr. Stem's share in it seems 
very extraordinary 1" 

" Very wrong and reprehensible you mean. 
I never blushed more for one of my own 
cloth." 

" ''Audi alteram parteifn! — hear both sides of 
the question," advised Roland. 

" I go by what he told me with his own 
lips. He had just left me when we met to- 
day. Didn't you see him put his head in at 
the door of the court, and leave directly ?" 

"No." 

" Ah 1 but he saw you, and me, too* He's 
monstrously afraid of you." 

"Of me?" 

"Yes. He says *your doctrines and 
opinions are playing havoc with him all 
round his parish.' A pretty character, Mr. 
Yorkel" 

" And what was it he said of Betsy ? for 
that is more important." 
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" Just the same as what Brockett told me. 
He don^t deny a word of it.'' 

" Did he really turn Martha Bond out ?' 

" Yes." 

" Because Betsy was coming back there ?" 

'' Yes." 

"It's his own cottage, is it not, they live 
in?" 

" All those cottages on the Green are his. 
More than half the village belongs to him." 

" And he turned them out, because Betsy 
was going to return there?" 

" That's * his universal rule,' he says. ' He 
won't allow any girl, who has gone wrong, to 
come back to a cottage of his. The parents, 
if decent folks, may remain ; but if they want 
to bring a fallen daughter home again there, 
they must out — he won't have them at any 
price.' He says ' it corrupts others.' " 

" Who is the father of the child ? " 
^ " Ealph, some of them say." 

"How can that be, and he has only just 
returned from New Zealand ? " 

" Oh, that's not so certain. Likely enough 
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he has been hanging about London the last 
twelvemonths, and met with her there, in 
service. She was an old flame of his." 

'^ And where is Martha now ? " 

''In that wretched tumble-down hovel — ^for 
it's little better — of your brother's, down the 
lane, next to George Tupper's farm, that has 
been empty so long, where the Andrews's 
used to live." 

"Oh I Does Joel know it ? " 

" Not yet, I believe. She only went in yes- 
terday. Jonathan Brockett let her have it, 
till she could get something else." 

"And where is the child ? " 

" Betsy's ? — dead. Died last night at the 
lodgings she got in town, till she could go 
home. That's why she was taken this morn- 
ing. They say she killed it. I don't believe 
it. She walked all the way from London 
with it in her arms, without a drop of milk in 
her breasts. They had just turned her out of 
the hospital. Her baby was put into her 
arms, as she left it, by the workhouse matron, 
where it had been, while she was ill with tb^ 
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fever she caught ten days after its birth. Some- 
body gave her two shillings, and she got home 
somehow. Roland, with christian hearts in 
their breasts, who could have shut their doors 
on her ? Could her own mother do you think ? 
though she would be turned out herself next 
day, for giving her shelter. That ever corrupt 
any of them, will it ? that demoralize them ? 
that imperil the immaculates? Roland, it 
was a blessed act of Martha Bond^s, taking 
her fallen child back! A mercy, your brother's 
cottage is in this parish — ^what a sermon you 
may preach on it. Ahl you have done it 
right now, have you ? So have I, too — look 
there ! You must get Joel to do up that cot- 
tage for them. Twenty pounds would make 
it snug enough. It would pay him well to 
lay that out on it. And shall I tell you what 
else I have been thinking about? If that 
reprobate of a fellow, that they've sent to 
Rexford to day, is worth taking in hand, what 
think you, of putting him and his old mother 
in Baxter's cottage when they leave at Christ- 
mas, and seeing what we can do to astonish Sir 
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Hugh ? My opinion is, he would make, with 
your handling, just the sort of useful fellow 
you want at the Hermitage. He shall do 
Betsy justice, too, if I have any dealings with 
him.'' 

Boland smiled. 

" By the bye, talking of useful, Roland, I liked 
your sermon last Sunday extremely ; but you 
dwelt scarcely long enough on what I am 
always trying to teach them the meaning of, 
which if you could only get them to fully 
understand more than they do, it would help 
me very much. I mean, wherein lie the delights 
of a life of usefulness. Many of them take the 
word so wrong. All they associate with it is 
hard labour, and they kick at the idea, the 
noodles 1 of working any more than they do. 
They fancy that the rich must talk in that way 
to the poor, that it's their interest to do it ; 
and though they acknowledge they should not 
like to be without work, don't you find how 
shy they look at you when you talk to them 
of the pleasures of it ? You can see by their 
eye in a moment what is passing in their silly 
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heads : — ' Yes, if them as needn't work can 
make them, as must, do it agreeable like, it 
won't be none the worse for neither on 'em, 
wniit?'" 

" It is not easy," agreed Roland, " always to 
disabuse them of the idea of some selfish 
motive at the bottom of kind counsel, at the 
hands of their teachers. Much depends, I 
suppose, on the way it is done. 

"Everything. Doctrinal teaching alone 
wiU do very little. Human reUgion, that 
reaches the heart, may do much. We must 
get at the spirit through the flesh. My dear 
Boland, you must help me all you can, to 
simply enlighten them to the right under- 
standing of their real interests. And that 
puts me in mind to ask you a plain question, 
for I am not quite sure whether you are sufl5- 
ciently alive to your own — ^yes, I mean it." 

" I am not conscious," smiled Eoland, " of 
being able to plead not guilty to any impeach- 
ment on that score, more than the rest ^f my 
fellow brethren." 

" In one instance, I think you might, and 
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ought to do so/' replied the Vicar. " But, 
first, what is your pet idea of a happy life ? 
We all have our pet notions on that point." 

" Were I independent of circumstances, do 
you mean?" 

" That is impossible with any of us. No, 
circumstances included — else what merit would 
there be in the choice ? " 

" I suppose, a useful life, then, would have 
the best chance ; or, rather, a life of usefiil- 
ness in the fullest sense of the word." 

" By far. Yet — and it shows what odd, 
inconsistent creatures we are — every day brings 
its allotted work to Roland Yorke, and, as far 
as I can see, he does it— does it very decently ; 
wherefore, then, is he so grave at times, when 
he ought to be gay, that you might fancy 
almost, if you didn't know him, the work was 
a labour to him, rather than a love? " 

A slight flush over-spread Roland's face as 
the Vicar spoke, but it went oflF the next 
moment ; and, with a smile, he answered the 
question thus plainly put to him with his usual 
calm, unembarrassed manner; though he 
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felt his heart sink a little at the thought of 
" what creatures of circumstances we are, and 
how neither the brightest nor the gloomiest 
present is of an hour's sure duration, without 
those attendant ministrations of the past and 
the fiiture, which make it either happy or 
otherwise/' 

" Why am I so grave sometimes, do you 
ask me, when I ought to be so gay? '' said 
Eoland, incautiously cracking another nut so 
hurriedly, that the Vicar again had the ad- 
vantage, 

" Yes, why ? But crack the next one more 
gently — so — don't you see ? — ^then you'll not 
smash it all to pieces — ^yes, why ? " 

" I will tell you, if you don't know." 

" Ah I that's just what I thought you would 
say. It is impossible to dissimulate with two 
such unsuspicious confiding eyes as those, 
never dreaming you could deceive them. 
What makes you think I know ? " 

" Perhaps you do not." 

" Then out with it, if it will make you hap- 
pier. 
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" I am not sure that it would," 

" Then keep it to yourself, till it will." 

" You may guess, if you can." 

" They say, your brother Joel feels lonely 
all by himself in that great gloomy old house, 
and more unlikely things may happen than 
his taking unto himself a wife— that's not 
it." 

" Certainly not." 

" They say, it would be none the better for 
you if he did, and had a son and heir — that's, 
not it, either." 

" Most true." 

" They say, your sister Mabel will succeed 
to all Aunt Eleanor's wealth, and would be 
very well pleased to see Joel married — if you 
would, first, take that Hundred Thousand he 
pressed on you when you went up to Oxford ; 
not unless — but that's not it." 

" No, indeed 1" 

" They say, Joel rather admires Annie Wal- 
cot. Ah 1 that is it — I thought so." 

" Because you know I admire her, too ?" 
rejoined Roland, quickly, and peeling away at 
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tlie fresh nut in his fingers so energetically, 
that again he forgot himself, and cut it asun- 
der. " And if I do— " 

" What can be more natural or reasonable?" 
caught up the Vicar, with a smile. " Do you 
think I would dare to say she's the prettiest 
girl in the parish, when Mary was by ? She 
is, though ! Yes, and — ^no, not the most pleas- 
ing and accomplished — that would be down- 
right want of paternal appreciation — ^but un- 
questionably the sweetest tempered. You 
needn't blush. I admire your taste. But I 
can't quite see, how you can both have her, 
even if Sir Hugh is to be got over ? He is 
such a peppery fellow ! A thousand pities 
people can't live together in the same parish 
in christian fellowship as they ought." 

Roland heaved a sigh. 

" And to think," went on the Vicar, " what 
inseparable friends the Yorkes and Walcots 
always used to be." 

" And might have been still," added Ro- 
land, sadly, " if Joel had been a little less — " 

"Miserly, miserably miserly? yes, that's 
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the word ; and let others have a picking of 
the good things as well as himself. It was a 
great mistake of your brother's, going on buy- 
ing them up there as he has done. What did 
he want with ' The Rookery ?' I expect he 
wouldn't be sorry to give it back again for 
what he has lent on it, to be better friends — 
perhaps a trifle under." 

"That will never bel" sighed Eoland, 
"nor do I think it is Joel's wish." 

" There is no saying in this world of wants, 
my dear Roland, what money won't do. How 
much is your brother worth?" 

"More than half a million." 

" Worse wounds than Sir Hugh's have been 
healed for a good deal less than that." 

" It will take more than my brother has got 
to give for it, I am afraid," said Roland, ar- 
ranging the walnut shells on his plate into a 
parallelogram, while the Vicar built up his 
into a Chinese pagoda ; " more than all he's 
worth in pounds, shillings, and pence— to make 
the Walcots his friends again." 

" Wait till he proposes to settle — what shall 
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we say — a Hundred Thousand on his wife, 
and then see/' 

" If he would settle every sixpence he has 
got on Annie Walcot — " 

"Ah! how then?" 

" Then — ^it would make no difference/' re- 
plied Roland, turning ashy pale ; " none what- 
ever — she never will be his — ^nor mine either, 
if that is what you mean." 

" I was not talking oiyou^^ said the Vicar, 
poising a half shell on the top of his pagoda, 
before blowing it down. " Look there — don't 
shake— observe the advantage of knowing 
sometHng about centrifugals and centripetals. 
I think, if I hadn't been a parson, I should have 
liked to have been an architect — zounds ! there 
it goes then I They say lahores generositatem 
pariunt — ^labour has its reward. Is that true 
always ? See the pains I took. Was it that 
I soared too high ? Ah I cerium pete Jinem — 
aim at a sure end — ^that's better, isn't it, for 
himible bodies like you and me ? What were 
you saying ? — ^that Annie Walcot would never 
be Mrs. Joel Yorke ?" 
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" Nor Mrs. Roland Yorke either." 

" Another glass ? No ? Then we'll go and 
find Mary. ' Nor Mrs. Roland either?' Well, 
you ought to know best. If you ask me if I 
have my own opinion about it— I have." 

" It is of all things what I most wish to 
know," said Roland, eagerly. 

"Then you shouldn't have put it oflF so 
long," returned the Vicar, grasping his arm 
and pulling him to the window. " There 
they both are together, then, watering the 
roses. Who'd have thought of it? Those 
mushroom hats am't a bit becoming to pretty 
faces, are they? They havn't the slightest 
conception of it, eh ? Come along 1 There's 
just three-quarters of an hour for you, and no 
more, before the dew falls— carp^ diemr 

'^ But you have not yet told me," said Ro- 
land, with the door-knob in his hand, "in 
what especial respect I am not sufficiently 
alive, as you say, to my own interests. It is a 
matter, you must grant, about which I may 
feel a little curious." 
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" Your father died, did he not/' replied the 
Vicar, gravely, " before he had made the pro- 
vision for you and your sister Mabel that he 
intended? For that we have Jonathan 
Brockett's voucher — ^for that we have Joel's 
own acknowledgment. A hundred thousand 
pounds was the least you would have been 
down for, if he had lived another month. That 
also Brockett will testify to, and your brother 
will not deny. Wherefore then are you so 
obstinately blind to your own interests, as to 
refuse from Joel's hands what is as good as 
your own ? by every just right and title, your 
own, Eoland Yorke. Will you have it or 
not ? Will you take it while you may ? It 
may be now or never — carpe diem^ as you often 
say. I would not give much, so I tell you, for 
your chance, come the male heir they talk 
of." 

" Am I not your curate, sir, on £90 a-year?" 
smiled Roland ; " to the full as much as you 
got yourself for the first five years by your 
clerkly labours ? Am I not on the high road 
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to a bishopric? Was not the Bishop of 
Darklauds a poor curate once, poorer than I ? 
Have I not bread to eat, sweet bread, and 
enough of it? Lead us not into tempta^ 
tionT' 

" Wealth is safe in the hands of the just and 
righteous, Roland, for His glory who gave 
it. With a hundred thousand pounds in 
yours to-morrow, I should be fiiU of rich 
hopes/' 

" My fingers don't itch for it in the least," 
replied Roland, dropping his eyes on the car- 
pet. " Deliver us fi:om evil. What a solac- 
ing prayer for the poor is that 1 Was my 
father happy ? How many anxious days and 
sleepless nights did his wealth cost him ? Was 
his father any happier than mine ? And my 
great grandfather, what a hideous gold grub- 
bing life was his 1 Were the Yorkes, of Yox- 
mmster, ever happy? did they ever enjoy a 
shilling of their immense wealth as they 
ought? And look at — at Joel — with more 
than half a million — isn't it pitiable to see 
him bargaining for the herrings for his 
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dinner at the back-door, as if lie hadn't 
sixpence ?'' 

" You are Roland, not Joel Yorke," mildly 
remonstrated the Vicar. 

"I am a Yorke, all the same/' returned 
Roland, glancing towards the lawn. " They 
say, none of our race turn misers till they grow 
rich. Joel seemed to care nothing for money 
till — till he had plenty. Best as it is. Lead 
us not into temptation. 

"Will you take the money or won't you? 
asked the Vicar, with a shrug. 

" The hundred thousand pounds ? Never 1 
not a farthing of it 1" 

" I shouldn't wonder if it would weigh some- 
what with Sir Hugh — if you have an eye in 
that quarter." 

" It might make me a Yorke — how then? 
That wouldn't help me much, I'm afraid. 
Didn't you say just now the dew would be 
falling soon?" 

" Yes, to be sure I did, in three quarters of 
an hour ; and here you have been wasting a 
quarter almost, and all those roses yet to be 
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watered ; and ' why don't Mr. Roland come 
out and help us, I wonder? how tiresome 
of him I that's acting up to his favorite motto, 
is it — carpe diemf^ 

" Please, then, let me go, sir, aad you shall 
see what a good boy I will be." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AN EVENING WELL SPENT. 

" That's right, Mr. Roland," cried Mary, de- 
luging a bed of heartseases, while Annie Wal- 
cot tied up the straggling blossoms of some 
choice geraniums, which Christopher had 
brought up from the Rookery that afternoon 
as a present to Miss Grey from Lady Walcot ; 
'^ we thought you were never coming. Oh, 
those everlasting parish politics 1 I can't 
think where Ben has gone, and look there 
are all those roses to be watered before tea ! 
You know where the pump is ? Do, there's 
a good kind christian 1 fetch mei just two more 
pailfuls, I'll make them do if I can. Stay, 
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you may aa well fill this watering pot, too, 
while you are about it. Annie dear, how 
vexatious it is, isn't it, that Ben will never let 
us have enough water ?" 

" He declares we waste it," said Annie, de- 
murely, bringing into obedience two or three 
refractory buds that wanted a tight hand over 
them. 

" Isn't that always the way, darling, with 
those gardeners ? Who can do anything right 
but themselves ? Waste the water, there's an 
extravagant ideal" 

" He says," smiled Annie, *' he would make 
one half do, that we use." 

" Yes, I daresay ; but then he hasn't half 
the ple8|,sure, you see, dear, that we have in 
it. There's something so deliciously satisfac- 
tory in the sight of two large pailfuls and a 
watering pot brimming over, when the sun's 
going down after a hot, dry, dusty day, and 
you haven't had any rain for three weeks ? It 
often surprises me, that gardeners, dealing 
with nature as they do every hour, have, nine- 
teen out of twenty of them, no more sentiment 
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in them, except for Saturday night, than that 
rolling stone. When I have been working at 
the borders till I'm ready to sink, all I get 
from him is — not how beautifaUy I have done 
them, nothing of that sort — ^but ' Lor, Miss ! 
if I were to go at it as you do, when the work 
would ever be done, as it ought to be, I don't 
know.' A deal sooner than it is now some- 
times, I expect, Mr. Benjamin." 

" Is that what you say to him ?'' asked 
Annie, calmly contemplating the satisfactory 
results of her own handicraft. 

" Do you think I would wound the poor 
dear old man.'s feelings in that way ?" said 
Mary, impatiently looking round for Koland ; 
*' no, not for a great deal. How very literal 
we are. Where can Mr. Roland be all this 
tune r 

'' Don't forget you gave him three pails to 
fill," reminded Annie. 

" And to bring them back, with only one 
pair of hands 1 That's true. How it's to be 
done, as Ben says, I don't see." 

" If any one can do it, he will." 
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" He is wonderfully clever, is he not ?" 

*' Nothing seems too much for him that he 
sets his hand to." ♦ 

" And all he does, he does so well, and 
cheerfully, and easily." 

"Because, I suppose, his whole mind is 
in it." 

" Will that make you always do things 
easily? " asked Mary, pensively. " I know I 
have often felt the least real joy, where I have 
taken the most pains. Witness my flower- 
garden achievements." 

" Call that no cause for content ?" 

" What, ready to faint with heat, and the 
clothes sticking to my back, and my head 
aching so that I could hardly see out of my 
eyes — what do you call it?" 

"Paying the penalty of over-zeal in the 
cause, that's all. More mischief is done by 
that sometimes, I have heard Roland say, — 
mind, he commands that we are not to call 
him Jtfr,, — than from being too lax. You 
see, Ben's theory of ' slow and sure' has some 
truth in it." 
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'' All, my love, it is all very pretty to talk, 
but alter people's natures if you can. There 
now, shall I«^tell you what I think, — look, 
here he comes, and, as I live, with all three 
of the pails on a mop-stick over his shoulder 
— ^there's determination for you ! — ^what was I 
saying? — ^alter people's natures if you can, 
give you my eyes and hair, and me yours ; 
change heads, and hearts, and ideas, and un- 
derstandings — then I shall be Annie Walcot, 
and Annie Walcot will be Mary Grey, don't 
you see?" 

" Not yet — quite what you mean." 

" Dear me, how thick we are this eveniug ! 
What can you be thinking about ? " 

'' Of how he can make two pailsfiil, behind 
him, balance one so nicely, before. Look ! and 
not a drop lost I" 

"Don't that delight you? Wonderfully 
clever, to be sure I You little goose I can't 
you see how he does it ? Of course, by mak- 
ing up for it, before, with the weight of his 
hand." 

" There, then I " cried Annie, clapping hers. 
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"didn't I say that there was nothing but 
what he could do, that he set his hand to ? " 

" What I was going to observe, darling, is 
this — ^though we can't well change eyes, and 
hair, and hearts, and understandings, &c., &c., 
give me a little more than I have got of your 
calm method in all things and matter of fact, 
and give you, in its stead, a little more than 
you have got of my impulse and impetuosity, 
when I am bent on anything mighty — then, 
dearest — '' 

" What then, pray ?" asked Roland, putting 
down his burthen, with Annie's help, as Mary 
jumped round from the bouquet she was pick- 
ing, just a moment too late to be of any use, 
'^ If I might presume to advise on so momen- 
tous a matter, I should decidedly recom* 
mend — " 

" I know what," laughed Mary. 

'' So do I, I think," echoed Annie, 

" Most unquestionably recommend," went 
on Roland, turning up his sleeves to begin in 
earnest, " that you both remain just as you 
are, without alterations or exchanges of any 
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sort, as Heaven made you ; and permit me to 
assist you, Miss Mary, with that great water- 
ing-pot, or where will be our stroll across to 
Martha Bond's, that we were talking about, 
before the dew. falls ?*' 

" Oh I that's to be it, is it ?" laughed Mary, 
seizing on the watering-pot, as something 
within her own undisputed province. " I like 
that amazingly I Do you hear, Annie, dear, 
that Mr. Roland — " 

"Pardon me — Eoland, if you please." 
" Mr. Roland, dear, is quite contented with 
us both as we are. He sees no need of any 
change. Because he doats on the lily and 
heart' s-ease, that is no reason why, if he wants 
a bud or two for his button-hole, he should 
not have a moss-rose, too, or a sprig of sweet 
brier. Each has its own charms for him. 
His posy depends for its beauty, in his eyes, 
on them all. So he begs the rose not to be 
envious, nor the heart' s-ease given to jealousy, 
nor the lily to hang its head and pout its prv^.tty 
lips at the brier. He has ample room for 
them all. He can scarcely tell which he 
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likes best. Will they, one and all, be pleased 
to be thankfiil that they are what they are ? 
for Mr, Roland Yorke is very well satisfied 
with them, and so sees every reason that they 
should be satisfied, too, with themselves. My 
dear, there's a sweet bouquet for you. Pray 
which will you stand for — the rose ? or the 
lily ? or the heart's-ease ? or the sweet-brier ? 
Best to have a clear understanding, I give 
you your choice." 

" Better ask Mr, Roland, then, don't you 
think so ?'' suggested Annie. *' He never 
'flatters, and has so correct an eye." 

" Mr. Roland^ you hear ?'' said Mary. 

" Yes, and I am giving it all the deep xjon- 
sideration it merits.'^ 

" You won't object to Annie Walcot's stand- 
ing for — which do you say?" 

" I was thinking, the heart' s-ease,*" replied 
Roland. 

" Didn't I guess as much ?" laughed Mary, 
giving the last drops to a choice bunch of them, 
of Roland's own planting. "How nicel Aimie, 
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dear. That's just what I, poor Mary Grey, 
should like to be an emblem of, if I could." 

"What can be more beautifiil than the 
rose ?*' rejoined Annie. 

" Combined with the lily, I know of no two 
flowers in a posy more charming/' agreed 
Eoland. 

"Then I won't be either/' pouted Mary. 
" If I can't stand alone, I won't stand at all, 
that's settled. I shall be the brier." 

" None the less sweet, for being so sharp, 
too," smiled Eoland. 

" The sting of the honey-bee," laughed 
Mary. " Why did you meddle with it 
rashly ?" 

" To taste its sweets, who could have 
thought for a moment there was any harm 
in it?" 
' " Can't it sting, though, if it like ?" 

" A little of its own honey will draw it all 
out again in a moment." 

" Ha 1 ha ! but that's not always to be had 
for asking, I can tell you. Don't you be 
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looking 80 saucy, Miss Heart's-ease. Sliall I 
tell you what they say of you f^ 

" I know/' smiled Annie, picking one of the 
roundest types of herself, and thus addressing 
it:— 

'* I used to lore thee, simple flower, 
To love thee dearly, when a hoy ; 
For thou didst seem, in childhood's hour, 
The simple type of childhood*s joj. 

*' But now thou only mock'st mj grief, 
By waking thoughts of pleasure fled ; 
How better far the withered lea^ 
That falls on this lorn bosom dead I 

'*For that ne'er tells of what has been, 
But warns me what I soon shall be ; 
It points to no past happier scene, 
But only to futurity. 

** How can I love thee now, frail flower f 
And thou so gay, and I so lone? 
Thy charms outlived not childhood's hour, 
The Heart S'eoMe from my path has gone.'* 

" Poor Heart' s-ease ! Yes, yes, Annie dear, 
it was too bad, wasn't it, to lay all the blame 
of it to you?'' sighed Mary, with such a wo- 
begone look, then a twinkle of such mischief 
in her eyes and merry mouth, that Roland, 
having emptied the pails, and let down his 
coat-sleeves again, was quite ready for th" 
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stroll over the common, if they were both 
ready, too ; but still he adhered to the opin- 
ion, " that the rose and lily in union was a 
sweet picture ! with a ' language ' of their 
own, if he remembered right, incomparably 
more ia character with a certain young lady 
who was pleased to be eccentric that evening, 
than what she had chosen to give a magnani- 
mous advantage to the Heart' s-ease by— a 
species of self-sacrifice which, if he were not 
mistaken, was not wholly free from some little 
vanity, if not a little deceit ; and for which he 
should consider it his duty some day, when 
Miss Heart' s-ease was not by, to call Miss 
Sweetbrier severely to account/' 

"Don't let my presence, pray," begged 
Annie, spying the Vicar going across the 
orchard and snatching up her shawl to scam- 
per after him, " prevent the instant accom- 
plishment of po very laudable a purpose. 
Good-bye. Trounce her well, Mr. Eoland." 

"Just as if it were poor Heart's-ease's 
fault," called out Mary, while Eoland put 
away the pails and watering-pot in the 
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green-house; "just as if it could help his 
being so lone, and lorn, poor fellow I What 
had Heart' s-ease to do with that ? Was it to 
be in the dumps because he was ? He should 
have been a simple flower, too, then he never 
would have known a heart-ache. Exceedingly- 
silly of him, don't you think so, Mr. Roland ? 
to love poor Heart' s-ease any the less, because, 
whosever else's heart might be breaking, it 
always had a smile on its face?" 

"Rather different, that's true," assented 
Roland, following with Mary the path towards 
the orchard that Annie had taken, " to what 
another floral poet says of his favourite : — 

" Well do I love to look on thee, thou sweet and simple flower, 

Thy beaut J oft hath cheered my heart in sorrow's pensive hour. 

Thou wert an early favourite ; in boyhood's happy days, 

I loved to haunt the spot where thou thy modest head didst ruse ; 

And now in manhood's ripened years thou art beloved still, 

And fondly sought for, as of yore, by rivulet and rill ; 

And beautiful exceedingly is thy last lingering look ; 

The thought that we must say farewell my heart can hardly brook : 

No shades of anxious doubt or fear upon thy spirit lie, 

What joy I could I as tranquilly breathe out my latest sigh." 

" I must confess I like the sentiment of that 
better/' 
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" So do I, a great deal," responded Mary. 
'^ And why do you ?" 

" Because, till I know that his sorrows were 
not of his own seeking, I cannot sympathise 
with him much. I can't see why we need any 
of us ever feel inconsolable for any sins or 
sorrows but what we bring on ourselves, and 
persist in. Why was the Heart's-ease so gay 
and happy to his eye ? Why was he so lone 
and lorn, in comparison ?" 

" Then you think I had better have been 
bom a heart's-ease ?" answered Mary, feeling 
her voice tremble a little as she said it. 

" You r 

" K I intrust you with a great secret, will 
you promise me not tell anybody ?" 

" You should weigh well the consequences 
before you come to the confessional." 

" Ah, then, you make sure I shall have to 
do penance for something." 

" If it were anything in praise of yourself, 
I should hear it from any lips but your own." 

" Oh, but I am not so sure of that. Pre- 
sently I am going to tell you of something I 
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have done, that I am sure you will like. Now 
I am about to make you frown, so be prepared. 
Perhaps you won't believe it, but it's quite 
true — ^much as I agree with you about Heart's- 
ease having nothing to do with Dismal Dumps^ 
the times I've felt just the same as Dismal — 
and you wouldn't fancy it, I daresay, to look 
at me and hear me run on with my stuff 
and nonsense when the fit's on me — ^the times 
I've felt just the same as Dismal did, when he 
told Heart's-ease his mind, are more than I 
can count." 

" I hear." 

" It's true." 

" More's the pity." 

" Perhaps so." 

*^ I am sure so." 

" Shotdd you have thought it ?" asked 
Mary. 

" If I had, what difference would that have 
made ?" rejoined Roland. 

" To you^ do you mean?" 

" You know better." 

" I will tell you what I do know," rejoined 
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Mary^ elatedly, " wliat one of life's greatest 
joys is, shall I ? " 

" I think I can guess what you are going to 
say/' 

"Do, then/' 

"Such a hearths-ease as Annie Walcot's? " 

" Thank you — ^no — ^that was not exactly 
what I was thinking of, though by no means 
a bad idea of yours. You think, that easy 
sort of heart, do you, a treasure to its pos- 
sessor ? " 

" Yes, inestimable 1 " 

" I wonder whether it is, or not ? " demur- 
red Mary. " I sometimes have my doubts 
about it. I mean, I don't feel as if I envied 
it over much. And do you know, I am not so 
sure that it is any more contented with itself 
than other people's hearts are, which give 
them a deal of trouble occasionally. Do you 
suppose Annie never sighs ? Do you suppose 
that she tells you or me or anyone else all 
she feels ? and would like to have, that she 
cannot ? and to be without if she could ? My 
humble opinion is, she would astonish you — 
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all your very amiable girls would — and 
mind, I don't say it ill-naturedly, for I 
love her too well — ^would astonish you, if 
you knew how often she longed to be anyone 
almost but herself. She has as good as told 
me so many a time I and those are the times 
I always love her so much more than when, 
to look at her, beautiful as she is ! you would 
fancy you would have to pinch her twice, 
before you could make her jump — she has 
such wonderfiil command of herself I I was 
going to say something else, but I won't.'' 

" Miss Walcot always appears to me," ob- 
served Roland, " to be so charmingly gifted, 
as you say, with the power of self-control." 

" True," assented Mary. *' And, pray, tell 
me, why is not Mary Grey equally blessed ? " 

''Constitutions differ." 

" In Mary Grey's case, the fault, you think, 
don't lie in her education ? " 

" Entirely, I should say, in her — ^what shall 
I call it?" 

" What papa does, if you like, her ' double- 
faced duplex little nature.' 

VOL. I. I 
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^' It's a complicated piece of machinery that, 
is it not ? " smiled Eoland. 

" Nothing can be simpler, if you under- 
stand it. It puts itself out a little sometimes, 
but soon gets all right again, leave it alone." 

" A power of self-regulation, eh ? That's 
a great thing 1 " 

" Greater a vast deal very likely than if 
all always went right, and there was nothing 
ever to rule over and regulate." 

" You think there is no victory gamed, where 
there is no foe to encounter." 

"What do yow think?" 

" That, if possible, it is best to have no foe 
ax ail. 

"But suppose you must have — ^where is 
the shame, any more than the merit, if you 
can't be ever wrong, if you would ? " 

" At all events, there is great glory in fight- 
ing and conquering, if you ought ? " 

"What a sly way to put it. In Mary 
Grey's case, you acquit the education of any 
material share in the national calamity? " 

" How she might have been spoilt a little," 
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replied Roland, with a look and tone that 
brought the tears into Mary's eyes, spite of 
her bravado, " before I had the great pleasure 
of knowing her— before '' 

" She lost the only bosom/' anticipated 
Mary, '^ into which, when that ' double-faced 
duplex litde nature' of hers went wrong, 
she could go to for comfort and counsel — there 
is no telling." 

" I was going to say," explained Roland, 
"before she was six years old." 

"Really!" exclaimed Mary, swallowing 
the throatful, " have we known each other 
so long as that ? and yet you hesitate to tell 
me plainly what it is clear enough you 
mean." 

" I am not sure I know exactly, and that's 
the truth,' ^ returned Roland, thoughtfully. 

" Then 1 will tell you^ You mean just this, 

that Mary Grey is not irredeemably bad, but 

is very much mistaken if she think she 

will be excused, by laying it to her nature ; 

that, if she would have Annie's hearfs-ease^ 

she would do well to look more at home, more 

I 2 
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into her own wHfiil, wayward little heart 
than she does? " 

"With such a sufficient self-regulating 
power as that/' smiled Boland, regarding her 
with deep interest, " ever at hand to comfort 
and counsel her, I see no right reason why 
Mary Grey should not have hearths-ease 
enough. Much depends on herself." 

" All now^ I suppose/' sighed Mary, quick- 
ening her step to overtake her father and 
Annie. 

" But ycu have not yet told me/' reminded 
Roland, " what that ' one of the greatest of 
life's joys ' is of which you were speaking." 

" I have told you," replied Mary ; " I told 
you just now when I spoke of that one only 
heart I had lost, into which I could go and 
pour out every joy and sorrow, without res- 
traint, when I wanted." 

" Ah I yes, that was a true joy indeed I " 
responded Roland. " Who sympathizes with 
you in that thought more than myself ? Who 
ever loved a mother more than I did mine ? 
Yes, yes, that is a priceless treasure I to have 
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a loving bosom to fly to, when there is no 
other heart to which you can go in your need, 
and find a real friend. We know the right 
value of our treasure when we have lost it." 

" I know I shall never sufl&ciently estimate 
the foil worth of mine/' agreed Mary. " So, 
you must make allowances for that ' double- 
faced, duplex little nature ' of Mary Grey's, 
when you see it wants a kind heart and hand to 
plead for it and put it to rights. But now I 
am going to tell you something I think you 
will like." 

" I liked what you just said very much I" 

" That's very kind and good of you. Well, 
then, I have asked Annie Walcot to come and 
spend a month with me?" 

*' And she will be delighted to do so, I have 
no doubt?" 

" If her father can spare hen" 

" Ganr 

" Will^ then — it's all the same. What a 
pity he and your brother are not better friends ; 
whose fault is it?" 

*' You must not ask we." 
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" But that need not prevent Annie's coming 
here, need it?'' 

" Joel usually pays you a visit, don't he, 
once a year, at great tithe time?" 

'* True. I foi^ot. In ten days — so he will." 

" How that may incline Sir Hugh to let her 
-come now, or not, I can't tell." 

" Is it true, do you think, that your brother 
means to marry ?" 

" So they say. They joke him about it at 
market." 

" His admiration of Annie is no secret to 
her father, is it?" 

" I should think not. He must know it — 
of course he does. See the many years they 
were constantly together when young." 

" I have often wondered that he never pro- 
posed for her." 

" Till my father's death, he could hardly do 
so," said Roland, taking a deep breath, and 
with a slight dejection of the voice which did 
not escape Mary. " And since then, you know 
— ^you know how altered all his habits have 
been, and how nervous and shut up he is !" 
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" Sir Hugh would scarcely refuse such an 
oflfer as your brother could make, would 
her 

" His consent is not the only one to be ob- 
tained, is it ?" 

" As far as wealth goes, it would be a splen- 
did match for Annie !" 

" Does she think so herself? 

*' What think yott?" 

" She would be more likely to tell you than 
me, a great deal." 

"Tell inel You would give a penny to 
know, wouldn't you ? Find out, if you can, 
by any thing Annie's happy hearfs-ease lets 
you know, by word or look." 

" A penny ? I would give twopence, to be 
sure about it — ^may be something more." 

" So I thought. Well, if she come, you will 
have times and chances enough to see what 
you can do. She's a strange girl. I can't 
quite fathom her, though I don't think she's 
so very profound. Sometimes I fancy she is 
overflowing with feeling, and sometimes I 
fancy she has none. I suppose it's the admir- 
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able command she has over herself. What a 
mighty power that is ! Anyhow, she never 
seems put out by anything. Come what may, 
there is the same never fading heart' s-ease for 
you, that placid smile and manner, that calm 
self-possession and sweet dignity, that make 
her look such an angel in white muslin ! It is 
perfectly enchanting I to see her sitting spread 
out full dressed on an ottoman, though for 
hours she scarcely opens her mouth. Papa 
says, ^ she's cut out by nature for a high- 
church parson's wife.' " 

" Which implies, don't it," smiled Roland, 
" that she is a cut above a low fellow ?" 

" The like of you, for a partner for life ?" 
laughed Mary, bounding forward and hang- 
ing on her father's arm ; " I shouldn't wonder 
at all. But it's too grave a subject, is it not, 
papa — ^that about high and low church matri- 
monial alliances — ^to be discussed flippantly ? 
And Mr. Roland is so very self-opinionated 
and difl&cult to convince to-night, that you 
wouldn't be caught tripping on that ground, 
would you ?" 
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** Self^opioionated ?" cried the Vicar. 
** Zounds ! lay that, too, to our charge ? What 
next ? One of our cloth self-opinionated ? As 
well say we are self-righteous, or inquisitive, 
or sly at all, or as fond of praise, or pounds 
shillings and pence, or pretty girls, or a good 
dinner, as other men — Infamous I" 

The Vicar might well call the cottage " a 

wretched hovel," into which Martha Bond 

was glad to move, with her little all, when 

turned out of the home she had lived in for 

eighteen years — ^because, seeing no other way 

to save her from destruction, she brought her 

fallen child back to it, despite the Rector's 

prohibitions. A wretched hovel it was, but it 

still had four walls to it capable of repair, and 

a roof of some sort, and tolerably large lattice 

windows, that, now they were patched with 

paper and cleaned a little, let in at all events 

light enough to shew what was wanted, to 

make it decently habitable; and there was 

a wash-house in the rear, and a coal-pen, 

and a pig-stye, and a capital draw well, and a 

pretty steady, what Mr. Grix the bailiff 

I 5 
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termed staircase, but, more properly, ladder, 
Tip out of the basement into the bed rooms, 
and a roomy closet, to which he called her es- 
pecial attention I as being " very handy and 
convenient, if you had anything to put in it ;'' 
moreover, there was a patch of ground by the 
lane side, running parallel with it and farmer 
Hogsby's orchard, hardly large enough, Mr. 
Grix admitted, " to make much of a garden of, 
but still, when planted with potatoes or cab- 
bages, it would come in useful ; till when, 
there it was ;" and being there, as also all 
and every other part of the said messuage and 
tenement, at her, Martha Bond's free use and 
disposal, as long as she would pay eighteen- 
pence a week for it, and keep it in tenantable 
repair, — ^Martha thought of past days — and 
the days yet to come; — and obtaining the 
help of a kind neighbour or two, stifled her 
tears till she could be where she could shed 
them without restraint, and setting resolutely 
to work, before night-fall had once more a 
home to go to ; when the more favored of his 
flock also going to their rest, the Eeverend 
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Ferdinand Stem, Rector of Lyncourt, rubbed 
bis bands at tbe tbougbt of wbat a good pastor 
be was I ^' tbus to bave cleansed bis fold of tbe 
black sheep, and bow tbankful they ought to 
be to him I for so generously saving them from 
contamination as be bad done." 

With tbe aid of her friends — for, spite of 
tbe Eector's black-brand, there were still more 
than one of her old neighbours who were 
staunch to her — Martha had just carried in 
tbe last bundle of her worldly goods and 
chattels, and coaxed the chimney to let 
the smoke go up it kindly, and help her 
to boil the kettle for a cup of tea, before 
getting into the bed she had made up, 
for fear of the damps, in the snuggest comer 
she could find down-stairs, out of reach of 
the draughts, — when Mr. Roland, having left 
Miss Mary and Miss Annie with tbe Vicar at 
another cottage, took leave to tap at Martha's 
door and express his gratification at finding 
she had got into her new home, and a 
sincere hope that '* she would do her best to 
make it as comfortable as she could, till be 
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saw his brotlier in a day or two, wlien lie 
would try what could be done to induce him 
to put it into thorough repair ; and then he 
thought, pleasantly situated as it was, it might 
be made a tidy place enough." 

This leading to a more minute survey of 
the state of things, with his own eyes, Roland 
saw what was wanted, what, had he been the 
landlord, he would have done without a mo- 
ment's hesitation; but he knew his brother 
Joel, whose property the cottage was, and 
could do no more then than promise to exert 
all his influence with him to send the work- 
men in at once ; for, truth to speak, it was a 
miserable place as it was! after having re- 
mained empty for more than six years, with 
all sorts of ugly names and ghost stories at- 
tached to it — ^Joel Yorke having obstinately 
resisted all Mr. Grix, his bailiflTs entreaties to 
either repair and let it, or pull it down and 
convert the ground to another use, on the plea 
" that he had thoughts of some day building a 
flour-mill there, as there could be always had 
a good head of water, in the back stream, from 
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the river, to work it profitably ; tUl, ashamed 
of its wretchedly forlorn state, with its doors 
eoming off their Unge., and the window, .U 
broken, and the increasing talk everywhere 
it gave rise to, he so far relaxed as to tell 
Grix one day, " he might do it up a bit to pre- 
vent its falling to pieces;" taking which to 
mean, that, when so '*done up a bit," there 
could be no harm in keeping it on its legs 
when put so, Anthony Grix, hearing that 
Martha Bond was in trouble with the Rector 
about Betsy Bond, bethought himself, " That 
there was more than one cottage in the world, 
and, thank God I more than one parish — ^in 
short, that there was another house for her at 
once, ' done up a bit,' under the Vicar, who 
mightn't be disposed to look at Betsy's fall 
quite in the same light as his brother clerk 
did. And not being himself of the high-church 
party, nor Mr. Jonathan Brockett, attomey- 
at-law, of Yoxminster, either, a consultation 
ensued, and next day Martha came to terms, 
on condition ' that the cottage was first made 
fit for a christian woman to put her head in, 
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and there abide ;' with the further understand- 
ing Hhat no pains should be spared, either by 
Mr. Brockett or by Mn Grix, to induce Mr, 
Yorke to do in the matter, what a good land- 
lord ought to do for a good tenant, when he 
had got one/ '' 

Nor had Grix been worse than his word. 
What he could do, in the short time given him 
before Martha miLst take possession, he had 
done ; and certainly it might be just said, that 
a christian woman could so far draw on her 
fountain source for patience and fortitude, as 
to put up with worse things, if she must, than 
Martha had to battle it with for the first few 
days of her new tenancy. Clearly, as Grix 
said, " there was a roof over her head, which 
she mightn't have had ; and, considering there 
had been no fires for six years, the chimney 
wasn't so bad ; and it was astonishing what 
use was ! He thought he should never have 
got over leaving hzs old house, but he had ; 
and now get Mrs. Grix to go back again to it 
if you could. And there was a beautiful well 
behind I there wasn't sueh water anywhere as 
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that in the parigh I And come to have some 
cabbages in the garden, there' d be plenty and 
to spare for a pig, if she liked to keep one. 
And as to that rubbish about ghosts and gob- 
lins that they talked of/' laughed Grix, turn- 
ing pale and slapping his breast as he took up 
his hat and stick to wish good night — " a clear 
conscience, eh, Martha Bond? — that'll rout 
^em I" 

Roland said nothing about the ^ ghosts and 
goblins,' as Martha said nothing either on that 
score ; but confining himself to what met his 
eye on every side, he gave her such comfort 
as seemed to him the sort of help she most 
stood in need of ; and felt quite satisfied, as he 
closed the wicket after him to rejoin the Vicar 
and Mary and Annie, that whatever other 
thoughts might rob Martha of her rest that 
night — with her heart in the gaol at Rexford 
where Betsy was — the ghosts and goblins 
would have no terrors for her. And so he told 
the Vicar ; adding, while Mary's eyes glistened 
as the words fell from his lips, that, " The 
more he saw of the poor and needy, who had 
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the fear of God always before them, to keep 
them from evil, rather than the fear of the law, 
the more his soul revolted at the thought of 
Christ's mission on earth being folfiUed by 
any but one heart in man's breast — ^the heart 
that acknowledged Him as its Judge, and 
was, through sin, and affliction, and repen- 
tance, and atonement, saved by HIS law." 

" Which, you think, hanging is not ?" an- 
swered the Vicar. 

" Go and sin no more," rejoined Eoland. 
" Whose words were those ? Did He say — 
away with her, and stone her to death?" 

" Roland Yorke," said the Vicar, linking 
his arm in his curate's, "you shall preach 
next Sunday, preach in the morning, when 
the great folks come. And mark me, choose 
that beautiful lesson for your text — Go and 
mt no more. I will promise you to listen to 
every word of it — and be pleased to recollect, 
I am your Vicar, sir 1" 

" Yes," said Roland, as he laid his head 
that night on his pillow, "if Miss Mary 
had somewhat more of Miss Annie's calm 
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method and matter-of-fact in her disposi- 
tion, and Miss Annie a dash more sometimes 
in hers of Miss Mary's generous impulse and 
enthusiasm, there wouldn't be much fault to 
find. Let me see — do I go to bed in any way 
wiser and better than I got up ? Surely yes. 
It is something,, that I know more of my own 
heart than I did yesterday. It is something, 
that it tells me to go on with the work it has 
begun. It is somethmg, that, if I may not be 
happy — ^happy as the world thinks I am — I 
can minister to the joy and the peace of 
others. The morning waB overcast, but the 
day's close is without a cloud. Yes, it is 
learning something, to know that. I got up 
with a sad heart — I lie down again, and the 
load has left it — ^it was an evening well spent. 
And I am to preach, too, next Sunday, in the 
morning, on that * beautiful lesson !' as the 
Vicar calls it. Would that I were able to do 
it justice 1" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



IN WHICH 18 BELATED, HOW ROLAND YORKE 
REMINDED HIS BROTHER JOEL OF A PROMISE. 



Two days after the ' well-spent evening/ just 
recorded, Joel Yorke was sitting in tlie front 
room which he always used now in prefer- 
ence to the little back parlour of Yorke 
House, of which mention waa made in the 
first chapter of this story, waiting for Nanny 
Glynn to take away the tea things and bring 
him a candle to go on with some back-post- 
ing he had been engaged on in a private 
ledger during the afternoon ; as it had been 
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raining hard all day , and lie could not well 
be at the wharf-side, which he much pre- 
ferred to staying in doors, when the weather 
permitted. 

The street door was opened, and closed 
again, by some one evidently with a free pass 
to go out and come in, till it was chained and 
bolted for the night, without interruption; 
and concluding it was Nanny, who had been 
on an errand for something before she shut up 
for the bight, Joel let his eyes drop again on 
his hands in his lap and, sinking his chin 
on his chest, gave no heed to what, other- 
wise, would hare startled him at that time of 
the evening, and went on with his musings. 

" That was not Nanny's footstep — ^it was a 
man's " — and starting from his chair, Joel had 
just remembered, '^ that it could not be Mr. 
Drayton, the head clerk, as he had gone that 
day to Rexford collecting, and would not 
return till Saturday," and had the key between 
his fingers to turn the lock, for fear of robbers ; 
when, asking Nanny ^ how she was,' on the 
stair-head, Eoland's pleasant voice made the 
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old house quite ring afresh with its cheerful 
greeting, and throwing open the door, Joel 
received him with his usual welcome. 

It was not often that personal compliments 
passed between the brothers, for usually Joel 
looked so pale and pulled with the cares of 
business, though * all he touched,' they said 
' turned to gold,' that Roland, who flattered no 
man, had well nigh forgotten the time when 
he could with sincerity say. How well you 
look, Joel ! and it was so customary a thing 
for Boland to seem the picture of health and 
happiness, whatever his heart might feel, that 
Joel, missing no rose in his cheeks, never 
congratulated him on those he had got, any 
more than he would have taken particular 
note of the safe and sure rolls of gold and 
bank-notes in his strong box, not one of 
which was deficient, though the anxiety he 
might have felt about one of them, had it 
disappeared, would very likely have troubled 
him not a little, it may be more even than 
had Eoland accosted him some day with a 
face as livid and care-worn as his own. 
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But this evening Roland did look so hale, 
and handsome, and happy, that, as they shook 
hands, Joel could not but observe — " How 
exceedingly well Millford seemed to agree 
with him 1 " to which Roland cordially 
assenting : — " I am very sorry," he added, 
"that I cannot say, in return, how well 
Yoxminster agrees with you. Indeed, Joel, 
I am grieved to see you looking so pale 
and thin. You will soon be nothing but 
skin and bone, if you go on much longer 
in this way. Sticking to business is all very 
well, but what is life without health ? It is 
nonsense to say you are well. There's a 
face ! You never carried my roses in your 
cheeks, but you never were so pale and thin 
as now. I insist on it, that you don't go 
about frightening your friends with that face 
any longer. A month, aye, a fortnight, if 
you can't spare more, would soon set you 
up, at the sea-side. You owe it to yourself, 
to Mabel, to me, to all of us, to listen to rea- 
son. Will you go to Weymouth for a fort- 
night ? or into North Devon, if I can get a 
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parson's ten days, and go, too ? A scramble 

among the Lynton rocks for a month wotdd 

send you back another man. Say the word, 

and we'll be off, Deo volenti^ on Monday." 

Joel smiled. He did so habitually when in 

conversation with his friends, but it was a 

smile that Boland never reckoned much on, 

for, though it did not say no exactly, when the 

question was doubtfiil, it did not say yes ; and 
in the present instance there was something 

so ghastly hollow in it, as Eolaiid said, ^^ I will 

go, too, say but the word, on Monday, God 

willing," that he saw it was useless to urge 

the matter further, and sat down as cheerfully 

as he could, to talk of something else. Of 

course the business of the day stood first ; and^ 

though it had been pouring in torrente since 

sunrise, two barges had been despatched with 

their precious freights, and two more had 

come in laden to overflow ; and, by a fall in 

malt, the house had made some large pur-* 

chases, which, come a rise, would preciously 

astonish Sir Hugh ! who dabbled a little in 

grain and wool sometimes, when he saw a 
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chance, and had been predicting such ruinous 
things about the early barleys. Joel, there- 
fore, might well rub his hands, as he glanced 
at the ledger on the table ; and Roland have 
hopes that, with such good fortune falling to 
him, he would grant him the favour he came 
to ask him that evening. 

No fault to be found with the day's gains, 
next came the result of Ealph Andrews's 
drunken affair. Usually Joel Yorke, though 
duty required him, as a magistrate, to attend 
the board-sittings, took little further part in 
the proceedings than he was obliged, and left 
it to his brother magistrates, to lay down the 
law, and enforce it, pretty much as they liked, 
without doing more than giving an occasional 
nod, or aye, or nay, to Mr. Norman Dexter, 
when he addressed him, and signifying his 
approval of the decisions of the court by a 
smile, when asked for it by the chairman, — 
enough to say, '* I am quite satisfied if you 
are, you are the best judge, that will do, cut 
it short, there's a good fellow, and let us go 
home." But, notwithstanding the Court had 
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sat on the day we are talking of ftill three 
hours longer than usual, and it was a beauti- 
ful day, to do what had to be done at the 
wharf, Joel seemingly took so great an interest 
in the cases brought before them, that Sir 
Hugh stared I and the Colonel, put on his met- 
tle, so spurred up Mr. Dexter, that well might 
poor Betsy Bond tremble, when, taking 
Ealph's place in the bar, she encountered all 
those formidable eyes fixed on her, and read 
in their determined to he just glances at her, as 
they cast a sharp glance also once or twice at 
the clock — "where in all probability she would 
lay her head that night, on suspicion of a 
crime of which she was as innocent as the 
policeman she was in charge of." 

In the unanimous opinion of the decision of 
the Court, which sent Betsy Bond to Eexford 
gaol that day, to take her trial for the murder 
of her child, Joel Yorke cordially concurred ; 
but he strongly protested against the sentence 
against Ealph Andrews, which committed 
him for three months, afterwards commuted 
to a month, for an assault done in drunken- 
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ness, and for which a small fine or short im- 
prisonment, he considered, would have been 
sufficient punishment ; especially as he ex- 
pressed his shame and regret for what he had 
done, and the determination, if acquitted, with 
a nominal fine, to return to Auckland, and 
rid the town for ever of his presence. 

Sir Hugh *^ looked at antecedents," and dif- 
fered in opinion. He had himself given £5 
to send him out once before. He was incor- 
rigible — ^he was not to be trusted — ^he must 
go to gaol and be punished ; — and that about 
the murder — ' all a pack of lies ' indeed ? — 
atrocious T' 

"What is your opinion about it?" asked 
Joel, wistfully looking up at Roland, after he 
had opened his mind to him, and then drop- 
ping his eyes again as usual on his hands in 
his lap. 

"About Betsy Bond?" replied Roland- 
Betsy being uppermost in his thoughts. 
" That she is not guilty." 

" No, I didn't mean that," returned Joel 
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quickly, and picking at Ms fingers ; " I meant 
about Ralph?" 

^' I don't see how they could have decided 
otherwise than they did/' said Roland; "it 
was an assault on the police in the execution 
of their duty." 

" He was dead drunk at the time/' returned 
Joel. 

" No doubt/' agreed Roland, " or he never 
could have said what he did, of — " 

" That old story of his about our poor dear 
father's murder?" — and Joel, clinching his 
hands together, looked with indescribable 
woe into his brother's face ! and there kept his 
piercing gaze riveted, till the south wind from 
the river, whistling and moaning so through 
every crevice, that even Roland's heart sank 
at the thoughts of old times that it brought 
with it, Joel rose from his seat, drew the baize 
screen across the folding-door that divided the 
front from the back-parlour, and rang the bell 
for a candle. 

Nanny placed a common household one in 
a bright brass candlestick on the table ; closed 
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the shutters ; cleared away the tea-things ; 
and, pleased to see Mr, Boland there^ went 
into the back kitchen, to sing a favorite hymn- 
tune to herself, £is she washed them up and 
put them away. 

" It will be a gusty night," observed Roland, 
looking at his watch. " If it bring with it 
twelve hours more heavy rain, the farmers 
won't be sorry." 

^^ Three months," muttered Joel — not seem- 
ing to hear what Roland had said — ^' and 
then?—" 

" What's to be done with that reprobate 
Ralph, do you mean?" anticipated Roland, 
with an absence of manner that shewed he, 
too, was thinking at the moment of more 
things than one. 

*^ Will that help us?" went on Joel, biting 
at his thumb-nail — '' help us anyway to ? — " 

" Get rid of him?" asked Roland. 

" That would be best, wouldn't it, if we 

could r 

" Yes — ^if there's no making anything of 

him without." 

K 2 
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" Oh— ah— eh?— how do that anyhow ?" 

" There is but one way." 

"What's that?'' 

" Through repentance and ^-mendment." 

Joel smiled, or, rather, a sneer curled his 
lip, as he raised his eyes to his pastor brother's 
for an instant, and then dropped them again 
on his thumb. 

" If that won't do it," added Boland, "no- 
thing else will." 

" Who'll employ him, without a charac- 
ter ?" 

"Which renders it indispensable that he 
should try and get one as soon as he can." 

" That sort of goods isn't to be picked up 
so easily ;" and again Joel's lip curled with 
the little faith he had in any such fond delu- 
sions. 

"Not easily, that's true," agreed Eoland, 
warming with his own thoughts. " I don't 
know anything, worth having, that is." 

" Not anyhow^ I'm thinking, by a reprobate 
rascal like that." 

"Come, come," said Eoland, feelingly, 
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" let us be just. If you or I had transgressed 
as he has, nay, done ten times worse — can you 
stifle a man's conscience while there's life and 
reason left him ?" 

Joel had bitten his nail so low that it bled, 
and absently gazing on the drops on his pocket 
handkerchief as he wiped them off, he seemed 
scarcely to listen to Roland's question ; till re- 
collecting himself, he replied : 

" Nianny declares, * if I will gnaw my nails 
so, she'll do again as she used to do when I 
was a little boy and sucked my thumbs — tie 
them up in a bag.' What were you saying ? 
Something, wasn't it, about conscience ?" 

" Yes — that, be as bad as a man may, he 
can't stifle his conscience while life and reason 
are left him." 

" And what if he can't ?" 

'^ What a blessing it is I" 

*' A blessing ?" 

" To have that one chance of repentance 
and amendment given him — don't you think 
so?" 

" Does it always lead to that?" 
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" To repentance and amendment ? Alas I 
no. But whose &iLlt is that ?" 

" Not enough of it, may be, to be of any 
service i 

" One genuine grain left would be ample to 
work on !" 

^^ Would it ? Repentance — ^will that right 
a man in the eyes of the world ? Amendment 
—how mend a broken mug, without showing 
the marks? And who'll see them qtliicker 
than your spotless and unblemished, with all 
their compassion?" 

" Let them look 1" exclaimed Roland, fer- 
vently ; " look, as at one of the noblest marks 
of distinction, if nobly earned, that can honor 
humanity !" 

"What!" and the colour of Joel's face as 
he spoke was corpse-like, — " and the noose 
always hanging round his neck in every one 
else's eyes, if he can't see it himself? Pretty 
spectacle — ^pleasant fruits of amendment — 
nice life to lead — ' there he goes — just escaped 
the gallows — ^you needn't cross to the other 
side — ^no harm in him now — God help hjm I" 
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" Yes, that's his comfort I He has helped 
him, and He will help him. How much, what 
signifies it to know here ? It will be unfolded 
to him, when — ^think or say what the world 
will, Joel, — he will see and hear only how well 
he has done I in what he has done ; though one 
did mock him, and another passed him unno- 
ticed by, and another would not abide under 
his roof, and he looked in vain for a friend on 
earth.'' 

" Go on," said Joel. *^ Though less ardent 
in the cause than you are, I like to hear you 
talk." 

"And why?" asked Eoland. "Your 
natural heart must go with me, or you 
would weary of such talk very soon. You 
will grant that Ralph, reprobate as he is, 
shewed he was not wholly irredeemable on 
Tuesday?" 

"Possibly he might be worse than he is," 
admitted Joel, commencing with the other 
thumb. 

" And, if so, might be better," smiled Ro- 
land. " Wherefore, if I find a genuine grain 
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left in him, I have a scheme in my head, to 
go to work with it, and see what sort of a har- 
vest, with right tillage and culture, we can get 
out of it." 

" I wish you luck," smiled Joel. " Let's 
see — She'll be out — when ? — ^yes, in November. 
If malt rises, I shan't mind a trifle extra to 
help you ship him off again, if he'll stop." 

" Thank you, Joel. Be sure we shall come 
to you if we want it ; though I have sanguine 
hopes we shall not." 

" Ah — eh — what do you mean ? What do 
you think of doing with him then ?" 

" Finding him work, if there be the will ; 
and so putting him in the way to recover that 
lost character of his." . 

" Humph I" 

" You will see." 

"What?" 

" That there are better ways of making a 
reclaimable reprobate useful to society than 
by hanging him." 

" If past redemption ?" muttered Joel, 
heaving a deep breath ; " how then ?" 
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" The Church of Christ, Joel, knows of 
no such case. In proportion to the blackness 
of the sin, must be our endeavours, with His 
help, to wash it white. Though red as scarlet, 
it can be washed as white as snow. Handing it 
over to Jack Ketch, and the terrors of a con- 
demned-cell conscience — what a contempt for 
His law, which says — * Except through me, 
ye shall not be saved.' There is a state hey and 
this^ Joel." 

" Hark 1'' said Joel, glancing towards the 
screen behind him — "what was that?" 

*' The wind, wasn't it, slammed the back- 
parlour door to ? It must have been I think," 
and Roland slightly changed colour as he rose 
and listened for a moment. ** Stay," taking 
up the candle, " I'll go and see. You should 
have something done to those shaky old doors 
and windows before winter sets in." 

"Wait," hesitated Joel, putting his hand 
on the bell — " Nanny shall bring another 
candle. Stop a minute. It must have been 
the wind? I couldn't sleep for it all last 
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night. Better stay a moment till she brings a 
light." 

But Nanny had slipped out the back-way 
to have five minutes' gossip with a neighbour, 
and not answering the summons : — 

" I can see very well without a light," said 
Roland, stepping into the passage, and forth- 
with walking straightway to the little back- 
room, where his father's portrait used to hang 
over the fire-place. " Hark ! how it sweeps up 
fi-om the wharf. Never mind, if it bring 
twelve hours more good rain for the turnips ;" 
and throwing wide the door, there was ^just 
light enough for him to distinguish something 
dark lying flat on the floor before the fender ; 
and then — ^raising his eyes— the naked wall firom 
which the picture (the nail having given way 
with the wind) had fallen on its face, and 
caused the sudden noise that had startled them 
so. 

*^ Come here, Joel !" called Roland, im- 
patiently — " father's portrait has fallen. 
Bring a light. What a pity I How many 
times I have said I would get a hammer and. 
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drive the nail in safer. That comes of pro- 
crastination. Sad folly I No luck for us this 
year I" 

" How extraordinary I" tremulously ex- 
claimed Joel, holding the candle down, while 
Boland raised the picture up, and examined 
the face of it. " Only this morning, Nanny 
was saying she must get the steps and fasten 
it up tight.'' 

" Luckily, it isn't injured at all," sighed 
Boland, anxiously inspecting it, and removing 
the dust oflf with his handkerchief. " What 
an admirable likeness of the poor dear old 
man I Just as he used to look when anything 
had happened to please him I Those were 
joyous times for him, Joel, when he sat for 
that portrait ? How handsome he must have 
been in his youth I" and for more than a 
minute Boland went on in silence with his 
dusting. 

• " See if the cord will do again," advised 
Joel, returning his handkerchief to his pocket. 

" Yes, it seems pretty strong still," replied 
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Eoland, trying it witt a deep sigh. " And the 
rings — ^hold the candle a little nearer." 

To do which, Joel went on one knee, as 
Roland knelt on both his ; but his hand shook 
go that, to steady it, he grasped the picture 
frame with the other, which overbalancing 
him, the candle fell out of the socket, and 
they were left in darkness. 

" Nothing but misfortimes to-night," said 
Eoland, resting the portrait against the wain- 
scot, and feeling about for the candle. " Stay, 
I have found it. There's a spaik left, I dare- 
say, in the kitchen, or a match somewhere — I 
shan't be two minutes." 

'* No, no — ^not necessary, — wait a moment,'' 
called Joel, his lips trembling so he could 
scarcely articulate — "I've got a match here 
— ^look here — ^in my pocket — stay an instant 
— there's no fire in the kitchen — ^give me the 
candle — no — there's bad luck — ^no matter — I 
know how to do it ;" and going to the street- 
door, he let himself out, and stood on the step, 
till some one passing, he could ask the favour 
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of, he got a light from the first shop ; and re- 
turning with it-the perspiration stood on his 
forehead, as if he had been running miles. 

" You see what it is to be known/' said 
Joel, drawing a chair, and placing the candle 
on it. " The urchin didn't even wait for the 
half-penny Fd got to give him." 

" Sensible boy," thought Eoland to himself, 
as lie carefuUy put the portrait in a safe 
comer, with its face to the wall for fear of ac- 
cidents; "time was perhaps precious with 
him, and experience had taught him wisdom," 
and taking up his hat and stick, to return to 
the front room to say good night, as Nanny's 
footsteps crossed the passage, " I am deter- 
mined I will come to-morrow," he said, " and 
nail it up again safe myself. It won't do to 
trust it to Nanny, she's not strong enough, 
and you are so busy always." 

" Yes, do," smiled Joel. " And you may 
as well bring a new nail with you and a bit of 
fresh cord while you are about it. There 
isn't a morsel that will do any where about 
here, I know." 
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" Done," agreed Roland. • " And now I 
have a little favour to ask you, if you are in 
a benevolent mood to-night.'' 

" Ah — eh — ^have you? — ^what ?" smiled 
Joel. 

" You recollect the day before I first went 
up to Oxford r 

'^ To Magdalen?" 

" Yes." 

" Let's see — ^that was — when — ^more than 
six years ago now, isn't it ?" 

" Somewhere thereabouts. We talked of 
many things then," went on Roland, with his 
eyes fixed Ml on his brother's face, though, as 
usual, Joel kept his dropped on the floor; 
'' but of one in particular that day, which I 
have not forgotten, nor have you, I am sure." 

"Ah — eh — do you mean about Millford? 
I as good as said, didn't I, there would be a 
snug living perhaps for you there some day ?" 

" Yes, I believe so. But that is not what I 
am alluding to now." 

" Eh— no— what then ?" 

• 

" To a promise you made me, as we shook 
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hands, that if ever I wanted that Hundred 
Thousand Pounds that my father meant to 
leave me, and which you then pressed me to 
take, but I would not, I was only to come and 
ask you, and I could have it." 

"Did I say that?" 

" Think a moment, and you will recollect 
that you did." 

"It is so long ago now," muttered Joel, 
picking at the tips of his fingers, and glancing 
nervously up at the large, open, truth-beaming 
blue eyes fixed on him, then biting away at 
his nails between his words so, that, unless 
accustomed to him, you could sometimes with 
difficulty catch what he said ; " so long ago 
now, that I have almost — " 

" No matter, then," anticipated Eoland. 
" If you have forgotten it, I think I have a 
letter somewhere in which you made some 
further mention of it, when I took my B.A. 
degree, if you would like to see it." 

" Oh — ^ah — eh — ^when you were ordained ? 
Yes, I thmk I remember something passing 
between us on the subject, now I call it to 
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mind. But you refiised it, did you not — 
positively refused it ? That is my impression. 
And acting on it, I ttink I invested the money 
in a way, that — ^that I — ^I don't quite see 
how — ^how I could well meddle with it, just at 
present, at all events." 

" I don't want you to do so," retmned Ro- 
land, calmly. " All I claim is your admission 
that you made me the promise?" 

" I admit it," granted Joel, biting harder 
and harder at his thumb-nail — " that I offered 
you the money on two separate occasions, on 
both of which you refused it — ^positively re- 
fiised it — at least, that was my impression. 
And money, in these times, is too precious a 
great deal, to remain imemployed?" 

" Make all the equitable per-centage of it 
you can," smiled Roland. " Truly it can't be 
said, that the Yoxminster Yorkea were ever 
accounted bad stewards on that score. Double 
it, treble it, do what you please with it — on 
one condition." 

"Ah — eh — ^yes — ^what's that?" and the 
crimson spots coming again on the poor 
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ttumb, Joel blotted them oflF, as before, with 
his pocket handkerchief and stood dreamily 
gazing at them, as if trying to recall some- 
thing to his mind, and he had never seen 
them before. 

" That in lien of it," went on Eoland, 
firmly, " you will make over to me the abso- 
lute fee-simple of that tumble- down cottage of 
yours at Millford, in Holly Lane, next Tup- 
per's farm ; together with the sUp of garden 
ground adjoining it, and the orchard and 
hazel copse behind, now let off to John 
Hogsby r 

''Ah — eh-— oh-r-indeed y ' exclaimed Joel, 
turning deadly pale, and starting as if he had 
been stung; "and what do you want with 
thmi r 

" Not any great deal, by way of invest- 
ment or occupation, that's true," smiled Eo- 
land, " for the receipt in full for a Hundred 
Thousand Pounds sterling, which I am willing 
to give you for them — to please a whim of 
mine." 

Joel drew a deep breath. 
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^' I am in earnest, Joel." 
" So am I, Roland, — ^make choice, to the 
value of what, granted, you would have re- 
ceived, had my father made the will he talked 
of — out of any of my other disposable estates, 
and all I can do I will ; but I must decline 
to part with that property/' 

" If I asked you why ?" returned Roland^ 
" you would not misinterpret my meaning. I 
know of no other property of yours, as far as 
I can judge, situated as it is so apart from the 
rest of the Millford rents, that you would miss 
less." 

" You are mistaken there," differed Joel, 
trying to meet his brother's open, honest 
gaze of astonishment at the refusal of such a 
trifle, in comparison with what he was entitled 
to, with something like a brother's candour ; 
but down went his eyes again on his hands, 
and it was more than half a minute before 
either of them broke a rather painM silence. 

At length, leaving his thumb for a moment j 

" I have thoughts of pulling down the cot- 
tage," said Joel, "and building a flour-mill 
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there some day. There's a good head of 
water in the back stream, and Grix thinks it 
would pay very well." 

'* If that be so/' replied Roland, drawing on 
a glove, " I have done. Good night, Joel." 

" Out of all my property," resumed Joel, 
nervously, as the wind came sweeping 
round the old house, and whistling and moan- 
ing through the key-holes and crevices louder 
and louder as the night grew stiller ; " out of 
all the Millford rents, choose where you will, 
there's my hand to it, it shall be yours, and 
welcome I but — ^but — that water-mill — Grix 
will tellyou— we have been talking of these five 
years. I allowed the place to run to ruin 
rather than let it. It's amusing to hear the 
stories they've got about it. They say it's 
haunted. That's how it was I bought the 
orchard and hazel copse of Sir Hugh for what I 
did. No one cared to rent them. And we're 
no better friends for it either. He's like all 
those who want money — quarrels with those 
who have got it to lend. Grix will tell you 
what I thought of doing there when I had 
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tiine. Is there anything else I can do for 
you r 

"Yes — ^tlll you want to pull it down for the 
mill, let Martha Bond stop in it, who went in 
the other day. Brockett told you, did he not ? ' ' 

" Yes.'' 

" And let me put it into decent repair for 
her ? " 

" What's the good of it, and we might want 
her out after Christmas ? " 

" I may take my chance of that, if I will ? " 

" She's a widow ? " 

" Yes." 

" Any chance of her marrying again ? " 

" Hardly, I should think, at her age." 

" Got a daughter, hasn't she, commg to 
live with her?" 

"Yes — ^you know — Betsy Bond, now in 
Rexford gaol, for the — " 

" Oh — ^ah — eh — ^yes, I remember. Best do 
nothing more to it than we've done already." 

"It must have the roof stopped, and the 
ceilings plastered up," continued Roland, " or 
they will come tumbling down some windy 
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night, and the windows all mended, and the 
doors put up on their hinges. If I will do 
all the rest that is wanted, will you do these ? " 
" Best see Grix about it." 
" And Grix says, best see your brother." 
^^ Well — I'll hear what he says," promised 
Joel. " Candidly, I told him I wouldn't lay 
out another shilling on it. Where's the use, 
if it's to come down next spring ? " 

" Good night, Joel — ^happy dreams to you I" 
'^ Good night, Roland. I won't go to the 
door with you — ^the wind's so high, it would 
blow out the candle, I'm afraid. I'll speak 
to Grix the first time I see him. Goodnight." 
Roland gone, Joel listened a moment in the 
passage as Nanny crossed the room over-head, 
and having locked the door of the little back- 
parlour from the outside, returned to the front 
room, to take his keys from the mantel piece, 
and put away his ledger, and see all was safe 
and sure before going to bed. The wind had 
risen to almost a hurricane, and, with the 
pelting rain, shook the old doors and win- 
dows so, that accustomed for years as he was 
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to it, Joel nevertheless stood stock still with 
the candle in his hand before he opened the 
door again, wistfully listening to every sound 
from within and without, before he went up 
stairs and shut himself in for the night — a 
night promising but little sweet sleep to Joel, 
for nothing ever made him so restless, and 
come down to his breakfast so pale and hag- 
gard looking of a morning, as when the 
stormy winds sweeping up from the water, 
the old house, well built as it was, seemed to 
shake from its foundation, and the moist air 
sent such an unwholesome smell of mould-rot 
and decay all through it from the cellars to 
the garrets, that it was well nigh too much 
even for Nanny, used to it as she had been for 
forty years and upwards. 

His bed-room door locked and bolted, Joel 
placed the candlestick on the shelf, for there 
it didn't dazzle his eyes, and he could see 
better round the room, which was large and 
lofty, though very bare of ftimiture, — ^the 
wonder of his friends at his going up into a 
garret, at his father's death, for better air, 
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having prevailed on him to move into the 
spare chamber next to Nanny's, which, not 
being required for other use, had, till he told 
her to get it ready for him, been filled with a 
lot of old fiimiture of his grandfather's, and 
other family heir-looms, sacred to the memories 
of his ancestors. 

The light in the most favourable position 
for him to see all round him at a glance, Joel, 
having satisfied himself that he had no imme- 
diate foe with which to cope through th^ night, 
but the wind, sat down in the straight high- 
backed easy chair by the bed head, with the 
same white cotton cover pinned tight over it 
that his mother had fashioned for it with her 
own skill for him once when he was ill, and 
clasping his hands in his lap, he looked at 
the ceiling; then at the bare boards (there 
being only a narrow strip of drugget on the 
side of the bed at which he got in and out) 
an ingrain dark mark on one of which arrest- 
ing his gaze, may be for the thousandth time ' 
or more, there he now kept it riveted again, 
as if he had never noticed it before ; till the 
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long wick of the candle falling over into the 
tallow, and threatening to leave him in dark- 
ness, he gave a sudden shudder ; lighted the 
rush light in the fender ; put out the candle ; 
and sitting down again by the bed head, began 
to undress himself, with his eyes wandering . 
from the ceiling to the dark mark on the floor, 
and from the floor to his thumb ; till the blood 
coming again, he sat vacantly counting, the 
drops, as he dotted his pocket-handkerchief 
afresh with them, with a ghastly smile, as no 
more would come, so peculiar, that seemingly 
he wanted to see what sort it was himself, for 
going to the looking-glass, he turned the face 
of it towards the light, and there stood fixedly 
staring at himself, till the clock on the landing 
striking the hour, he convulsively clasped his 
hands together; stood, as if transfixed for 
a while in the middle of the room ; trembled ; 
sunk on his knees ; and uttering a deep groan, 
covered his face with his hands, as if the floor 
were rocking under him with the fury of the 
wind ; and crawling to the bed-foot — morning 
at last dawned on the man of wealth ; and the 
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sun shone bright and warm in at his window ; 
and, though dreadfully pale and haggard for 
want of rest, there was one comfort — there 
was no want of money I And again at the 
wharf-side, the master of more than half a 
million — many, who, though they had slept 
soundly enough all night, were very poor, 
bowed low, and took off their hats to him, 
and gave him the wall ; and said, some of 
them no doubt, in their hearts — ^ Well to be 
him ! would we were Joel Yorke I then oh 
how happy we should be 1' 

And the winds were lulled ; and the rich 
rain fell on Joel Yorke' s fields ; and his heart 
swelled at the congratulations of his Mends, on 
the good it had done them I And Boland's 
heart bounded, too, as next day, with the 
Vicar and Mary Grey, he walked over the 
turnips, to take measurement of the odd jobs 
that had to be done for Martha Bond to make 
her comfortable ; and Martha's heart rejoiced 
that, ' amidst all her troubles, she had so much 
to be grateful for ;' and the Rector of Lyn- 

VOL. I. L 
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court rejoiced, to think lie had got rid of the 
^ black sheep ' out of his fold ; and the Vicar 
rejoiced, to know that she had found a ready 
refuge in his ; and Mary Grey was no less 
delighted, at the thought of the reclaimed 
Chmtian woman she was going, with her 
father's assistance, to make of Betsy ;-in 
short, there was seemingly cause for rgoicing 
for them all I and impelled by it, each and all 
had their own thoughts, and took their own 
way ; sufficiently confident, we dare say, every 
one of them, in their own strength and wisdom, 
to bring them out all right in the end, only 
strive and persevere long enough. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO MISS 
ELEANOR P0YNT8, OP REXFORD, AND HER 
NIECE, MISS MABEL YORKE. 

When the Bencli broke up after the committal 
of Betsy Bond to Rexford gaol, for the sus- 
pected murder of her child, Colonel Ferrand 
and Sir Hugh Walcot made the best of 
their way to the Yoxminster station, to catch 
the down express train to Rexford, where 
they had some business to transact before 
dinner. The Colonel never letting pleasure 

interfere witit business, nor business with 

L 2 
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pleasure, no sooner took liis seat in the comer 
with his back to the wind, than he gave a 
curious glance at the occupants of the other 
cushions, to see what chance there was of 
half an hour's chit-chat going along, and so, 
by ' borrowing a light, if he wanted one, of 
any luminary, great or smaU, on his way, 
learning something perchance more to his 
benefit, than if he had solely given ear to his 
dear, estimable Mend, Sir Hugh, who, with 
many excellent qualities of heart and mind, 
deemed it an imperative duty, on Bench days, 
to think and talk of nothing but Bench doings, 
which the Colonel — ^the same having been 
satisfactorily got through — dismissed as soon 
as he could fi-om his mind ; finding, fi-om expe- 
rience, that talk as long as he might about 
them with his rather fiissy Mend, Sir Hugh, 
when excited, it never materially served the 
ends of justice one jot, but always made him 
gape and yawn dreadftJly, which seemed such 
bad manners in a public conveyance. 

But though there were two of his fellow- 
travellers that day from whom, to judge by 
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appearances, the one being a sharp, pointed, 
sprightly, parrot-nosed elderly lady, with green 
spectacles, the other, a mild, credulous look- 
ing, flaxen-haired young man, in a white 
neck-cloth, who, if he did not talk much, was 
evidently a good listener, the Colonel might 
have gleaned a hint or two — no. Sir Hugh 
was too full of the part he had taken that 
day, as one of her Majesty's justices of the 
peace, to think of anything else, and, gape 
and yawn as' the Colonel might, he must and 
would be heard ; and, being a perfect gentle- 
man, though he did yawn occasionally on 
Bench days, the Colonel, seeing no help for 
it, leant back resignedly, and, half-shutting 
his eyes, bore with exemplary fortitude the 
pitiless recapitulation which Sir Hugh had 
got by heart to enliven the ride with. 

Sir Hugh's voice was always pitched in 
rather a high key, be the subject of conversa- 
tion what it might, but when particularly in- 
teresting to himself, every one was constrained 
to hear him who had ears to hear ; and the 
sharp, sprightly old lady opposite being pos- 
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sessed of exceedingly quick auricalar powers, 
as most sprightly, no longer young ladies are, 
who wear green spectacles, and the young 
man, her son, being all smiles and attention, 
by which he very likely picked up more in 
his travels than if fond of only hearing him- 
self talk, she had no alternative but to drop 
the book in her lap that she had invested a 
shilling in to beguile the way with, and being 
screened by her specs from any appearance of 
ill-bred curiosity, avail herself, as she could 
not well do otherwise, of such way-side 
gleanings as the generosity or profusion of her 
cmnpagnons de voyage threw in her path. 

" H — m — ^yes — very true — exactly so — of 
course — ^without doubt — certainly' ' — ^nodded 
the Colonel, like an old soldier on the defen- 
sive, cautious how by an ill-judged move he 
hazarded the only chance he had of providing 
against the friendly designs of his colleagues, 
and, still, giving them every credit in their 
own eyes for their influence over him, and 
great skill and discernment. 

" Atrocious I I call it," continued Sir Hugh, 
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waxing wrath., and as the Colonel only screwed 
up his mouth, but said nothing, glancing, as 
he spoke, appealingly, first at the elderly lady, 
then at the tall, mild, meek-looking young man 
facing her, who, smiling blandly, so won on 
Sir Hugh by his gentlemanly looks and man- 
ners, that, the Colonel's eyes presently being 
80 tight closed that it was very doubtful whe- 
ther he was asleep or not. Sir Hugh turned to 
him, and " Begged to know if he had heard 
anything of the proceedings at the Town Hall 
before the magistrates that day? and, if so, 
what was his opinion of that incorrigible rascal 
Ealph Andrews daring to tell the Court to its 
face that, ^ it was all a pack of lies,' what he 
had said the night before at the public-house, 
about his knowing who murdered Roland 
Yorke, and where the instrument of death 
waa-most exteaordinary I most atrocious I 
was it not ?" 

The Reverend Mr. Gabriel Gracechurch, 
thus plainly asked for his opinion, blushed a 
little, and looking at his mother, took courage ; 
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and, showing a beautiful set of white teeth, 
answered, smilingly, that — 

" He was a stranger at Yoxminster, and, 
though he had heard at Lyncourt of the 
strange circumstances of which Sir Hugh 
spoke, was unacquainted with the particulars 
of the case, further than— if his memory 
served him," with another filial look at his 
mother, — " that, if he remembered right, a 
drunken man of the name of Andrews, of the 
parish of Millford, had made some extraor- 
dinary assertions, at a public-house, relative to 
the murder of, he believed, the late Mr. Ro- 
land Yorke, of Yoxminster, which, when 
brought before the magistrates, he explained 
by saying, they were all fibs, or words to 
the same effect." 

" Yes, yes I" caught up Sir Hugh, warmly ; 
" that's so extraordinary ! so atrocious I Twice 
the rascal has made the same public spectacle 
of himself, and fools of us ! But for that, we 
shouldn't have sat till Thursday. They called 
a special meeting on purpose. I wouldn't 
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have missed being at Rexford to-day, before 
the close of the corn-market, for fifty pounds. 
It may be five hmidred out of my pocket, if 
there's a further fall in malt. I dabble a lit- 
tle in it now and then, for amusement, when 
I've any loose money. Isn't it atrocious I to 
lead us about by the nose as that rascal has 
done ? And that's how it will be, till Parlia- 
ment gives us the power we ought to have, to 
deal with such fellows. I know what my 
opinion is of the case." 

*' And so do I," replied the sprightly elderly 
lady, in an under tone, and measuring her 
words in a manner so marked and convincing 
to Sir Hugh, that she entertained the same 
view of the subject as himself, that, warming 
with each other as they went on — ^but that the 
Rexford Station was reached just as they had 
with one mind determined to be candid, and, 
while the Rev. Mr. Gracechurch amused him- 
self with the County Chronicle^ no longer 
merely to entertain the same opinions by mu- 
tual nods, and shrugs, and insinuations, but 

speak out, and have done with it — this short 

L 5 
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chapter would liave been considerably longer 
than it is, as when Sir Hugh found any one 
to agree with him, he was apt to be voluble ; 
and we should have felt bound not to omit a 
word, for the reader's information, of what he 
said on so interesting a theme as that which, 
though six years had made it an old story 
with many, had still the same all absorbing 
interest for those whom it most nearly con- 
cerned, among whom no one held himself 
more entitled, from old friendships and asso- 
ciations, to rank first and foremost, than Sir 
Hugh Walcot, Knight, with whose father, and 
grandfather before him, the Yorkes of Yox- 
minster had ever been on the most intimate 
terms. 

But " Rexford ! — Rexfordl" was imperative. 
And having ascertained that the exceedingly 
lady-like, and intelligent, and agreeable elderly 
lady, in the green spectacles, was Dowager 
Lady Gracechurch, widow of the late Admiral 
Sir Fairfax Gracechurch, of Her Majesty's 
first line-of-battle ship Invincible — which, cu^ 
riously enough, from some " screw loose " in 
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her somewhere, had never been in action, — 
and that the very prepossessing young cler- 
gyman, with the beautiful set of white teeth, 
and flaxen hair, parted down the middle, 
and who gave his opinions with such modest 
hesitation, and deference to possibilities, was 
her only son, lately ordained, and * very likely 
to accept the vacant curacy at Lyncourt, under 
the Rev. Mr. Stem,' — ^nothing could exceed Sir 
Hugh's joy, to hear that they were so soon to 
become near friends and neighbours I and the 
Rexford platform, till they got into their car- 
riage, was quite a little scene of courtly com- 
pliments and congratulations ; during which — 
to shew how ridiculous it is to say the high 
church party are proud — ^it was quite beauti- 
ful, to see with what Christian calmness and 
unconcern Mr. Gracechurch took the loss of 
his portmanteau, smiling so sweetly on the 
porters, who made sure it was either left be- 
hind at Yoxminster, or had gone on to Bridge- 
water, that they might well stare at each 
other, abashed at the thought of their own 
short-comings, on the score of patience ; and 
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Sir Hugh run to the carriage step before lie 
got there, and, taking the privilege of an old 
friend, whisper hurriedly to his mother, loud 
enough for the footman to hear — " I can see 
he will be an acquisition to us ! just what we 
want I you may well be proud of him !" hav- 
ing delivered himself of which, and waved 
hands, oflF shot Sir Hugh for the Com Ex- 
change, bent on the £500 which, " if it hadn't 
been for that reprobate, Ralph, he would have 
made, he declared to himself, by the rise in 
malt, that day before five o'clock, as sure as 
his name was Walcot." 

The maltings having little more interest for 
the Colonel than what he felt for them when 
he drank his glass of bitter beer, of which he 
was fond, he would first dispatch two or three 
little matters that had brought him there; 
and then, if he had time, drop in for ten 
minutes on Miss Eleanor Poynts, and see how 
Mabel Yorke was, and ask her to come and 
spend a month with them at Lyncourt, if 
Auntie would spare her ; as they all liked Mabel 
exceedingly, and thought her a very hand- 
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some, elegant, pleasant, sensible girl, and that 
it was a great pity, with her expectations, she 
did not see more society than Aunt Eleanor's 
rather exclusive notions on points of etiquette 
and propriety — ^and, consequently, limited cir- 
cle of visiting friends at and round about 
Rexford — ^were ever likely to bring her 
enough into. 

The fact is. Aunt Eleanor was prouder than 
a resident inhabitant of such a place as Eex- 
ford ought to have been, for her own comfort. 
It was essentially a mercantile town, and 
though there were two or three nice families 
here and there in the neighbourhood, of a 
grade and status that the niece of General Sir 
Marmaduke Poynts, by the mother's side, 
might well like to see in her card-basket, they 
had town-houses, and when they were not 
down, there were only the clergyman and 
their home circles, and the doctors, and law- 
yers, and a rich farmer or two to associate 
with ; and so Miss Poynts, unless for about 
five months in the year, led a very, what she 
called retired life ; but which, looking at her 
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niece, now her constant companion, every one 
else, the Colonel included, took leave to call 
rather a shut up and mistaken one, as &r as 
Mabel Yorke was concerned. 

That Miss Eleanor Poynts had good blood 
in her veins, no one disputed ; but that was no 
reason, some people said, ^ why she should, if 
she chose to live at Eexford, look dovm so on 
every one else, whose ancestors never troubled 
the Heralds' College to find them a coart of 
arms.' Not that Miss Poynts had any con- 
tempt for those among whom she lived, who 
had no crests on their plate or envelopes ; nay, 
she entertained the highest respect for the 
mercantile classes, and her bearing and beha- 
viour towards her tradesmen in general, were 
even more courteous and affable than to sundry 
monied smaU gentry, in suburban residences, 
with carriage-drives, and a lodge to them, and 
crests on their carriage panels, and a page 
to carry their Bibles and Prayer-books to 
church on Sundays, who gave themselves no 
end of tether, and because they had what 
they called ^ a place and grounds ' of iheir 
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otortj deemed themselves privileged to talk of 
Hie Squire, and Lord of the Manor — ^because 
there was a mortgage or two on the lands — ia 
a very whimsical manner, and, in Eleanor 
Poynts' opinion, who took in Punchj ^^ in an 
exceedingly * snobbish ' way, too, and exces* 
sively vulgar." 

Miss Poynts would probably have enjoyed 
her nice ^ place and grounds' more than she 
did, if there had been none but the Squire's 
park, and the clergyman, and doctor, and 
lawyer, and the farmers, and cottage labourers 
to live among; but Rexford was prettily 
pitched in the midst of some very pleasant 
and picturesque scenery, and the builders had 
dotted the surrounding sylvan hills and ver- 
dant slopes with such charming little veran- 
dahed villas and gothic cottages, suitable to all 
incomes, that to look down on them on a 
clear, calm evening from the hill -top, as you 
came from Yoxminster in search of a home, 
what, imder heaven, could humble heart, 
weary of the toil and turmoil of crowded 
cities, and panting for rest and quiet, want 
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more ? Evidently * nothing I' said one after 
the other, to the builder's great delight ; till 
soon not a square yard of available land but 
fetched its price, and Miss Eleanor Poynts' 

* pretty place/ once the ' little monarch of all 
it surveyed/ and luxuriating in its treasured 
solitude, had neighbours in plenty, and pre- 
cisely of a sort that, in Eleanor Poynts' 
private opinion, " should have gone to Hamp- 
stead, or Highgate, or Clapham Common, and 
been as fine and grand, and fussy and foolish 
as they pleased." 

Certainly it was perfectly optional with 
Miss Poynts, whether she continued to reside at 

* The Priory,' or to sell or let it, and pack up 
her waggon-loads of moveables and go and 
live elsewhere. She was amply independent. 
She could do just what she pleased about it. 
People said her income was somewhere about 
a thousand-a-year, though she only spent 
half of it. And for many a day after she 
found herself hemmed in so by new comers, 
serious thoughts kept her at her bed-room 
window, which overlooked the fresh chimney 
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pots, in two minds whether to leave them all 
a clear coast, or fortify herself as best she could 
against a * calamity/ as she called it, which 
the Rector told her " was not confined by any 
means to herself, but, in these rail-road times, 
was the universal fate of all places, like the 
suburbs of Rexford, where there was the 
attractive charm of healthful pleasant town 
and country combined ; and go where she 
would, now-a-days, if she went where nature 
delighted, as well as Eleanor Poynts, to dwell, 
there she would also find Messrs. Smith, Jones, 
and Robinson, mustering thicker and thicker, 
as they opened their cross-lines ; and, there- 
fore, he would earnestly advise her, before 
removing elsewhere, to be sure that she 'bet- 
tered herself,' as the servants said when they 
wanted a change ; for it was not always that 
the prospect, so beautiful in the distance, 
would bear looking at closely, when you got 
to it. She knew the faults of where she was ; 
and he recommended her, rather to cultivate a 
kindly feeling with the new chimney pots, if 
possible, than fly away to others which, though 
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she could not see it now, might, when she was 
nearer them, smoke a great deal more to annoy 
her than those under cover of the belt of young 
oaks there along the hUl-side, which, only 
give them time, would grow up, and not only 
make ' ships of the line,' perhaps, some day, 
but hide her from Smith, Jones, and Eobin- 
son — she must be pleased not to forget that — 
as well as ihem^ from Miss Eleanor Poynts ; 
and then how neighbourly and happy they 
might all be together, never seeing anything 
hardly of each other, imless they liked, except 
on Sundays?" 

It was good counsel ; and her niece, Mabel 
Yorke, losing her father about the same time, 
and sadly needing a mother's heart, to go to 
for consolation in her grief and affliction. 
Aunt Eleanor's mind was made up — ^she 
would continue to live where she was, and ask 
her niece to come and live with her. And, if 
she would, she thought they might live very 
happily together at The Priory, which, left 
her by her maternal uncle, was endeared to 
her by many treasured recollections of her 
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earliest and happiest years ; some of wHch she 
had passed there when a girl, and when all was 
sunshine and joy I and "Eleanor Pojmts, though 
now an old maid, need not have been so, if 
she had not said no more than once, in those 
very wood-walks and bowers, when she was 
asked to say yes J' 

Furthermore, her niece, Mabel, though an 
elegant, graceful, good-looking girl enough, 
and singularly right-minded, sadly lacked that 
polish which it had always grieved her Aunt 
Eleanor to see her £a.ther was so indifferent 
about. He spared nothing, to have her taught 
what he conceived were the main educational 
requisites for a young woman in her position, 
making sure that the money he had at one 
time or other paid to schools, and governesses, 
and French, and music, and writing, and 
arithmetic, and dancing masters, &c., &c., 
were amply sufficient to entitle her to sit at 
the head of the table of even the High Sheriff 
of the County himself, if he wanted her for a 
wife. And, to do her justice, Mabel Yorke, 
as far as all that went, added to her natural 
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gracefol carriage and manners, might have 
sat side by side — ^so long as she maintained 
that almost absolute command over her lips 
for which she was noted in society— with the 
first countess in the land. So long? Yes, 
that was true. And knowing it to be so, Aunt 
Eleanor had spent more time, " thinking what 
was best to be done to open Mabel's lips in 
company a little oftener, without prejudice to 
her charms/' than any one knew of but herself. 
It was a thought that occupied much of Aunt 
Eleanor's aflfectionate regard for her niece; 
and she was foil of it when her father met 
with his cruel death. 

Then came a total revolution, as it were, in 
the household aflfairs of Yorke House. It 
seemed to shake to its foundation with the ter- 
rible blow it had sustained, and for a long 
time to totter so under it, that it was doubtful 
whether Joel would continue to live there, in 
the teeth of the dismal forebodings that were 
for ever being conveyed to him from one or 
the other about it. To use Nanny's expres- 
sion, "It felt to her like no house at all, but to 
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be all of a crumble-like ; and go about it, top 
or bottom, attics or cellars — ^it was all one — 
though built of good hard brick and oak, there 
didn't seem to be a sound place in it nowhere ; 
and sometimes it felt to rock under her so, it 
made her quite dizzy ; would to God they 
were shut of it !" But rock or not, it was the 
house in which the business of the Yoxminster 
Yorkes had flourished, beyond any other 
house of business in the county, for now up- 
wards of two centuries ; and Joel would stick 
to it, despite all evil predictions, and disagree- 
ables, and drawbacks, as it was his bounden 
duty to do, he conceived— his father's injunctions 
both to him and Roland, as his next succes- 
sors, having always been, " That, come what 
might, they were never to desert the old house 
in which they drew their first breath, but, as 
long as one brick remained on another, to be 
staunch and true to it, as it had been to them, 
or bad luck would befall them/' 

So, Joel, in the discharge of his bounden 
duty, had but one course to pursue, and, come 
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what miglit, would pursue it as long as the 
house called him its master. And of course 
Joel's house and home should always be his 
sister Mabel's, too, as long as she was single 
and chose to make it hers. As yet, Eoland 
had none to offer her. When he had, 
whose heart and home would be more re- 
joicingly open to her, come when she would^ 
than her brother Eoland's? That Mabel 
knew very well. And Joel also had ever 
been, in the main, a kind and considerate 
brother to her, and solicitous to please and 
amuse her ; but after the terrible death of her 
father, the very look of the old house outside 
turned her cold, and the sleepless nights she 
passed in tt^ tiU she went to Aunt Eleanor' s^ 
though Nanny slept in the same room with 
her, played such havoc with her health and 
spirits, that Joel the less hesitated to part with 
her; and was only reconciled to his loss by 
the cheering accounts he received of " how 
much better she was getting at The Priory I 
and how kind Aunt Eleanor was to her I and 
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what progress she was making with her mas- 
ters I and the charming friends to whom dear 
Auntie had presented herl'' 

Yes, the charming friends 1 On them Aunt 
Eleanor built not a little to assist her in 
making Mabel the model of grace which, in 
her opinion, nature had intended her for, but 
education left sadly unfulfilled. The ground 
work was good enough, but what was the best 
built house, without not only its indispensable 
furniture, but its decorations, and ornaments, 
and elegances ? Mabel was sound and sensible 
enough for all needful purposes — ^her mother's 
memory had nothing to be accused of on 
that score; nay, she was captivating, very 
captivating ! so long as she listened, rather 
than talked. And this was what troubled 
Aunt Eleanor to see, for she was convinced 
that, when brought mor^ into good society i 
and she had some one, like herself, constantly 
at her elbow at home, to gently check her 
when too elated, and judiciously encourage 
her to feel more self-confident than she did, in 
company, the fear she. Aunt Eleanor, now 
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felt, when she was required to give an order 
to a servant, before friends, or mix in conver- 
sation, " that her niece would express herself in 
a manner to make her aunt blush for her," 
would soon vanish, and Mabel Yorke would 
be safe to hold that position ere long in so- 
ciety, which, with her expectations, she was 
as fairly entitled to look for as any girl of her 
rank in the county. 

It was not enough for Aunt Eleanor, that, 
in silence, Mabel was safe ; that " the men all 
fell in love with her," as the Colonel said, 
" directly they entered the room." Her aunt 
" must not be sitting on thorns, whenever she 
was being looked at with loving eyes ; lest, on 
opening her mouth, the sweet illusion should 
be dispelled, and the chances of her becoming 
what she should like to see her some day, as 
far off as ever." Aunt Eleanor attached great 
importance to deportment, and elegance of 
speech, and dignity of demeanour, and a 
sweet, even, unexcited tone of voice. Mabel, 
sitting full-dress on a sofa, or, in her simple 
morning undress, at her work or books, was 
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Aunt Eleanor's idea of a handsome, gracefiil, 
lady-like girl. There was something almost 
queenly in her look and manner, something 
that inspired not only admiration, but a feel- 
ing akin to homage as you gazed on her. She 
did not court you to her, she did not in any 
way, by look or word, put you in conceit with 
yourself, yet you felt drawn towards her, and 
pleased with yourself, and proud, if she gave 

you a smile. And who knew this better than 

« 

Aunt Eleanor ? " And why was she to sit on 
thorns ever, when, with such charms of per- 
son and manner as Mabel was mistress of, 
with a little judicious discipline and drilling, 
she might, whenever she opened her lips, 
make Auntie all to nothing the proudest and 
happiest Auntie anywhere to be found in the 
shire?" 
What was Aunt Eleanor afraid of? Cer- 
. tainly not of her niece's grammar, nor of the 
mispronunciation of her words, nor of any 
infelicity of tone or attitude ; but, simply and 
solely, that, rather from an habitual careless- 

VOL. I. M 
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ness than indolence of disposition, she would 
not sufficiently think of what she was going 
to speak of, before the words escaped her, 
and if asked to ring the bell for the candles, 
it was as likely as not, when the servant came, 
she would say to him — " Put a couple of 
candles on the piano," — as say what she 
ought ; and this not because she knew no bet-, 
ter, but because, witjj all her dear Auntie's pre- 
cepts and examples, she was constitutionally 
too easy and indifferent on those little indis- 
pensable points of politeness that Auntie laid 
such stress on, as characteristic of good breed- 
ing ; and early habits, too, are rather difficult 
to conquer. 

But where is the Colonel, who, if he had 
time, meant to run across the meadows, and 
" with his own eyes see how Miss Mabel was 
getting on ?" 

" I think I can manage it," he said to him- 
self, looking at his watch and finding he had 
yet three-quarters of an hour to spare before 
he must be on the platform again for the re- 
turn train to Yoxminster ; " step out well, and 
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I can do it in ten minutes/' And so lie did ; 
and as good luck would have it — for they say- 
it always favours the brave — ^yes^Miss Poynts 
was at home, and Miss Yorke, too ; and Robin, 
who told the Colonel so, grinned again, he 
felt so pleased I for well Robin knew, if there 
was one of her esteemed friends more than 
another that his mistress was always delighted 
to see at The Priory, it was Colonel Fer- 
rand. 

Time was precious. If nobody else did, 
soldiers learn the value of it, and express 
trains stopped for no man. Wherefore the 
Colonel had no objection to a draught of 
spring- water. "No, thank you — ^no wine, 
nor brandy, nor raspberry vinegar, nor orange- 
flower syrup, nor anything else in it. Miss 
Mabel, if you please ; but, simply a glass of 
water just out of the well, and with all the 
speed possible, tell Robin.*' 

'^ Let's see," said Miss Poynts, " you say 

you must be going? We have a roast goose 

and apple sauce, and an apricot tart, is it not 

my love, for dinner? and my friend, Miss 

j^. 2 
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Drake, has sent me a fresh tin of cream from 
Lynton. Please yourself." 

" Lucky for the fresh tin, that I can't to-day 
— ^pos, can't — ^without offending Mrs. Ferrand 
mortally," smiled the Colonel. " What par- 
don there might have been for me, had it hap- 
pened to have been a beef-steak and suet 
dumpling, I can't say. As it is— no, thank 
you. But, if you are bent on sending Agnes 
a little pot of the cream, I don't say. Miss 
Mabel, I won't oblige your aunt by charging 
myself with its faithfal delivery, and, if it will 
ftuiiher gratify her, pronouncing my candid 
opinion of its merits the first time we meet. 
And, bye the bye, that reminds me of some- 
thing, when you have pulled the bell and 
told Jennet to fill the pot up to the brim, and 
put it on the hall table — ^I have to tell you." 

" And what news, pray, for us from Yox- 
minster ?" asked Auntie. 

" You'll get it in the Chronicle^ safe enough, 
to-morrow morning," said the Colonel. 
" That reprobate fellow, Ealph Andrews, 
has turned up again." 
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" What?^' cried Mabel, turning ashy pale; 
" he come back ? I thought he was in New 
Zealand/' 

" Don't let us talk of him/' frowned the 
Colonel, glancing towards the clock on the 
mantle-piece. " One of his dnmken brawls, 
that's all. He's incorrigible! There's no 
believing a word he says. When he's drunk, 
he's like a wild beast. We've caged him for 
three months for knocking the policeman 
down. What's to be done with him when he 
comes out, heaven only knows, imless Arnold 
Grey will take him in hand and do something 
with him;" and the Colonel shrugged his 
shoulders, in evident small faith as to the 
result. 

" What does he say now — that bad fellow I 
Ralph, I mean," asked Auntie. 

" Oh ! all sorts of horrible things, one 
day ; and the next, when we lug him up 
before us, that they are ' all a pack of lies,' to 
our face." 

" Does he say that, again ?" asked Mabel, 
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breaking the ' tight curb ' that Auntie talked 
so of, in her anxiety to hear all she could. 

"Yes, the rascal! and that's all we can get 
out of him." 

"How strange- 'how very strange!'' re- 
joined Auntie. "Just the same story as 
before?" 

" With one addition," observed the Colonel, 
picking up his broad-brimmed hat from his 
feet; "you'll see it in the papers — that — 
that — he knew where the hammer was — but 
it's ' all a pack of lies now,' he says — ^with 

which the " 

" Does he say that ?" caught up Mabel. 
" Is it possible he can be telling the truth ?" 
" He says not^ now," repeated the Colonel. 
" Most strange," exclaimed Auntie. " It's 
a fearful mystery! But God's eye never 
sleeps. That must be our faith and assurance. 
It will come to light some day. My love" — 
to Mabel — " leave it to Him. His times and 
ways are ever right, and enough for us. Nothing 
but sad tidings this week. A grievous case 
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that of poor Martha Bond's. We pity her 
very much." 

'^ How did you hear of it?" 

" By a letter this morning from my nephew 
Eoland. He speaks of it so feelingly I" 

" He is an excellent fellow !" 

Mabel's lips moved, but the words, if ut- 
tered, did not reach the Colonel ; he saw the 
tears fill her large dark grey eyes, and 
he thought to himself he " never saw 
her look more beautiful to his mind than 
then I" 

" It is to be hoped," went on Auntie, " that 
the pains taken for Betsy will not disappoint 
the hopes of the good friends her mother has 
found in her trouble ?" 

" Good friends indeed I" echoed the Colonel. 
"You and the Vicar will agree very well, 
that's clear." 

" In everything," assented Auntie, with a 
warmth and proud flash of the eyes, that made 
Mabel feel she should have liked very much 
to have got up, if she dared, and given dear 
Auntie a little kiss on the cheek ; and, if the 
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Colonel had been Roland, to have done the 
same to him, too. 

Was the Colonel a magician, that he re- 
garded her with that searching glance ? Did 
he read her thoughts ? And, if so, what were 
his ? Why did he fidget so in his chair, and 
nearly pull the brim of his old hat into holes? 
It was getting to within five minutes of the 
moment when he must jump up, if there were 
to be any peace in the house, and say good 
bye. Auntie knew it, too, and so did Mabel, 
in another five minutes he would be off ; and 
yet there they sat, for certainly not less than 
half a minute, looking at each other — with 
hearts brimming over with what they had to 
say, when it was too late — and not a word 
would come to their lips. It was very pro- 
voking ! and turning to a little tripod-stand 
at her elbow, on which was a crystal vase, 
full of moss-roses. Auntie dropped her eyes on 
them, to pick out the sweetest bud she could 
find for a parting button-hole gift. This 
roused the Colonel to a clear sense of one 
thing, viz., that if he had anything further 
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to communicate before the half-hour struck, 
Mabel was there close to him, and quite ready 
to listen to him, with all that grace and deco- 
rum that dear Aimtie was daily getting 
prouder and prouder of in her niece — * her 
great improvement was so manifest 1' 

" Please not to forget that something you re- 
membered just now you had to tell us,'' 
reminded Auntie, still deep in the choice of 
the, best bud. " What a pity you are always 
in such a hurry to run away again, when you 
come to see us — let me see how often is it — 
once a month — not oftener, now ?" 

"Say another word," cried the Colonel, 
jumping up and confronting Miss Mabel, " and 
see if I deliver the important message from 
Lyncourt I have got for you. — What mum ? 
Very well then, now listen. Miss Mabel." 

" See if I don't 1" laughed Mabel, unable to 
resist the funny fit that came over her. 

" Mabel ! — ^my love 1 — my darling 1" ex- 
claimed Auntie, with a start. 

"What's the matter?" quoth the Colonel. 
" Miss Mabel, I am surprised at you ! Give 

M r 
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way, Miss, to your feelings, in that way? 
You have profited but little, I see, by that last 
lecture I gave you. When a young woman of 
your age and ability — ^by Jove I it isn't so late 
as that, is it ? — ^there's a job ! Do you hear, 

Miss r 

"What is it?" 

" My dear Mabel 1 what are you thinking 
of?" cried Auntie, fairly aroused. 

^' There's an awfiil mistake, then, to make 
again," frowned the Colonel. " * What isitV 
Atrocious ! as Sir Hugh says. Why, in pity's 
name, not let well alone, and say what only ? 
Well your aunt may scream. What can you 
be thinking of ?" 

" Make her understand that^ if you can," 
agreed Auntie, tieing up twin pet-buds with a 
sprig ofmignionetteinto a bouquet, "and I'll 
thank you." 

" If I asked you to come and spend a fort- 
night at Lyncourt with us, and would drive 
across and fetch you to-morrow, on condition 
that your aimt came then and bundled off with 
you — if she didn't alter her mind and stay 
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till the month was out, — pray, going on in 
this most extraordinary way, how do you 
think she would let you ?'' 

'^ Wouldn't she, though ?" 

"Mabel! Mabel I Mabel! what next?" 

" Good bye !'' groaned the Colonel, putting 
the roses in his button-hole, and begging a pin 
of the incorrigible^ with an expression inex- 
pressible ; " whether or no, I shall be within 
a couple of miles of you to-morrow, and will 
drop in and see. What I might do, if it 
were a niece of my own, is another mat- 
ter. I might be induced to look it over on 
one condition — ^go and beg Auntie's pardon 
this moment — do you hear T^ 

'^ Yes," laughed Mabel, clapping her hands ; 
*' but don't you wish you may catch me doing 

it!" 

"What?" screeched the Colonel, seizing 
his stick and rushing out of the house ; " now 
you have done for yourself!" and well for Miss 
Mabel it was, that Auntie was hungry and 
wanted her dinner, and that the roast goose 

■ 

and apple-sauce, and apricot tart, and Devon 
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cream were all ' most delicious 1' and just what 
dear Auntie liked ; otherwise, we can't say 
what might have happened. As it was, 
Auntie pulled rather a long face, till Robin 
came to say that ^dinner was served;' when, 
remembering " that in all probability it would 
be the last time they should eat together again 
for fourteen very very long days 1" she bright- 
ened up, and said no more about what — ^but for 
a little weak comer in Auntie's heart that was 
by no means so impregnable as she thought 
it — would have got Miss Mabel into a pretty 
scrape, and, may be, cost her a tear or two. 

The Colonel was only just in time for the 
train. The guard's whistle was at his lips. 
But half a minute to a soldier is everything ; 
and off back again : — 

''How about the malts, eh?" he asked, 
gaily, settling himself opposite his old jfriend, 
Sir Hugh ; "no end of money some of them 
have been making by them, I hear, to-day?" 

" Confound that reprobate rascal ! yes, 
you're right," growled Sir Hugh — "Joel 
Yorke has cleared a round Two Thousand, if 
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he has bagged a penny ; and here am I, with- 
out a sixpence ! Atrocious 1 But for that 
rascal, I should have pocketed a clean Five 
Hundred before five o'clock, as sure as 
that's a windmill yonder 1^' 

" Very provoking," admitted the Colonel, 
asking the mercantile gentleman next him, " if 
he might look at his Times 9 " 

"Provoking? It's atrocious 1" muttered 
Sir Hugh, glancing at the corpulent person of 
his fellow traveller, to see if he were in a con- 
versable mood. " Perfectly atrocious 1 that a 
reprobate rascal like that should have the 
daring impudence to lead us by the nose and 
make fools of us in this way 1 Parliament 
ought to be ashamed of itself, to cripple and 
tie our hands as it does 1 Do away with cap- 
ital punishment, indeed ? Arnold Grey must 
be out of his senses 1'' 

" It's the right hand of the law, sir," said 
the corpulent gentleman. 

"Without it, what would become of us?" 
shuddered Sir Hugh. 

" We should all be murdered, sir, in our 
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beds/' said the gentleman with the large 
waistcoat. 

" The psuedo-philanthropic spirit of the 
age/' fired Sir Hugh, " is emasculating us, as 
a nation." 

"Degrading us, sir, in the eyes of the 
world," agreed the fat gentleman, letting 
down the glass for more air. 

" I am exactly of your way of thinking, sir," 
responded Sir Hugh. " Do you happen to be 
interested at all in the present prices of malt?" 

" Malt, sir, malt ?" echoed the corpulent 
brewer, drawing himself up, and erroneously 
supposing that ' every trade is known by its 
TTum^^ and feeling rather disposed, in his own 
person, not to admit such an inference. " No, 
sir, no — I have no immediate interest in malt, 
sir, except that a glass of pale ale " — ^fanning 
himself with his handkerchief — "would be 
very refreshing, sir 1 don't you think so ?" 
which shutting up Sir Hugh, — ^the fat brewer 
fell to the perusal of another paper that he 
drew from his pocket ; and finding no one to 
further unbosom himself to, — as the Colonel 
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was still deep in the heading articles/ — ^he 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and sinking back, 
was fast asleep when they got to Yoxminster ; 
and almost inclined to be testy, when the 
Colonel shook him, and asked him " why he 
was guilty of such bad manners ? and what 
he had been dreaming of, to mutter and mum- 
ble so about malt, and Parliament, and pale 
ale, and that rascal BalphI and Eoland 
Yorke's murder ? What must the stout gen- 
tleman opposite, in the open waistcoat, have 
thought of such very suspicious behaviour ?'' 
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CHAPTER X. 



BUSY MAN — AND MAN OP BUSINESS. 

Yes, Sir Hugh was right. Joel Yorke, true 
to the ruling canon of his house, that ' gold 
was given to make gold of/ had cleared at a 
stroke more than £2,000 profit, by the rise in 
malt. He seemed to take no pains about it, 
nay, to be rather apathetic than otherwise on 
the subject, when Mr. Drayton, the manager, 
*' suggested the probability of a speedy turn of 
prices, and the advisability of their making 
' an honest penny' by them while they could." 
Poor Sir Hugh's state of excitement, when 
induced to ^ dabble a little,' on the issue of 
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the throw, was very great 1 The Colonel, who 
for some things liked him, used to say it was 
" pitiable !^' Why should he torture himself 
so ? nine times out of ten for nothing. But 
whether his sufferings, in suspense, were 
greater than Joel Yorkers, we cannot say. 
Sir Hugh showed them more, that's certain, 
than his wealthy neighbour. The very 
thought of it, that he would be £500 richer or 
poorer by that time to-morrow, made every 
man, who would listen to him on the subject, 
his friend. They could read on his brow, if 
they knew him at all, what was passing in his 
mind. Any attempt at concealment would 
have overwhelmed him quite, if it had not 
driven him mad ; and when the issue happened 
to be thousands instead of hundreds — for 
occasionally his credulity in his own judgment 
and penetration knew no bounds — sage neigh- 
bours would shake their heads at each other 
as they saw him puflBng and prespiring up and 
down High Street, though the wind was frosty ; 
and Bome of them, significantly touching their 
foreheads with their forefingers, predict all 
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manner of private asylum teminations to sack 
" insane follies !" 

Clearly, with all his acumen, nature had 
not made Sir Hugh Walcot for a man of busi- 
ness. Under excitement and suspense, he was 
a walking book of revelations. He must, as 
the vital hour drew near, fasten on some one 
or other, and, either by direct acknowledg- 
ment or implication, make him or her as much 
master or mistress of the whole matter jis him- 
self. Then alone could he sustain the burthen 
he had laid on himself. And even then, if the 
fatal moment had been much longer delayed 
that swept from him the stakes that he could 
very-ill afford to lose, and so put an end to the 
tortures of uncertainty, there is no saying how 
soon the predictions of his sager friends might 
have been verified. But this communicative 
disposition of his saved him. " It was his 
only safety-valve," the Colonel used to say ; 
and his friends feeling for his head, because 
^hey really believed he had a good heart, never 
grudged him a button, though he twisted and 
twisted till he nearly pulled it off by the neck, 
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hoping that every next twist would be the last, 
and that then he would have done tearing 
them to pieces, and himself, too. 

That self-multiplying power of gold, to make 
gold, is a mighty art 1 Some would seem to 
attain to it almost from their cradles, while 
others, with all their labour, go to their graves 
without having even mastered its rudiments. 
Pigmies are bom to it, while giants, strive and 
struggle as they will, have no more strength 
to deal with it successfully than babes. Sir 
Hugh Walcot was a babe at it — Joel Yorke a 
giant : Sir Hugh could never conceal what he 
felt — ^by any external sign or symptom, who 
ever plumbed to the bottom of Joel Yorkers 
breast? wherefore folks called Sir Hugh a 
fool — Joel Yorke a wise man. Joel Yorke 
always won — Sir Hugh almost invariably lost : 
Sir Hugh, though it was frosty, puffed and 
perspired till he knew his fate — though a hun- 
dred thousand pounds had depended on how 
he played the cards in his hands, Joel Yorke 
would have remained perfectly unconcerned, 
apparently, whether he gained or not: Sir 
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Hugh had all the roles of arithmetic at his 
fingers-ends, and took a ' second-class' at Cam- 
bridge in logic and mathematics, but somehow 
was always out in his reckonings — ^beyond the 
' rule of three/ Joel Yorke never ventured, but 
who ever knew him to miscalculate a chance 
or be wrong in his products? Sir Hugh, 
moreover, was troubled with more or less 
conscience — ^Joel Yorke, if he had one — ^as his 
brother Roland insisted everyone had in their 
right reason — ^never let it interfere, any more 
than the Colonel did pleasure, with business : 
It would have pained Sir Hugh to set himself 
up by pulling another down — ^Joel Yorke felt 
no more compunction in foreclosing a mort- 
gage, though it turned his debtor into the 
streets, than hearing of the wringing of the 
neck of the fowl he had bought for his dinner, 
or the breaking of a bank which threw in- 
creased customers into his own : to no text 
of scripture did Joel Yorke listen more com- 
fortably, when the rector or his curate preached 
on it (for he attended his church regularly 
twice every Sunday), than that of * The Un- 
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just Steward/ who acted wisely in taking 
good care of himself — Sir Hugh, on the con- 
trary, always fidgetted under those sermons, 
not one of which had ever explained, what 
seemed to him on the face of it a most gross 
and palpable piece of rascality on the part of 
the Steward, to his satisfaction, and " if his 
butler, in the pewbehindhim, thought he would 
stand anything of that sort from a servant of 
his, he was very much mistaken;" Joel 
Yorke considered it excellent doctrine — Sir 
Hughes conscience kicked rather at the thought 
of ' making a friend of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,' to help himself at a pinch, 
and wished very much, " that if the parsons 
couldn't explain it better than they did, they 
would leave it alone ; for what earthly good 
could it do to more than one shrewd varlet he 
knew of in the parish ? whose eyes, anybody 
could see, glistened again every time they had 
* scripture warrant,' as they called it, given 
them for defrauding their employers in that 
way." In short, 'dabble' as he would in 
one speculation or another, till his friends at last 
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began to think " he must be madi ' ' Sir Hugh had,* 
as we observed before, more or less conscience, 
knew a pleasure or two beyond 60 per cent., 
and worse pains than drawing a blank — Joel 
Yorke's only pleasure on earth was to gain, 
his only paiQ, though he did not shew it, to 
lose. 

Till within a few months of Roland Yorke's 
death by the hand of an assassin, the families 
of the Yorkes and Walcots, of Yoxminster, had 
been for the best part of a century on the 
most intimate and friendly terms. In old 
Joel Yorke's time — ^the same 'old Joel,' as 
they called him, who left Master Spencer 
Walcot, the sculptor, the ten thousand pounds, 
consols, in his will — ^nothing could exceed the 
professions of friendship and amity that al- 
ways bound them, as if in one mutual interest, 
together. And this went on unimpaired, till 
one day a rumour reached Roland Yorke, 
banker, fitrmer, maltster, wool-stapler, &e., 
&c., that his old and intimate friend. Sir Hugh 
Walcot, Knight — who had been commanded to 
' rise up Sir Hugh' by His Majesty King Wil- 
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liam, for some really brilliant naval achieve- 
ments worthy of his name — had ' no assets ' at 
the bank, to meet a bill drawn on him by the 
House, for a certain sum of twelve hundred 
pounds advanced by it at his earnest solicita- 
tion, wherewith to complete the purchase of 
his then residence, 'The Rookery,' which 
being of itself ample security, the House took 
in pledge, to oblige him ; otherwise " it was 
contrary to their usual custom, and what they 
would not have done, except to so old a 
friend/' 

The bill was met next day by Sir Hugh's 
solicitor, Mr, Jonathan Brockett ; but if Sir 
Hugh had been a man of business, in Roland 
Yorke's acceptation of the term, he would 
have taken care to provide for it, in time to 
prevent the unpleasant impression that its dis- 
honor had given rise to at the House, and 
which no after assets, be the amount to his 
name what they might, would have washed 
from Roland Yorke's memory, though allr the 
rest of the world had forgotten it. It is due 
to Su' Hugh, to admit that there would have 
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been no delay in the matter, but for a disap- 
pointment in the receipt of some looked for 
remittances at the time, which not coming as 
expected, was excessively provoking ! but it 
seems Roland Yorke was one of those, who, 
when money ought to have been paid, but 
was not, had no sympathy for 'unfortunate 
circumstances,' the meaning of which he took 
to be, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
either unwillingness or inability, both of 
which, however they might excite his pity, 
were deserving of very little respect in a Yox- 
minster Yorke's estimation, where the non- 
payment of money due was concerned. 

Time passed. But time does not heal all 
wounds. There are some wounds of the spirit 
that no lapse of years can cure. Sir Hugh 
had received a blow from which he never re- 
covered. If no one else remembered that 
unfortunate bill affair, he himself never forgot 
it. It haunted him like a spectre to the — 

but we must not anticipate. It was the 

« 

' skeleton in his closet ;' and " was at the bot- 
tom," the Colonel would have it, " of all the 
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subsequent losses on losses that his infatuated 
dabbling, in one abortive scheme or another, 
to surprise Joel Yorke, had brought on him/' 
Could he but make a fortune by some lucky- 
hit, " what a triumph to take it all, in notes 
and gold, to Joel Yorke's bank I and so over- 
whelm the remembrance of that miserable 
£1,200 — Oh, ye gods I what a moment of ex- 
tatic joy that would be 1'' 

And Sir Hugh tried — and tried with all his 
might I — and what was once, when he received 
it from his father, a very comfortable private 
fortune, for a private gentleman to leave to 
his son, by degrees grew less and less, till it be- 
came evident even to himself, that unless he 
either stopped short where he was, or, by some 
bold stroke, recovered the ground he had lost, 
so far from ever being able to astonish Joel 
Yorke I in all probablility he would be obliged 
to raise what yet he could on ' The Rookery,' or 
sell it, with its burthens, for what it would 
fetch, and go and live, ' under a cloud,' in 
Paris or Brussels for the remainder of his days. 

Stopping short involved a sort of winding 
VOL. 1. N 
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up of affairs, a ^ taking of stock/ as Joel Yorke 
would have termed it, a looking things in the 
&ce, a realizing of truths, a day of settlements 
and going on no longer, which, however safe 
it might be as a principle, in effect, was any- 
thing but inspiring to an excitable mind like 
Sir Hugh's. It might, when all was paid off, 
leave him to the enjoyment of about six hun- 
dred a-year, settled income. There was Lady 
Walcot and his two daughters, Annie and 
Maud, to be thought of. " No — stopping short 
would never do I Now, the world gave him 
credit for at least fifteen hundred a-year. Why 
should he open their eyes to their own error ? 
How would that help him? Would they 
love him any the better for it? Wouldn't 
they call him a fool ? Did society ever shake 
a man any warmer by the hand, for going up 
to it and candidly saying — ^permit me to un- 
deceive you, I am not near so well oft as you 
thought me, I believe you reckon on my 
being worth fifteen hundred a-year— I owe it 
to my conscience to tell you, I am worth only 

five r 
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" How many a sinking man had been saved 
by a bold stroke ? There was A., and B. , and C, 
and a dozen others/' Sir Hugh could mention^ 
*' who owed all they possessed to lucky hits. 
Yes, and how much of the enormous wealth 
of the Yorkes of Yoxminster came from the 
same source ? Their whole lives, ever since 
they took root in the town, had been a suc- 
cession of nothing else. ' Gold was given to 
make Gold of — that was their ruling canon. 
They had made it in abundance. And why 
should not gold in one man's hands, if he 
followed suit, double itself, as well as in 
another's?*' Ah, if Sir Hugh had solved that 
question sooner than he did, he would have 
saved himself many a trouble. He followed 
suit, as he thought ; marked well the modes 
by which the Yorkes 'turned to gold,' as 
folks said, ' whatever they touched ;' bought 
in the same markets, and sold in the same ; 
watched the chances and changes, with sleep- 
less eyes, no less vigilantly than they did; 
derived his information from precisely the 

same sources ; in short, was as much a man 

N 2 
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of business, in his own opinion, as any of 
them ; but, somehow, Joel Yorke grew richer, 
and richer — and he poorer, and poorer; till 
things began to look rather ugly, and his 
friends to foresee ' the inevitable result of such 
madness I' 

If fools could see their folly as soon as their 
friends and neighbours do, the world would 
be fuller of wiser folks than it is. It takes a 
Ufe's lesson often, to learn the facts of oneself. 
And the worst of it is, the knowledge comes 
too late then, to be turned to any account. 
Sir Hugh was close on sixty at the time we 
are talking of, and, as yet, not the faintest glim- 
mer of how suicidedly foolish he was ! had 
awakened him to so much as a doubt of his 
own power, to retrieve, all of a moment, the 
reverses of thirty years. 

" It was all luck ! And luck changed. Go 
on long enough, and the fickle goddess would 
reward him some day for his steady devotion 
to her. To stop now, would be to acknow- 
ledge himself beaten. When did a Walcot 
ever do that? Never !" 
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With regard to the loss of the £500, by the 
rise in malt, ' owing to that reprobate rascal, 
Ralph,' though exceedingly vexing. Sir Hugh 
was out of pocket by it no more than his first- 
class fare to Rexford and back, and the bottle 
of champaign he had insisted on treating Mr. 
Drayton with, while talking together of " the 
snug sums one or other of them, had made by 
their looking sharp about them since the open- 
ing of the market/' So far, no harm was done 
in this instance. But Sir Hugh could not dis- 
guise from himself, however Lady Walcot and 
Annie and Maud had reason to congratulate 
themselves — ^that if he had lost nothing, he 
had gained nothing — ^that Joel Yorke had 
cleared full a hundred per cent, that day, 
while, what had he to shew? — ^not a six- 
pence I*' 

It certainly was provoking. But " it proved 
what might be done. Joel Yorke had made 
£2000, of one. Talk of stopping now, talk o 
being beaten — ^nonsense! Have patience, 
and they should see, before long, what he, too, 
c ould do to astonish them 1" 
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It was tlie old story: " See wlmt the Yorkes 
have done 1*' And Lady Walcot sighed none 
the less audibly to her own heart, because Sir 
Hugh did not hear it. And Annie and Maud 
looked at each other, as they had often looked 
before, without saying a word. And candles 
were brought ; and they took it in turns, to 
play and sing to their father all his favorite 
airs and duets ; till he got so happy I that ' now 
was the time,' thought Annie, ' to shew him 
the note she had received in the morning from 
Mary Grey, asking her to come and spend a 
quiet month with her at the Vicarage ;' and 
sideling up to him, as he lay on the sofa, while 
Maud was searching among her music for 
something else she thought he would like — 
with a kiss on his cheek, Annie put the letter 
in his hand, and returned to play the accom- 
paniment to ' Annie Laurie,' which always 
went home to his heart, — " that he might have 
time to read it over without interruption, and 
while he had nothing else on his mindr" 

The song finished : — " Encore," said Sir 
Hugh, running his eye again over the note, 
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while Lady Walcot went on with some needle- 
work ; and, auguring none but good omens, the 
girls sang it again. 

"The Colonel has asked Mabel Yorke," 
said Sir Hugh, turning to Lady Walcot, " to 
come over to-morrow to Ljmcourt for a 
month. We must ask her here, too ; so I 
don't see how Annie could well go to the 
Vicarage just yet." 

" Otherwise, it would have been a pleasant 
change for her,'' replied her mother. 

" Hm — ^m — ^yes — so it would — that's true," 
muttered Sir Hugh, taking up the Morning 
Post at his elbow, and turning it over — *^ Hollo I 
that's a name I've heard before — where was 
it ? — dear me, — ^how stupid of me I — The 
Reverend Gabriel Gracechurch, B.A." 

"What of him, my love?" 

" To be sure — now I recollect — ^yes, his 
mother was saying he was lately ordained, — 
a very nice, gentlemanly, agreeable fellow as 
ever I met with." 

" Still we aire in the dark," smiled Lady 
Walcot. 
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" Oh, din't I tell you ? We went to Rex- 
ford together to-day by the express. An 
exceedingly intelligent, modest-mannered 
pleasant young man as ever I dropped on !" 

" Who r 

" Eather a nice name, isn't it ? — ^The Rever- 
end Gabriel Gracechurch. I told his mother 
that he'd be an acquisition to us — -just what 
we wanted." 

"For what r 

" To fill Peter Holmes's place at Lyn- 
court. Stem is not a bad judge at all. 
So well connected, too. Of course, his father 
was the same Admiral Sir Fairfax Grace- 
church, whose despatches, don't you remem- 
ber, set them all by the ears at the Admiralty, 
and got him knighted? His mother is a very 
superior woman." 

" And he is to be the new Curate, is he?" 
asked Maud. 

" Yes," said her father ; " and as he must 
of course dine with us, too, as soon as he 
comes, I don't see how we can spare either of 
you just now, do you, Annie ? 
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"I should have liked to have passed a 
week or two with Mary Grey very much 1'' 
replied Annie, slightly colouring; *'but you 
know best, papa." 

" By and bye would do just as well, would 
it not ?'' asked Sir Hugh. 

" Suppose we hear, first, how long Mabel 
Yorke will stay at Lyncourt V suggested 
Lady Walcot, looking up from her work at 
the girls. " It may be, she will go to Yorke 
house before she returns, and then to the 
Vicarage too, for a little while. We must talk 
with Mary about it.'' 

" That's best," agreed Sir Hugh, who hav- 
ing gained his point, so far as not to say yes 
to Annie's evident wish to accept Mary's in- 
vitation at once, had no objection to their 
building on what joys the future had in store 
for them. 

At any time he would rather that she shoul d 
not have gone on a visit anywhere where either 
Joel or Roland Yorke was likely to see her 
frequently. For Roland, personally, he enter- 
tained the highest opinion, as who did not ? 

N 5 
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but he was a Yorke ; and, as such, was inse- 
parably mixed up witli recollections which 
the mere sight of one of their faces, or the 
mention of either of their names, never &iled 
to recal to his mind, with a train of dark 
thoughts after them which usually clouded his 
brow so for the remainder of the day, that 
many times, since Boland had become the 
curate of Millford, as Mary Grey had asked 
Annie or Maud to come and stay with her, 
some excuse had always been found to put it 
off to a future time, without wounding Mary's 
feelings. Lady Walcot loving Mary Grey 
almost as much as her own children. 

Sir Hugh, though in the main an easy man, 
and not particularly observant of things 
around him which were not exactly within 
the pale of his own especial province, was not 
so blind but that he must have seen for years 
past the evident admiration with which Joel 
Yorke regarded his daughter Annie, when- 
ever he met or talked of her. In early life 
they had been much together, when scarcely 
a day passed but the Yorkes and Walcots 
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exchanged visits with each other, either of 
business or friendship. Thus the younger 
members were constantly in each other's com- 
pany ; and so fond was Joel Yorke, at one 
time, of talking of Annie Walcot, that they 
were as good as pledged to each other, in 
every one's opinion, before they were well out 
of their teens. The first check to this cordial 
intimacy between the families came with the 
unfortunate dishonouring, when due, of the 
£1,200 bill ; and though they had been on 
neighbourly terms since then, and occasion- 
ally met at each other's houses, the palmy 
days of the Yoxminster Yorkes and Walcots, 
when they carried everything, in union, be- 
fore them, were no more. And the neigh- 
bours shrugged their shoulders; and the 
gossips had a good deal to say about them 
both ; but more especially about Joel Yorke, 
and *' why, if he loved the girl as they said 
he did, he did not make such an offer for her, 
now he was worth more than half a million, 
as Sir Hugh, wanting money as he must, 
would not be likely to refuse ? Which in- 
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volving anoth^ question, viz., * how it 
deeply mortgaged to Joel Yorke as was the 
^ Rookery ' (a eirenmstance which though 
carefiilly concealed by the solicitors from Sir 
Hugh himself for a length of time, had oozed 
out somehow) he, Sir Hugh, fought so shy of 
him, and now never entered his doors but 
when Bench business compelled him; sind 
though Joel could foreclose, if he liked, and 
turn him out, treated him as coolly and cava- 
lierly as if he could demand of Jonathan 
Brockett a receipt in foil, and snap bis finger 
in Joel's face, and marry his daughter to an 
Archbishop." 

But there the gossips were not quite right. 
Joel Yorke was not yet as powerful as they 
made him out. True, the " Rookery " was 
deeply mortgaged to him, as it had also 
been to his father ever since the twelve hun- 
dred pound bill aflfair, though from whom the 
money came was for a long time known to 
no one but the attorneys and their clients of 
Yorke House ; but there was still some small 
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foothold for him left, and while this remained 
to him — "Whose place is that?'' was an- 
swered by — " Sir Hugh Walcot's'/' and if the 
world would persist in saying he was worth 
fifteen hundred a year, '' he frit that it was in- 
cumbent on him to do what he could to verify 
the same; and come a chance for a bold 
stroke, astonish them all he would, one of these 
fine days, as sure as his name was Walcot 1" 
So, before going to bed, it was resolved that 
mamma should see Mary Grey next day, and 
hear all she could about Mabel, who was a 
universal favourite ; and then settle it with 
Mary, as no one could settle it like dear 
mamma, who had the most wonderful way of 
communicating what others had rather not, 
without wounding the feelings ; a way which, 
we take leave to think, sprang from but one 
source, a gentlewoman's mind cum a generous 
heart ; trusting to which, dear mamma made 
sure, that if she drew a tear from one eye, she 
should have a smile firom the other. It is a 
way well worth young ladies studying more 
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than some of them do ; wlio have no concep- 
tion how many chances they lose of making 
themselves beloved in, times of difficulty, by 
setting their dear, kind, industrious, painstaking 
mammas to do everything. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE ' reprobate/ AND ' HIS REVERENCE.' 

A TALL, middle-aged, gentlemanly-looking 
man, apparently a clergyman by Ms white 
neck-cloth and full black suit, yrith a pretty 
lady-like plainly dressed girl of about eighteen 
on his arm, stood on the stone step of the 
massive iron-bound door, with the felon's 
chains fancifully festooned over it, of Rexford 
gaol, a few days after the committal of Ralph 
Andrews and Betsy Bond to its safe custody, 
for an aggravated drunken assault on the 
police, and child murder. It was by no means 
an eye sore, the Rexford prison, occupying as 
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it did, and no doubt does now, the whole of 
one side of one of its principal streets. Nay, 
it had rather a handsome appearance than 
otherwise. There was nothing gloomj or 
forbidding about it. The authorites had paid 
all necessary attention, in the remodelling and 
rebuilding of it, to solidity and the stem in- 
ternal penal purposes for which it was erected, 
but they had evidently had an eye, too, to 
their town ; and, barring the rather frowning 
height and thickness of the walls, and that 
curious tower-like mass of brick and stone 
work rising out of the centre, which passers 
by sometimes stopped and asked the meaning 
of a little anxiously, — ^Mary Grey, on her 
father's arm — as for the first time in her life 
she crossed the road to be admitted within its 
precincts — felt little more reluctance to follow 
him wherever he pleased to lead her on his 
christian mission, than if she had been going 
with liim to the National Gallery at Charing 
Cross, or to a Bishop's meeting in Exeter 
Hall. 

There were some pretty, innocent, neatly- 
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dressed children playing at ball on the little 
turft-quadrangle facing its entrance ; and in a 
side window of the warder's lodge, lighter 
barred than the rest, a profusion of geraniums 
in full blossom ; and a German canary was 
singing away in his Chinese pagoda cage hung 
up in the sun, seemingly by no means taking 
to Ijeart his captivity at the hands of gentle 
mistress Priscilla Barbold ; and the air was 
balm, and pleasant, and the sun shone bright 
and warm ; and, altogether, there was so 
little in first impressions to disagreeably affect 
Mary Grey, on her first introduction to prison 
life, that she awaited the coming of the war- 
der, in answer to her father's summons, with 
as serene a breast and placid face, as if she 
had been going into a hospital to see a sick 
friend, or the cottage of a bed-ridden peasant 
girl, to talk and read to her. 

True, Mary's heart jumped when suddenly 
click went a spring, and she saw herself being 
reconnoitred by a rough, red-haired, blear-eyed 
face through a grated peep-hole in the door ; 
but she recovered herself the next moment, 
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when having read the order for their admission 
which her father put into his hand, Mr. 
Ephraim Barbold, without word or remark 
beyond removing his seaUkin cap from his 
shaggy head, out of respect for his Eeverence, 
and putting it on again, made them as free to 
walk in and go where they wanted, as he was 
to return to the early dinner he was taking off 
bacon and beans with Mrs. B. and little Miss 
in a side room, that looked so snug and com- 
fortable, as Mary passed it, and smelt so 
savoury, that, " If that was being door-porter 
to a gaol," thought Mary to herself, " the 
place seemingly had its pleasures as well as 
its pains." And Madame, too, was a most 
comely as well as commanding featured per- 
son, as far as she could judge by the glance she 
got of her ; and as for Miss Priscilla, a daintier 
little damsel just in her teens, or more gay 
and graceftil, for her rank, when in full 
toilette, was not to be found in all Rexford. 
This Miss Grey was not long left in doubt 
about by the civU matron, into whose hands 
her father placed her for guidance to Betsy 
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Bond, while lie followed the turnkey to where 
he could see and speak alone with Ralph 
Andrews ; for what with the geraniums, and 
the canary, and Miss Priscilla's piercing black 
eyes and rosy laughing cheeks, Mary Grey 
put question after question to her conductress 
so fast, that, being a good tempered woman, 
Miss Mary, but that the next two minutes 
brought her to Betsy's bed-side, would have 
learnt almost enough of prison life during her 
walk across with Joyse Gaunt to the women's 
cells, for a startling in vincuUs duodecimo 
some day, when the world was in good humour, 
and she had a spare £50 note or so to present 
her obliging publishers, to lay out on it. 

Betsy Bond little thought of the honor that 
was in store for her. Who would ever honor 
her any more? The thought had kept "her 
awake all night, and when morning came, her 
head ached dreadfully, as well as her heart, 
and she was parched with thirst, and one 
minute felt cold as ice, and the next burning 
hot ;" so that Joyse Gaunt asked the doctor to 
go and see her when he came ; and he had 
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ordered her some composing medicine and 
told her to stay in bed. She had fallen asleep 
from exhaustion, after taking her physic, and 
" was dreaming of her mother and her dead 
baby" she said to Mary Grey, when they entered 
her cell. There ^ as a wild, confused look in 
her face, when Gaunt gently shook her 
and told her who had come to see her, and 
that " she ought to be very thankful to the 
lady for being so kind to her ! '' a look of 
anxious shame and intense grief that betrayed 
the heart's anguish, but there was no guilt in 
it — ^guilt of the unmotherly crime of which she 
was accused of; that Mary Grey felt more than 
ever convinced when their eyes first met ; 
and taking the seat which Gaunt placed for 
her at the bed-side, she looked up at Joyse, 
enough to ask : 

" May we be left alone together for a little 

while r 

Joyse Gaunt thought a moment — went to 
the window — ^gave a sharp glance round — 
fidgetted a little with the bunch of keys at 
her girdle — asked Miss Grey " How long she 
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would be ?'' and receiving for answer, " Not 
more than half an hour/' muttered something 
about its being « against rules;" and drawing 
the bolt tenderly across the door on the out- 
side, kindly did as she was asked, like a good 
obliging creature I 

Mary Grey was young in years, to be in 
such a place on such an errand ; but her 
father's heart was with her, and his eye and 
ear as good as seeing and hearing all she did 
and said; and the chamber of sin, and sickness, 
and suffering, were no new scenes to Mary. 
Her father had made her familiar with them 
ever since she could read her Bible well, and 
talk with him about it, and be a help and 
comfort to her afilicted fellow creatures. At 
first, her great difficulty was to know what to 
say to them, how out of the fulness of her 
feelings, so to converse, and behave, as to 
obtain their earnest attention, and likewise 
reach their hearts. But, with all her endea- 
vours, she found for a long time that she oftener 
failed than succeeded. Then she felt a little 
disheartened sometimes, and going to her 
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father or mother — *' Had doubts whether she 
was, in truth, one of those who were gifted 
. with the power to teach ? For though they 
listened to her, she could see their thoughts 
were wandering all the while, and try as she 
would to fix them, till she opened the Bible 
and read out of it such passages as most af- 
fected them, it was but little good she ever did 
them by any reasoning efforts of her own/' 

*' Then, don't trust to them,'' advised her 
father, " till you find they do listen to you 
earnestly. Till when, you say you know how 
to fix them. Is not that enough ?" 

From that time Mary Grey felt no farther 
difficulty. She had a never failing source of 
help ever open to her in her need. And soon 
she learnt wherein chiefly lay her want of 
power to insure the undivided attention of her 
hearers, and to touch their hearts. And so it 
was, that Mary became a great help to her 
father in his pastoral ministry ; and when she 
asked him to take her with him to Rexford to 
see Betsy Bond, that he pinched her cheek so 
hard, and called her " a good girl I and told her 
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it was the very treat lie was thinking of giving 
her, while Roland Yorke went to see his aunt 
Eleanor, and get the fishing tackle he was 
talking of for Clement Walcot/' 

But feeling by no meana sure that it would 
be any treat to the reader, to sit with Mary 
Grey for half an hour by the prison bed-side 
of Betsy Bond, and see and hear only sighs 
and sounds of deep misery and lamentation, 
which, however good for us all to be made 
acquainted with sometimes, are very likely to 
be skipped in a novel, as something quite out 
of place in a book professedly written for 
amusement, we will leave Mary and her fallen 
sister to what Christian- comfort and advan- 
tage they can find in each other ; and crossing 
the several courts and ways and windings that 
divided the male side of the gaol from the 
female, ask the turkey to be good enough 
to admit us — as turnkeys often do authors by 
an invisible means of their own — ^to the room 
in which the Reverend Arnold Grey and 
Ralph Andrews were closely closeted together 
for half an hour's confidential conversation, 
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by special permission of the governor, *' that 
the prisoner might have the full benefit, with- 
out interruption, of such spiritual aid as it was 
likely enough, from his callous look and bear- 
ing, he lamentably stood in need of." 

It was an empty cell in which they sat, face 
to face, Ralph on the stump-bedstead foot, 
with his chin on his chest and his hands 
doubled one over the other in his lap, look- 
ing the picture of dogged indifference — and the 
Vicar, on a low oak stool within a yard of him, 
regarding him with a look that was beautiful 
to see I What a contrast between the two ! 
Yet, they were both men— both brothers — 
both of one land and born of Cristian parents 
— ^both made in the image of Him who created . 
them — ^both members of the same church and 
creed — ^both heirs of immortality. Who would 
have believed it, to have seen them face to 
tace, as they sat knee to knee together that 
day in Rexford Gaol ? 

How came it about, that Ralph Andrews 
was such a reprobate, and Arnold Grey so 
good a man ? How much, in either case, was to 
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be laid to the score of circumstances ? How 
mucli had the advantages of good birth, and 
careful early culture, and none but proper as- 
sociates from childhood, and sufficient educa- 
tion, and excellent friends on all sides, to guide 
and counsel and encourage, to do with it ? 
How would Arnold Grey have turned out, 
without them ? how, with them, would have 
fared Ralph Andrews ? Possibly, it was some 
such thought as this that gave to the look 
with which the Vicar regarded his reprobate 
brother, as he sat on the stool at his knee that 
day in Rexford gaol, such a mingled expres- 
sion of Christian charity and sympathy. 

To Ralph Andrews nature had given auburn 
hair, a warm complexion, and a hot hasty tem- 
per, impatient of control ; to Arnold Grey 
dark brown hair, a tint of cheek that shewed 
no rampant blood, and so sweet and even a 
disposition, that his mother used to say, '' it 
would have been a pleasant change sometimes 
for them, in the nursery, if he had cried a little 
more/' And the worst of it is, nature had 

VOL. I. 
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done very little, in a domestic point of view, 
for Ealph's hot-headedness, but everything 
she could, seemingly, to fondle and foster 
Arnold Grey's superior gifts. One would 
have thought the scale of justice should have 
gone the other way ; that, seeing how much 
better the one was able, by his superior ad- 
vantages of birth and education, &c., to take 
care of himself, she need not have lavished so 
much care on the safe and sound vessel, and 
so Uttle on the frail and faulty one? She 
made one, from the birth, of calm and placid 
temperament, the other passionate and impetu- 
ous, and then how did she deal with them ? 
vigUantly watched over every onward step of 
his journey^ who never hardly was caught 
tripping ; and, though the other's path was up- 
hill always and beset with sorrows and snares 
and pitfalls at every turn, never seemed to 
care a straw about the responsibility that 
rested with herself, for giving him, unasked, 
that fiery poll and hot-bed brain, and quick 
contentious temper, but, from the cradle, threw 
him where dangers were the thickest, where 
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passions reigned most uncurbed, where reason 
raised its warning voice in vain, and Christian 
love and peace refused to dwell ; though once 
a month the parson called at their cottage, to 
ask the mother " why she did not send her chil- 
dren regularly to church? '' and explain to her 
and the father " the terrible consequences that 
would ensue to them now, and hereafter, if, as 
parents, they did not do their duty to their 
children," 

" Ralph," continued the Vicar kindly, 
" your own- good sense, if you will use it, 
must acknowledge that what I say is 
true?" 

" Good sense I" and Ralph gave a grunt, 
as if the vicar must be joking. 

" Yes, your own good sense," repeated the 
Vicar. 

" First time I ever heard of it," muttered 
Ralph, smoothing down a crease in his fiistian 
trowsers. 

" How do you like the news, then ? " asked 
the Vicar. 

o 2 
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" Good sense? Pitj it's come so late." 
" Better late than never." 
" Anytow, what's the good of it now?" 
'* That's what I want you to see," and the 
Vicar drew his stool a foot closer ; " what I 
want to make you understand, Ealph, if I 
can. If I thought you were as bad as some 
do — I shan't mince words with you — I should 
pursue a different course to what I am doing ; 
but I think I see some ground yet in you, to 
work on, though terribly foul and stony! 
' What's the good of it now ?' dp you say ? 
How do you mean, by that?" 
" Had I any, who'd see it ? " 
" I should — all of us would — ^you your- 
self would, every time you thought, spoke, or 
acted. I see a little of it now, I tell you." 
" Where ? In getting in here?" 
" No. But now you are in, in making up 
your mind to one thing — never to be such 
a fool again for the future. Wouldn't that 
be good sense?" 
" Depends." 
"On what?" 



-*jCi 
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" Where's the good of saying you'll do 
what you can't?" 

"Can't? why?" 

" Who's to live without food ? 

" None of us in Millford." 

"If you've got no money, how then ?" 

" Go to work, and get some." 

" Where ?" 

" When you are out, come to me, and I will 
tell you, if you want me." 

Ealph gave a glance up at the Vicar, as he 
spoke, and dropping his eyes, under their red 
shaggy brows, on his knees again, began to 
scrape with his nail at a grease spot, that all 
the cleaners and scourers in the world would 
have given up in despair. 

"What's the use of that ?" smiled the Vicar. 
" You'll wear it into a hole, if you don't 
mind." 

Ralph laughed, but couldn't keep his finger 
oflfit. 

" It bothers you, don't it, that spot?" said 
the Vicar. " You would give something to 
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get rid of it? It don't look nice, I nanst 
own. You will never get it out that way." 

"No, nor any other/' muttered Ealph, 
gloomily. 

" Yes, and that's just how it is with a man's 
character in this world," went on Ihe Vicar, 
seeing a chance of appositely illustrating the 
point after a favourite mode of his, when 
teaching some of them ; " there are stains you 
can never remove, but in one way. It is of no 
use trying any other. Fret and fidget over 
them, partially, as you will, there they are still, 
after a while, dark and deep as ever. There 
is no removing them. The whole garment's 
spoilt — ^you must get a new one." 

" Humph ! Not so easy always ;" and on 
went Balph, mechanically " fretting and 
fidgetting " at the spot, as the Vicar called it, 
till he did pick a hole in it, though without 
eflfecting his purpose. 

" There you see!" said the Vicar, "what 
you have done now. Have you mended it 
any ? You want a fresh character, don't you. 
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when you come out, as well as a new pair of 
trowsers ? Very well, then — ^first of all you 
must throw away for ever — ^you must utterly 
renounce and have done with — the old one." 

Ralph looked up wistfully, passed his 
great heavy' hand across his forehead, and 
heaving a deep breath, sunk his eyes again 
on the floor, and was silent. 

" I know what you are thinking of," said 
the Vicar, encouragingly ; '^ how glad you 
would be, if you could renounce that false old 
friend of yours, that has led you into such 
trouble ; and find another and better. Isn't 
that it?" 

" Not far off, mayhap." 

" And I don't see but what you might, if 
you would; and — ^but mind that's the first in- 
dispensable step to be taken — from this day 
never put a drop of drink to your lips, but 
what you ought ; then there need be no more of 
those * packs of lies,' as you call them, which, 
you see, there is no telling with impunity. What 
could have induced you to repeat such shock- 
ing falsehoods about the Yorke House mur- 
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der ? Drunkenness was no excuse for it at 
all." 

Taken rather by surprise, Ralph stared at 
the Vicar with a curious look of half-dogged 
determination not to be catechised anj more, 
and half an inclination to say something in 
reply, if he chose, and no harm to himself 
would come of it. 

" I don't want to know anything you don't 
wish to tell me," continued the Vicar, gravely. 
" What you do, shall have my best considera- 
tion and counsel, if you ask it. I have no 
end to serve in the matter, but your own wel- 
fare. I should rejoice extremely ; if I could 
awaken you to the knowledge of where your 
true interests lie, for, as yet, I fear you are very 
blind and stubborn on that score. Yes, I 
mean what I say — ^very blind, and benighted, 
and stubborn, and stiff-necked, as to the only 
means by which you will ever be reputable 
in your own eyes, or any one else's. I speak 
plainly, for I want you to clearly understand 
me, and take what I say to heart. You may 
profit by it, if you will. Your case is not 
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hopeless ! don't get any such rubbish as that 
into your head. How old are you ? Not yet 
thirty — ^and talk of tieing hands and feet, and 
lying down supine, and giving yourself up 1 / 
the devil ? Are you a man ? Have you the 
pluck of a pigeon in you? What are you 
afraid of? Of yourself, that's all. There's a 
coward — afraid of himself I" 

Ralph grinned. 

" Yes, you are," went on the Vicar ; " any 
one can see that easily enough. You would 
stand up and fight any man of your own weight, 
for a sovereign, this very moment, and yet 
you haven't pluck enough to have a tussle 
with yourself. Well you may hang your 
head. I am half ashamed of you myself. 
But one thing I must insist on, if we are to 
be friends — there must be no more of those 
* packs of lies.' There's no coming to any 
good ever with them. Am I to be the friend 
to you that I wish to be, and will be, if I 
can?" 

" Yes," said Ralph's gruff " thank'ee," ac- 

companied, as it was, by a cordiality of appre- 

o 5 
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elation, as he met the Vicar's eyes full on 
him, without flinching, that was as conclusive 
as there was any occasion for. 

" Very well, then/' smiled the Vicar ; " let 
us understand each other, once for all, from 
this moment. You please yourself, as to what 
you choose to confide to me as your minister ; 
but, whatever it may be, I expect the truth 
from you ; and then, I doubt not, unless I am 
very much mistaken, we shall ere long have 
mutual cause to be pleased with each other. 
Good bye. Take this little book, will you. 
as a memento of our meeting to-day ? And 
sometimes — say never less than every night 
and morning— make it your companion. The 
more you know of it, the more you will love 
it. Try and make it your friend. It will be 
sure to help you to that new garment you 
must have — that good character we were 
speaking of. I, or Mr, Roland Yorke, will 
be coming to Rexford again in a week or ten 
days, very likely, and then one of us will see 
you again. Good bye." 

But though Ralph, after shaking the Vicar's 
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offered hand, let him get to the door, without 
further remark than '4hank'ee— thank' ee/' 
which he kept repeating, as his eyes followed 
him across the room, the Vicar could see he 
wanted to say something more ; and pausing 
as he drew on his glove, not to hurry him : — 

" It was — that's true — all lies, one way," 
muttered Ralph, squeezing up the cap in his 
hand, and glancing irresolutely from it to the 
Vicar's face, and then back to his fists again, 
as if in two minds whether to go on or not, — 
" all lies, as you may say, one way — ^but — but 
— ^no lies, none, t'other." 

The Vicar drew his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and spruced up his old hat a bit, before 
putting it on. 

"Lies, but not lies," he smiled, as he 
smoothed round the nap ; " that's a riddle I 
can't understand, Ralph, unless you will ex- 
plain it." 

" I mean, if it's all lies what I don't know," 
said Ralph, huskily, "it's no lies what I 
do." 

" Call that explaining it, do you ?" laughed 
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the Vicar, bringing the nap of the crown up 
into a point. 

" Then," said Ralph, sinking his voice to 
little more than a growl, " didn't he turn us 
out of that cottage ? — ^leastways, didn't he get 
the old man to do it, just before the murder ?" 

'' Who ?— what cottage ?" 

" Joel Yorke, at the House now — that cot- 
tage up Holly Lane, he's let the Bonds go in, 
they say." 

" And if he did, what of that ?" 

" He didn't do it for nothing." 

" They had thoughts, hadn't they, of pull- 
ing it down, and building a flour-mill there ?" 

a Who— the old man ?" 

" May be." 

" Why don't they do it then ?— what's to 
hinder 'em ? — ^it's been empty long enough 
now ?" 

" Mr. Yorke talks of doing it soon." 

"When?" 

" Next spring, perhaps." 

" Humph 1 Yes, as much as I shall." 

" Why not ?" 
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" He knows best, don't he ? * That's all 
lies !' " 

'' But I thought you were going to tell me 
of something you knew — that was ' no lies 7 " 

Ralph looked at the Vicar for a moment, 
with an eye, as if to be sure there was no 
trap being laid for him ; and seemingly satis- 
fied : — " I don't want nobody to know/' he 
began, " anything about it," 

" If you mean," anticipated the Vicar, 
*' that what you are going to say, is to be con- 
sidered as spoken in confidence, I will first 
candidly tell you, that I cannot listen to any 
remarks about Mr. Yorke, of Yorke House, 
but what I may feel at liberty, if I please, to 
mention to his brother, my curate and friend, 
Mr. Roland Yorke ; but there it will rest, I am 



sure." 



Ralph pondered a moment or two, and re- 
laxing his brow : — " I won't say for sure, but 
I'm most so," he muttered, '^ it was Mr. Joel 
I saw on the night of the murder, up at MDl- 
ford." 

"How could that be," asked the Vicar, 
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^' and he was passing the evening with Mends 
outside the town ?" 

" Anywise," persisted Balph, " it was him 
or his ghost, unless I was blind." 

" Had you had a drop too much that night?" 
suggested the Vicar. 

" Well, I had been taking a pot or two with 
some of 'em at The Black Doll, that's true," 
admitted Ralph, with a grin ; ^^ but I was'nt 
blind any, no more for that." 

" Ah I" smiled the vicar ; " but you see 
double, don't you sometimes, when the head 
reels a bit with that beer ?" 

" I saw Am, whether or no," insisted Ralph, 
" and no mistake." 

" At Millford ?" 

" Coming out of Holly Copse, yes, sure," 

" And what were you there for?" 

" Helping myself to a pheasant, for supper, 
as I'd got nothing else handy/' 

"How do you know it was not the 
keeper?" 

" Tom Warren, Not know Tom ? Ought 
to, if didn't. That's his mark 1" — ^and Ralph 
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put his fiuger to a frightfiil scar on his fore- 
head. " Couldn't well mistake Tom, could I ? 
He's got a nose like a bull-dog's ; not like 
that sort, long and bent, as SQme others carry 
on their faces, fine and grand enough, besides 
the old King up there in High Street." 

*' Oh ? then you saw the face of the ghost, 
did you ?" smiled the Vicar, feeling far more 
interested in the conversation than he chose 
to show. 

" Yes; plain as I do yours now." 
*' And it was like the face of King John in 
the Market Place, was it ?" 

" Yes, but like Joel Yorke's more a good 
deal." 

" Extraordinary I And that's what you say, 
*you know, that's no lies,' is it? Is that 
all?" 

" He's been down the lane after dark, more 
times than then since the murder, I'll bet," 
growled Ralph ; but it was said in so low and 
savage a tone, that the Vicar, when he caught 
it, saw that the old wound of the * turn out,' still 
rankled ; and '^ what a good thing it was thai 
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Jonathan Brockett had let the cottage to Mar- 
tha Bond, to help purge it in some measure 
of the ugly stories that were told about it, in 
consequence of its being so long untenanted, 
and suffered to go to decay." Mary, would, 
however, be waiting for him ; and " inclining 
to the opinion, that the *pot or two' of 
Ealph's had more to do with the incredible 
impression left on his mind, with regard to Joel 
Yorke's whereabouts on the night of the mur- 
der than anything else," the Vicar, agaui com- 
mending his little Book gift to his earnest 
regard, took his leave ; and Ralph went back 
to his companions in trouble, sensible of some- 
what less weight at his heart than when he 
left them. 

Where was Mary ? Talking smilingly with 
little mistress Priscilla in the porter's lodge, 
and gaining such golden opinions on all sides, 
as might well make her first visit to a prison 
an event in her life not easily to be forgotten ; 
Bluff Barbold's obsequious attentions, as he 
cheerily twirled round the great, heavy keys 
in his hand, being only equalled by Madam's 
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— " all of whose ripe damsons and apples and 
pears in the cupboard were Miss Grey's in 
welcome, if she would accept them/' But 
what Mary Grey prized more than all the other 
prison trophies she took away with her that 
day — independent of poor Betsy's gratitude — 
was the pretty bouquet of mignionette and 
geraniums that sweet little mistress Priscilla 
picked for her with her own hands, and tied 
round with a piece of white ribbon. And 
Mary put them in water when she got home ; 
and could talk with Roland of scarcely any- 
thing else all the evening but her visit to 
Eexford gaol — and " how happy it had made 
her 1" 

Not so the Vicar. There was a cloud on 
his brow when he rejoined Roland, rather at 
variance with the promising reception he had 
met with from Ralph, and it puzzled Mary to 
account for it. But she supposed he had en- 
countered, during his interview, something to 
pain him, as well as to please ; and Roland 
knew too well the trying nature of the task 
he had set himself, not to feel assured there 
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was probably far more cause for concern about 
it^ than congratulation ; and listened to the ac^ 
count the Vicar gave them of his progress so 
far — certain of one thing, that if there were 
any redeeming qualities in Balpb, the foun- 
dation had been laid for his reformation ; and 
if not, at all events, he was now in hands that 
would spare no pains to rid society of a scan- 
dal to it, without calling in the hangman to 
its assistance. 

That anxious thoughts occupied Arnold 
Grey's mind, was evident. " He did not care 
to conceal that from either Mary or Roland ; 
but he said nothing to them, as yet, of that part 
of his conversation with Ralph, which made 
such extraordinary, and seemingly ungrounded, 
mention of Joel Yorke, and his being in Holly 
Copse on the night of his father's murder. 
Surely it must have been a mere drunken de- 
lusion of Ralph's, an unwarrantable freak of 
fency, hatched in a hot head, fevered with 
liquor, and there fostered and kept alive, more 
from a spirit of revenge at having been turned 
out of the cottage now let to the Bonds, than 
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anything else ? However this might be, the 
Vicar saw no present advantage in unneces- 
sarily reverting to a subject which would be 
sure to pain Roland exceedingly, without 
throwing any light on the mystery — ^for a 
fearful mystery it was ; — and so he judged it 
wisest, to say nothing about it now, but pon- 
dering it all in his mind, to go on with the 
reclaiming the ' reprobate,' if he could ; con- 
vinced of this — ^that though no immediate 
fruits spring from our needful labours in this 
life, we must not relax, but speed the plough, 
and sow the seed in due season, or the har- 
vests will never come ; and then, leaving the 
issue to a Higher power than any on earth, 
stai labour on unremittingly, steadfast in the 
sure faith, that out of the least of man's faith- 
ful endeavours, spring very often the richest 
rewards to the world, and to himself; even 
though he die a pauper in a garret, and no 
one ever read so much as a word to his praise 
in the papers, or of a single virtue that he 
possessed, on his tomb-stone. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



IN WHICH MARY GREY * DRIVES A BARGAIN' 

WITH HER FATHER. 

When Mary Grey told her father that, " Lady 
Walcot had paid her a long visit, to excuse 
Annie's not coming to stay with her at the 
Parsonage at present, as it was likely they 
would have visitors soon themselves, and, if 
go. Sir Hugh did not wish her to be from 
home," the Vicar nodded, and asked Mary " If 
she had heard the news ?" 

" That the new curate is coming to Lyn- 
court next week? Yes, indeed," replied 
Mary ; " and is to be quite an acquisition I the 
very person they want 1 " 
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" And never set eyes on him till the other 
day ?" smiled the Vicar. " What a world it 
is 1 They said the same, didn't they, of Peter 
Holmes, his predecessor?" 

" Yes, but they made a great blunder there," 
reminded Mary, turning into the Fir Walk 
for a little chat before dinner. " It got about, 
don't you remember, that he was a brother of 
Sir Burton Holmes, the judge, and it was no 
such thing — ^his father was nothing more than 
the uncle of that great man 1 consequently, 
Peter was only a first cousin ; and this was a 
pity, as Peter had no wish whatever to shine 
through borrowed lights, and * might have 
been a bishop some day,' he very truly said, 
* and on the most friendly terms, then, with 
his cousin.' " 

" It's all right with the Eeverend Gabriel 
Gracechurch ?" hoped and trusted the Vicar. 

" Oh, there can be no doubt of that, I should 
think," laughed Mary. "Sir Hugh had it 
from his mother. Dowager Lady Gracechurch 
herself, at Rexford, on the platform, before she 
got into her carriage." 
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" What says brother Stem to the new * ac- 
quisition/ I wonder ?" 

" Is ' exceedingly pleased 1' Lady Walcot 
says. Sir Fairfax was at Harrow with him." 

" High church of course ?" 

" Tip top." 

"And a very gentlemanly, iatelligent, 
pleasant, modest-mannered young man, I 
hear." 

" Extremely so ! Sir Hugh was quite in 
raptures about him." 

" Dear me !" 

" He says, he don't know when he has met 
a more gifted and agreeable companion I" 

" Just what he said of Peter Holmes." 

" You must make all allowances," explained 
Mary. "What would become of the great 
judge himself, in the crowd's estimation, with- 
out the flourish of trumpets ? It isn't nice to 
be robbed of your rights. They thought they 
had got a judge's brother, and it turned out 
he was only his cousin — call that an acquisi- 
tion? Poor Cousin!" 

" All the same, between you and me," said 
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the Vicar, with a shrewd look, as if he had his 
own opinion on the subject, " Peter Holmes 
was, to my thinking, the best curate they have 
had at Lyncourt for years," 

'^ If I were not the least curious little crea- 
ture in MiUford at tHs moment,'' returned 
Mary, playfully, " I might ask you why ?" 

" That little Mary-bird chirp," laughed the 
Vicar, presenting her with a note of invitation 
to dinner at Lyncourt Hall on the following 
Wednesday, which he had charged himself 
with the delivery of, but had forgotten till that 
moment — "betrays your perfect knowledge 
why^ Miss Sly-boots, without my telling you.'' 

" Nevertheless, would you be kind enough, 
dear papa, to answer my question?" 

"Because, since the * acquisition' of the 
Reverend Roland Yorke to these parts, I know 
of no curate any one of us have had, who has 
done his Master's work — ^not his Rector's or 
Vicar's — ^better than Peter Holmes ; though^ 
under orders, he intoned more than we have 
any authority for supposing either our Saviour 
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or the Apostles did, wheii saying prayers, and, 
moreover, preached in his surplice." 

"I could say something else, too, about 
that," added Mary ; " only it might seem so 
daring and presumptuous in a little humble 
insignificant body the like of me." 

" Now what egregious vanity, or ridiculous 
folly is that !" exclaimed Mr. Grey, stopping 
short to confront Miss Sly-boots. " Who is 
Mary Grey, aged eighteen last birthday, for- 

« 

sooth, not to have a voice in the matter, I 
should like to know ? Did you never hear the 
story of the author, who made a fortune, at last, 
by writing boys' books ? He had written for 
men and women more than half his life, with- 
out earning even the salt to his porridge ; when, 
one day, he was, as usual, reading aloud to his 
domestic circle the manuscript of a new tale 
he was going to send to the publishers, when 
glancing up from the paper, to see how many 
of them were asleep — there was little Tommy 
on a hassock at his mother's knee, and Bobby 
his brother on another close to sister Florence, 
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all three of them with their eyes and mouths 
wide open, greedily devouring every word that 
fell from their father's lips. It was an un- 
precedented event I and for more than a 
minute or more he could scarcely go on, he 
was so affected ! He had come to a chapter 
of the story, where some of the juvenile actors 
in the drama had to play their parts, and 
being every inch of him a father, the whole 
scene was so natural, and so striking I that the 
tears actually stood in Tommy and Bobby's 
eyes ; and, seeing them, of course in sister 
Florie's and their mother's, too. Over his own 
came also a confiised mist for a moment or 
two, which, passing off, he finished the chap- 
ter; and, there the juveniles of his tale making 
their exits, he closed the manuscript ; nor could 
all their entreaties ever induce him to let them 
catch sight of it again, though the sums they 
predicted he would get for it, were fabulous ! 
Tommy and Bobby and Florie's wide-open 
eyes and mouth had decided him — henceforth 
he knew his vocation — ^he would write nothing 

VOL. I. p 
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but books for bojs. And so he did, and made 
money by handsfull ; and was a very sensible 
fellow for so doing, don't you think so? 
Wherefore, understand, if you please, Miss 
Grey, that our insignificance does not result 
from wisely doing what we can^ but only in 
foolishly persisting in what we cannot^ 

"Which seeming to me," smiled Mary, 
" with all due deference to you, my dear papa, 
a very sufficient reason why I should only 
talk just now of those things that will prove 
me to be rather a discreet Kttle body than 
otherwise, — do you happen to know whether 
we shall meet the new curate, and Mabel 
Yorke, at dinner, at Lyncourt, on Wednes- 
day?" 

"I believe so. The party is given pur- 
posely for them, Eoland says." 

" Oh 1 And is he going, too ?" 

" I hope so." 

" Is he invited yet ?" 

" Yes." 

" I am rejoiced I " And Mary gave a 
little cry of delight, in proof of it, which her 
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father took note of, without seeming to see it ; 
when Mrs. Bonney's portly form appearing 
on the lawn, they went in to dinner, to discuss, 
over their cold beef, and brace of partridges, 
and sweet omelet, what further appertained 
to the new curate, and Mabel Yorke; and 
what dress, — ^for the Vicar disdained not to 
give ear to such vanities, when special occa- 
sion required, — what dress Miss Mary should 
wear at Lyncourt on Wednesday, to becom- 
ingly compete with Miss Annie. 

And while on the subject, Mary remem- 
bered something she particularly wished to 
ask her father : — 

'^ Papa, dear." 

" No, not another wing — the back-bone, if 
you please. Hung long enough, a partridge 
is almost as good as a woodcock." 

'^Do you remember what dress it was I 
wore at Lyncourt, last time we dined there ?" 

" Let me see," and laying down his knife, 
the Vicar put his fore-finger to his fore-head ; 
" zounds, how oblivious of me I No, that I 

p 2 
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don't. Nor, now I 'think of it, have I any 
recollection of having made a memorandum 
of it in my diary." 

" Dear me ! and it was your great favorite, 
too." 

" For which reason," smiled the Vicar, " I 
took the less notice of it, perhaps." 

" Oh, indeed ? You felt safe, you mean, 
and so gave it no further concern ? Human 
nature, all over." 

" What is it makes home so delightful?" 

" Why shouldn't one be a prophet in one's 
own country, as well as elsewhere ? If you 
play well on it, why ' hang up the fiddle,' 
when you come home ?" 

" What, never have done playing the old 
jigs, that they all know by heart ?" 

" If they make me happy, it is because I 
know them so well." 

*' Wait till you get a husband, who plays 
the fiddle — then we shall see." 

" What, papa, dear ?" 

" Whether, when he hangs it up occasion- 
ally, you wiU pull such a long face as that. 
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I don't mind having the other wing now— no, 
not any gravy." 

" Yes, you felt * at home' — that was it ; at 
liberty to see and hear, or be blind and deaf 
as you pleased," went on Mary, helping her- 
self to another little bone, for company's sake. 
" And that's the reason, may be, you take 
it so coolly and indiflferently now ?" 

"What?" 

" The grave question it involves, — ought I, 
Mary Grey, the only daughter of the Rever- 
end Arnold Grey, M.A., Vicar of Millford, 
&c., &c., or ought I not — to go to Lyncourt 
Hall, to dinner, in the same dress twice run- 
nmg? 

" Why not, if you like it, and it becomes 
you?" 

" But you see, my dearly beloved and deeply 
revered papa, it is not only that we girls, we 
only daughters, have to consider. If that were 
all, poor Madame Bellechose might shut up 
shop. It never entered your great mind, I 
daresay, what an exacting tyrant society is I 
with regard to the last modes f Let any wo- 
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man, of any position, presume to defy them, 
and see what will become of her I How, for 
instance, would you like, — ^for there are no 
keener observers of correct toilettes than you 
clergymen, I can tell you, with all your 
demureness, — ^to sit opposite your only daugh- 
ter, in tight sleeves of last winter's mode, and 
the Squire's wife, next her, in full-blown ones, 
almost as big as a bishop's ? I say, how 
would you feel ?" 

'* Disposed, if it struck me, to conclude that 
one of them must have good reasons for 
what she did, and to go on with my 
dinner." 

" Good reasons 1 Carry them into com- 
pany, with short skirts, when they are wearing 
them long, and see what they would be worth. 
Candidly, if you were made a bishop to- 
morrow, what is the first thing you would do ? 
I know." 

" So do I— feel very—" 
" No, no — order the befitting episcopal suit 
of your tailor, and the silk apron, and the 
shovel-hat j and then sit down with them on, 
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and hope you might haye the befitting heart 
to become them ? And right, too ! I only 
wish I could see it some day. As likely as 
not, you haven't a conception what good judges 
bishops are, as well as other men, of what is 
due to themselves ; though, I do believe, the 
rector's wives and daughters dress and deck 
a dinner table quite as comme ilfaut and con- 
sequentially as the bishops' ladies. Only 
fancy, sitting next Mrs, Ferdinand Stem, or 
Miss Clarissa, wearing the sleeves as they do 
now, with that pale blue silk of mine, till it' s 
altered. How they would stare I Nor have 
you the slightest notion, I'll warrant, how 
many different dinner dresses Annie Walcot 
has got. I can count five now, I know of, 
every one of them of the last mode; and 
yet — ^you musn't say a word to anybody — I 
happen to know for a certainty, that Madame 
Bellechose is going to send her another beau- 
tiful new one on Saturday 1" 

" It's to be hoped she will marry a rich 
husband," said the Vicar. 

^^ Annie is not extravagant, don't think 
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that. She is the most simple minded, con- 
tented creature possible, in those matters. 
It's her father's pride, not hers. He will give 
her so many new things. But what matters, 
if she's to be Mrs. Joel Yorke some day, how 
many she has r 

" If." 

" And if not — ^if she were the wife of the 
poorest curate in the county, I know Annie 
Walcot would never ruin him at her mfl- 
liuer's." 

" All the same," smiled the Vicar, " it is 
only right and meet that, come what may, 
young ladies, ' of any position, ' should have 
one gown to their backs, in the fashion, for 
their father's credit, if not their own ; where- 
fore, Mary Grey will be pleased to see to it, 
that she is suitably and seemingly attired, as 
becomes the only daughter of her house next 
Wednesday, when Miss Annie Walcot will have 
her beautiful new, what's the name of it, on, 
and, in all probability, not only Mrs. Ferdiuand 
and Miss Clarissa Stem will be at Lyncourt, to 
see it, but the Reverend Boland Yorke also ?" 
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" You forget the new Curate/' laughed 
Mary ; " and what an acquisition 1 he always 
is with us girls in a village. And the son of 
a Knight, don't forget that 1 A pity it don't 
descend 1 Rather nice to be called * my 
Lady.' I suppose Joel Yorke will be 
asked." 

" No doubt." 

"I wonder, if he were to propose for 
Annie Walcot, what Sir Hugh would say?" 

'" I put the same question to Roland the 
other day." 

*' Oh ! And what was his answer ?" and 
while she spoke, Mary's cheeks were a shade 
paler, for some reason or other. 

'' That Sir Hugh's consent was not the only 
one. to be obtained, was it ?" 

" Ah, then he is not so sure that Joel has 
only to ask and have ? I wonder, if he did 
ask her, whether she would refuse him ?" 

" Money makes amends for many faults." 

"What thinks Mr. Roland?" 

" That Annie Walcot will never be his." 

"Whose — Joel's?" and the blood mount- 

p 5 
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ing up again; and bat that ^^ Dick ** in his cage 
in Ihe window comer wanted a lump of sugar, 
which drew her face that way, Ihe blush that 
overspread Mary's cheeks all of a moment, 
must have been seen by her fiither, and Iben 
what might have been his thoughts about it, 
may be easily conjectured. 

" Neither Joel's," replied the Vicar " nor " 
— bat checking himself, he thought it as well 
perhaps to leave the rest unsaid, and go on 
with his omelet. 

It was too interesting a theme, kowever, 
for Miss Mary to let drop so easily : and Dick 
having signified his entire approval of his 
sweet mistress's generous care of him, she ihos 
renewed it, after her own &shion : 

" It is possible you might sit opposite me 
and Mrs. Ferdinand Stem, on Wednesday, is 
it not, papa dearest?" 

" Who is to know, in this chequered life, 
what may befal them ?" assented the Vicar. 

" True. And that renders it so necessary, 
don't it, that, as fiir as possible, we should 
be prepared at all points, come what nwiy ?" 
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The Vicar's moutli was full of lihe omelet, 
so lie could only nod his perfect concurrence 
with so incontrovertible a fact, 

" You might never forgive me/' continued 
Mary " if, after the years you have been instil- 
ling, by precept and example, that excellent rule 
of conduct — come what may^ he prepared^ I 
wilfully neglected it on Wednesday next, of 
all days in the year, when if ever it behoved 
your only daughter, sitting in high places, 
with such high Church people I to know who 
her father was, and what was due to herself, 
it will be then/' 

" With a new pair of sleeves," suggested 
the Vicar, " what fear can there be?" 

^^ And you imagine, that's as esi^sy to do," 
smiled Mary, ^^ as to piece and patch up your 
old surplice, that has seen, how many years 
service ? Twenty, if it has seen a day. Only 
fancy, if you ever turned high-church, and ^ 
preached in it, what the immaculates would 
say ! Seriously, that old surplice is down- 
right disgraceful — disgraceful to me as your 
daughter. What must the Bishop have thought 
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of it at the confirmation, &yoring the high 
party as he does ? I saw him look several 
times at the iron-mould spots. It is covered 
with them! How many do you suppose I 
counted on it last Sunday, while you were 
reading the commandments? Forty-seven! 
I couldn't keep my eyes off them. The sun 
came Aill on you. Really I felt quite ashamed I 
It was very wicked of me perhaps, but I 
couldn't help smiling to myself at the thought 
that came over me." 

'' Oh r 

" I mean, when you read that part just 
afterwards, about * keeping yourself unspotted 
from the world.' And I declare the church- 
wardens smiled, too, for I saw them. The end 
of it will be, you must have a new one. That 
old rag has gone past any more piecing and 
patching. I won't put another stitch in it. 
^ There's something due to decent appearances. 
Find spot or blemish anywhere up at Lyncourt, 
if you can." 

"What's the price of a bran new one?" 
asked the Vicar, " of the last mode ?" 
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"Let us clearly understand each other/' 
entreated Mary, " I was talking of that scan- 
dalous old surplice of yours, that the Bishop 
looked at so." 

" And I was talking/' said the Vicar, " of 
thatold'favoriteof mine' with the tight sleeves, 
that you seem to want to put in the rag-bag, 
too out of sight, next Wednesday/' 

" Very well — ^let us take the * old favorite' 
first then. I will go in it if you like." 

*' You perplex me greatly." 

" If you are satisfied, I am." 

" They are wearing the sleeves larger now, 
you say?" 

" Big as bishop's nearly." 

" It might savour of affectation, might it 
not ?" 

"To be too peculiar ? The high party 
would scarcely account that any objection, 
would they ? All they do is unique. It would 
savour more of something else, I'm afiraid, 
which, seemingly, they don't esteem at all." 

" That must never be said of the only daugh- 
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ter of Arnold Grey, though he is such a low 
fellow/' 

" If you are mdi£Ferent about it, why should 
I care a button ?" 

" On the contrary, I am exceedingly inter- 
ested, and see but one way." 

** To plead * good reasons why,' and go in 
them r 

" What ? — " and the Vicar looked aghast I 
" in tight sleeves to Lyncourt, and they are 
wearing them loose. Crush me that way — 
and the bishop's chaplain to be there per- 
haps?" 

" What's to be done ? To think of altering 
them is out of the question. You can't match 
a faded pale-blue silk, I can tell you, like you 
can an old surplice. If you doubt it, you 
could take a little trip up to London with me, 
and ask Madame Bellechose yourself?" 

"Yes, and what would that cost, you 
goose?" 

** Pretty nearly as much as a new dress com- 
plete, I shouldn't wonder." 
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" There's a wiving then ! if we don't go ?" 
smiled the Vicar, rubbing his hands elatedly ; 
^' and you send up fiill particulars instead, for 
a penny?" 

^^ True ! Ton will be fiill five pounds nine- 
teen shillings and eleven-pence in pocket by 
itl" laughed Mary, delightedly clapping hers, 
as Boland Yorke made his appearance at the 
window, bearing a pine-apple in one hand, as 
a present to the Vicar from the Colonel, and 
in the other some peaches from his sister Mabel 
for Mary ; *' I didn't think of that — ^how dull 
of me I ^' 

" You are just in time, Roland,^ greeted the 
Vicar, " to be witness to a little bargain we are 
driving." 

"Driving?" exclaimed Mary. "Don't say 
that. Please to understand, Mr. Kolaud, papa 
is having it all his own way. I merely told 
him, I could count the iron«moulds, up to forty 
seven, all over the surplice he had on on Sun- 
day, and he bidis me go and buy myself a new 
dinna: dress, for next Wednesday ; because 
hearing, I suppose, that they are wearing the 
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sleeves very large now, whereas twelve- 
months ago they were wearing them very 
small, rather than his pride shotild sufiPer 
among the high folks on Wednesday, he will 
go on doing duty in that old mould-spotted sur- 
pUce another twenty years, let Urn alone, if it 
will hold together, to enable me to sit next 
Mrs. Ferdinand Stem, opposite him, if I'm put 
there, without spoiling his appetite/' 

" Will I ? Indeed you are very much mis- 
taken. Miss Mary," cried the Vicar. " Keep- 
ing the high company we do, there must be no 
spot or blemish on either of us. That's clear, 
Eoland ? Wherefore now for the bargain — 
Arnold Grey, clerk, &c., hereby agrees to fit 
out his daughter, Mary Grey, with a new silk 
dinner dress, of the last mode, and of any ma- 
terial and colour she pleases ; provided, that 
she, Mary Grey, will also fit him, Arnold 
Grey, clerk, &c., her father, out with a bran 
new surplice, of the established mode, by Sun- 
day week, when his curate, Mr. Boland Yorke, 
will preach, in the morning, on that beautifiil 
lesson in scripture, ^He that is without sin 
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among you, let him cast the first stone ;' as 
private advices have reached us, that more than 
one of the High Church party will be present, 
and possibly the Bishop's chaplain, too, who 
will be coming this way for his lordship, and 
is rigidly particular, they say, in all matters 
of detail/' 

** I can see no possible objection to the con- 
tract," observed Eoland, addressing Mary. 
" The more so, as I have just been entrusted 
with an important additional reason, why it 
would never do for either Miss Grey to be 
under the mark, at Lyncourt next Wednesday, 
or the Vicar otherwise than seemlily and be- 
fittmgly surpliced, on Sunday week." 

" Hadn't I a presentiment," crowed Mary, 
" that Mabel Yorke — ^yes, that's it, be sure — 
was going to have a new dress as well as 
Annie Walcot ? I must be a witch. There's 
a mysterious sympathy between girls on such 
occasions, which nobody knows of but them- 
selves. De Foe says, 'never disregard those 
* pressings of the mind,' as he calls them, which 
enjoin you to do, or not to do, this, that, or the 
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other.' Don't you think, Mr. Eoland, there 
is truth in what he writes about those ^ pre- 
admonitions and foreshadowings ' being very 
seryiceable to us sometimes, if we pay proper 
heed to them ?" 

" I do indeed," agreed Eoland. " I fear I 
am rather too deeply imbued with that opin- 
ion than otherwise. Indulged too much, it 
might be productive, I'm afraid, of more harm 
a great deal than good. Luckily, no fore- 
shadowings have as yet forbidden me to pro- 
ceed with my sermon for Sunday week, by the 
Vicar's orders ; though side-winds do say, the 
Bishop himself may be present, as well as his 
chaplain — ^there's news for you 1" 

" News, indeed !" agreed the Vicar. " But 
don't let it spoil your sermon. The best ser- 
mons that ever were preached, were written 
for no one in particular to listen to. Sit 
down to-morrow, with the Bishop in youi 
brain, and you will never be one, if that is 
your ambition, take my word for it." 

"Good or bad," smiled Roland, "the ser- 
mon is written, all but a page or two." 
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" And so let it stand, if you please/' re- 
joined Arnold Grey. " Shall I not be there, 
your Vicar ? Do you think I shouldnH detect 
in a moment the ambitious emendations and 
additions, knowing your plain, earnest, un- 
aflfected, calm, clear-sighted, truthful, sterling 
style, as well as I do ? There's a string of 
hints for you. No exhibitions of any sort in 
my pulpit, understand, Mr. Yorke ?*' 

Eoland bowed low ; and not choosing to 
take any wine, voted for a walk before tea 
over to Martha Bond ; which the Vicar second- 
ing, Mary would first give her flowers a little 
water, and then see that her feathered pets 
wanted for nothing, and then put on her 
bonnet and mantle, and accompany them. 

Those evening walks across the fields were 
pleasant ways of winding up the day's doings, 
and comparing notes, and taking counsel for 
the morrow, and saying good night before 
parting, with that sweet impression of security 
which results from the mutual consciousness 
of mutual hopes, and efforts, and advantages, 
and the joy that springs from time well-spent, 
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and work done, and the honest fruits of unre- 
mitting industry, and to-morrow's sun coming 
again, to re-unite, and gladden, and prove this 
earth the paradise that bounteous Heaven 
meant it should be, to those who choose to make 
it so! 

To Roland Yorke they were inexpressibly 
delightAil I for then his whole soul seemed to 
open afresh, and, as the shades of evening' 
closed over them, that deep shade which had 
more or less settled on him since his father's 
death, appeared often to give way to quite a 
new burst, as it were, of sunny thoughts, and 
brighter hopes, and happier reflections. And 
looking only to the blessings of the present, he 
would seem to forget the past, in the assurance 
they gave him of a friture, the attainment of 
which rested with himself, and, therefore, was 
as a glorious goal ! to which he was bound, and 
would be sure to reach, with Heaven ever 
pointing the way for him at every onward 
step, go which way he would. 

And who saw it all better than Arnold 
Grey ? Who knew, as well as he did, the 
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meaning of that deep shade that had been cast 
on his beloved young friend^ at a time of life 
when his brow ought to have been without a 
cloud, and his heart the mirror only of peace 
and joy ? And so it was that the Vicar would 
draw him as often as he could to the Parson- 
age, when the day's work was over, and stroll 
along, and chat with him and Mary, when 
minded to accompany them, till night brought 
them back home again to end those * well- 
spent evenings,' as Eoland called them, with 
a game at chess, or backgammon, or a sweet 
song or two with the piano ; which never failed 
to fix the Vicar's heart on the beautiftil half- 
length crayon portrait of his wife, over the 
mantle-piece, while Mary was singing, and to 
fill his eyes with tears ; the which not to lessen 
by one drop, Eoland would find a snug comer 
close to the piano, where he could hear every 
note, and indulge his own thoughts, too ; and if 
they chanced to make his heart swell too 
much, so that sometimes an odd glistening 
came across his vision, till he could scarcely 
see anything but the murdered form of his 
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Either before him, and his mother's agonized 
gaze of horror, as she knelt over it, — though 
Mary repeated her sweetest songs thrice, to 
please her father, the night might have passed 
into morning, and Koland would have heaved 
a silent sigh, when the clocks at last reached 
the Vicar's ear ; and good night must be said ; 
and that lonely walk back to * The Hermi- 
tage ' taken, every step of which echoed with 
sights and sounds— one moment, oh, such 
blissAil ones I the next, oh, so wretched ! that 
well might good Mrs. Friend, his housekeeper, 
as she let him in, and lighted his candles, feel 
more concerned than she felt at liberty to ex- 
press, at those pale cheeks and thoughtfdl 
looks; "once " — who remembered them better, 
ever since she had nursed him in short frocks 
on her knee, than Dora Friend ? — " once the 
rosiest ! and healthiest I and handsomest ! and 
happiest 1 in Yoxminster." 

And to Mary Grey, no less than to Roland, 
were those twilight strolls to one poor cottage 
pensioner or another, the most delightfiil even- 
ings recorded in her journal. Perhaps she 
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enjoyed them more than Boland did. His 
delight in them was never wholly free from 
that ever present shade of sadness which, 
more or less, tinged everything he said and did, 
even in his happiest moods, with a serionsness 
that occasionally deepened into so sombre a 
hne, that, had he been of a less Christian 
spirit than he was, would have gone on deep- 
ening and devouring, till it made him little 
better than a melancholist and a misanthrope. 
But under Arnold Grey's preceptorial rule and 
influence, the good seeds had taken too fast 
and firm a root, for any worldly power to 
undermine them; and it was when he was 
most pensive, when the shadows deepened 
thickest, when the struggle was the strongest, 
that Mary's heart felt " it only wanted a word 
from those lips, which never spoke, however 
heavy his soul was within him, but in Heaven's 
praise, and in charity and love with all men — 
to make it one of the happiest and proudest 
little hearts that beat in woman's bosom." 

And when this thought held her by his side, 
fondly listening to every word that fell from 
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his lips, that pensive shade which also 
formed a characteristic feature of her own 
nature, softly blending with his, would give to 
her replies so congenial a tone, as they walked 
on together, that Eoland would look at her 
earnestly, and be quite absent for a moment ; 
and then, as if recollecting what he wanted to 
say, talk about something else,* but always so 
sweetly, and so sensibly, that, be the theme 
what it might, it was just what he ought to 
have said, and what Mary's heart told her it 
could have treasured up in it none the less 
gladly, even had it crushed, as it seemed oftea 
on the point of doing, that one faint hope, 
which, faint howsoever, still fluttered some- 
times, she knew where, spite of all she could do 
to smother it ; and the existence of which she 
would rather have breathed to any one living 
— ^aye even to Annie Walcot herself — ^than to 
him, to whom she would have given the world, 
had it been hers, to have told it, if she might. 
And on the evening we are now talking of, 
the walk across to Martha's cottage had more 
than usual interest for Mary Grey — Roland's 
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whole heart being bent on aiding her in the 
restoration of Betsy, then in Eexford gaol, to 
the position in society which, by the perfidy of 
false promises rather than innate vice of any 
sort, she had forfeited, but not, he believed, 
lost irretrievably And where Roland's whole 
heart was bent on anything, there must have 
been some good warrant in his own mind for 
the pains he took, without which, not even to 
please Mary Grey, was he to be reckoned on, 
or moved to take an interest. 

The bricklayers and carpenters were doing 
their best, to make Martha Bond's new home 
weather-proof and snug ; and Joel Yorke was 
well pleased to hear how kind and thoughtful 
his brother Boland was, in personally super- 
intending the .ame and defraying the oosU. 
He had had a long talk with Mr. Grix on the 
subject, as he promised Roland he would, and, 
at first, seemed very angry with Mr. Brockett 
for letting the cottage at all, without his con- 
sent; but on Anthony Grix showing him, "that 
it was due to his own credit, either to pull it 
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down entirely, or properly repair it, and so 
put a stop to the queer stories they were telling 
about it," he relaxed so far as to confirm Mar- 
tha Bond's monthly tenancy, and to offer no 
further objections to such necessary repairs 
being done to it, as his brother might choose 
to think it stood in need of, and would pay for ; 
but, for himself, he would do no more to it 
than he had done before Martha went in ; and 
it must be perfectly understood, " that if he 
wanted her out at any time, to make other 
use of it, there must be no grumblmg— ^e 
must quit at a month's notice." 

And now, imder Eoland's orders, a new 
face was being put on the place, and already 
it looked so ' home like,' as Martha expressed 
it, " that if Betsy were only back with her 
again, acquitted of the dreadful crime laid to 
her charge — as acquitted she would be, of 
that her heart felt sure, for if man were to man 
selfish and cruel. Heaven was just ! — she asked 
of God no better lot, than to be allowed to live 
out the remainder of her days where she was, 
and, with her fallen child, to make what atone- 
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ment she yet could for what, if it pleaeed Him 
to forgive, it was of little conaequence hotr 
the world might deal with them/' 

Altogether, it had been an exciting and 
pleasurable day to Mary; and ehe wished 
Eoland good night, as he lingered at the door 
porch yet a minute longer, to talk of BetiSj* 
and what further designs he hdd for h^r re^ 
establishment, with a heart so full of divdri^ 
thoughts, kiiown only to herself, that wishing 
dear papa sweet dreams, with a kiss on each 
cheek, to ensure them, she went straightway to 
bed, as the best means of communing with her- 
self. And her head on the pillow, — a little 
retrospect of the day's doings, before she closed 
her eyes, was only to act in accordance with 
Eoland's iuvariable rule. Where should she 
begin? Her different walks — ^for she had 
measured with her little feet full twelve miles 
that day since breakfast — ^had tired her, and 
spite of all she could do to arrange her ideas, 
they floated before her in such a confused and 
impracticable manner, that the more she tried 
to escape from the labyrinth, the more she 
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was perplexed ; till giving it up, from slxeer 
inability to keep her eyes open any longer : — 
" What a dear, kind, good, generous felloi^r lie 
is 1 " she muttered with a deep sigh — " happy 
Annie I — Only think of — of dear papa calliiig' 
that bit of frm a bargain — how droll of him I " 
and nestling her cheek deeper in the pillow, 
another little sigh escaped her, and that was 
all ; and then she fell asleep the next nnnate, 
and, we daresay, so remained till morning. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



IN WHICH IS TOLD HOW 'a CHANGE CAME OVER 
THE SPIRIT OF JOEL YOBKE's DBEAM/ 



A BRISK breeze rippled the face of the old river 
along wharf-side, and the sun danced so spark- 
lingly and pleasantly on it, and the green 
meadows, whose gravel banks it washed as far 
as the eye could reach — all the property of the 
wealthy master of Yorke House — ^that even 
Joel Yorke sniflFed the gale, as he stood calmly 
watching the loading of one of his barges, 
with his hands clasped together behind him, 
and more colour in his usually bloodless-look- 
ing cheeks than Mr. Drayton, his head mana- 
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ger, remembered to have seen in them for manjr 
a day. 

Joel Yorke was fond of the water side. 
Even when the weather was bad, he would 
often loiter about on one business pretence 
or other, though the wind was piercing cold, 
or the drizzly rain wetting him through, 
rather than take Geoflfrey Drayton's advice, 
and go in doors, again, and let him see to the 
men doing their work. No, he preferred 
staying where he was. And if ever any one 
saw anything like a smile on his face, it was 
when he was slowly pacing backwards and 
forwards, from end to end of the quay, watch- 
ing the cranes doing their duty, and the great 
unwieldly barges, all his own, sinking by 
degrees, deeper and deeper^ with every fresh 
sack that was put into them, or floating on its 
surface, lighter and lighter, as his warehouses 
groaned more and more under their plethoric 
abundance. Then something approaching a 
smile of gratification would sometimes play 
for a moment or two, by fits and starts, round 
his mouth ; and he would hold short conver- 
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sations with one or- the other in his way, in 
almost a lively tone; and be interested in 
which quarter the wind was ; and pick up 
Bome grains of gravel, and look at them in the 
palm of his hand, and spread them out with 
Hs finger, as if they were samples of corn ; 
and then chucking them away, stand stock- 
still for a minute or two, with his eyes on the 
rear of his house ; then on the low brick- 
wall running up Coal Lane, on which the 
bill-stickers, spite of all, would paste their 
hand-bills and placards, when they got a 
chance, and give a passing boy a half-penny, 
or tell him to go round to the back-door to 
Nanny Quelch for a piece of bread and butter, 
to pull them down ; and then with his hands 
again behind him, resume his measured walk 
up and down, — now stopping a moment or 
two, till the cranes had lodged their burthens ; 
now, to exchange a word with GeoflErey Dray- 
ton ; then to pick up some more gravel stones, 
which grasping tight, he would continue his 
promenade along the river edge, taking all 
the fresh air he could into his lungs ; till meal 
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time commencing, and the men moving off, he 
would turn away up Coal Lane, towards the 
house again, and letting himself in through 
the garden door, sink back into his chair, 
seemingly as exhausted, as if he were an old 
man, of double his age, and there was not a 
crust left for him in the cupboard. 

On the bright breezy morning we have 
specially to do with now, Joel Yorke had 
risen early, and was down among the men, 
busy loading and unloading at wharf-side, a 
good hour before breakfast. He had supped 
the night before off his favorite basin of onion 
porridge, with an egg beaten up in it, and had 
slept soundly — so soundly, that when he 
woke, as the clock on the stair-case struck 
six, it was a minute or more before he could 
collect himself sufficiently, to quite make out 
" how it was the night had passed so quickly, 
and day-light come, without his knowing it ?" 
and for a little while his heart beat so ! at 
the thought, that, though he felt decidedly 
stronger and better, for seven hours' undis- 
turbed repose, he turned cold at the idea 
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of sleeping as soundly as that always, " for 
if anything ever happened in the night — ^rob- 
bers— fire -illness— or anything else,— they 
might be murdered m their beds, or burnt 
down, or something dreadful occur I and no 
help for it." 

Mr. Yorke looked so much refreshed, how- 
ever, for his good night's rest, that Nanny 
could not help eyeing him heedfuUy, as he 
took his breakfast, and auguring all sorts of 
happy omens, from such a favourable change 
in his appearance ! for, added to the cheery 
good morning he gave her when she met him 
on the stairs, coming down from his room, he 
had evidently paid more than ordinary atten- 
tion to his personal looks that day, and put on 
a tidy suit, which, though terribly creased and 
misshapen, from lying by in his drawer for 
five years, was a great improvement on the 
old, greasy, threadbare one which had done 
duty, oflf and on, pretty well, without any ma- 
terial help, ever since the old man's death ; 
and he had combed and arranged his hair 
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*' more like he used to do^ when hia mother 
WW aliye, and Miss Mabel took such pride ii^ 
those glossy black locks, and made him aud 
Boland sit so often for their profiles, jiever 
one of which could she ever get, with all her 
pains, to do them justice ;'' and had on, too, a 
nearly new pair of boots, in place of the com- 
mon, heavy, ill-ahaped, high-low shoes that 
he usually went about in, shamefully patched 
and down at heel, and, as often as not, without 
any strings to them. 

Altogether, there was a manifest change for 
the better in Joel Yorke's outward man ; and 
when he stood talking with Mr. Drajton 
down at the wharf, passers by looked up and 
stared, and some whispered one to the other, 
and others, touching their hats, bowed lower 
than usual, while more than twQ or three 
smiled, and seemed fiiU of some conceit of their 
own, produced by the new suit and fresh pair 
of boots, but what it was they knew best 
themselves ; evidently it amused them, by the 
way, regardless of good breeding, they turned 
their heads over their shoulders again and 
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again, crossing the quay, before they were 
out of sight. 

Mr. Drayton had eyes, too, as well as others, 
and sharp ones, where occasion called for their 
use ; but, beyond an unquestionable improve- 
ment in his outward appearance, he could see 
in his wealthy employer no cause for con- 
gratulation, as far as he could judge, in his 
face, and, after the first salutations, his gen- 
eral manner and tone of voice and conversa- 
tion. Joel Yorke was better dressed, and a 
night's sound rest had given rather more stea- 
diness to his eye and speech, and a little ad- 
ditional nerve to his walk up and down the 
wharf; but the first freshness of the morning 
wearing oflF, the blood showed no longer in 
his cheeks, and his eyes sank again, and he 
spoke, when he stopped every now and then 
to give an order, in little more than monosyl- 
lables, and those in a tone so sharp and queru- 
lous, as to show little token, in GeoflFrey 
Drayton's estimation, of that internal improve- 
ment in his rich master, which, " the richer he 
got, the less there seemed any hope of Qver 
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seeing in him, with his wakeful, watchful, sel- 
fish, grasping, never-satisfied nature." 

That Joel Yorke had risen from his bed 
that day in better mood with the world, and, 
80, had been induced to appear again in the 
suit he thought most becoming to him, GeoflF- 
rey Drayton saw in a moment. He hiew 
Joel too weU, too, not to feel assured that he 
had a motive for all he did, and was confident 
that ' something was in the wind,' by so sud- 
den a return to his former self, as far as out- 
ward looks were concerned ; but what his pri- 
vate thoughts were on the subject he wisely 
kept to himself, though finely plagued about 
it by one or the other, " having no doubt that, 
they would be enlightened quite as soon as 
there was any occasion for it, till when, all the 
wisdom of Socrates would not stop their 
tongues, which, with the little brains that 
many of them had, it would be a pity to stop, 
seeing it was the only means of at all know- 
ing the sound heads from the soft ones." 

Nanny, who watched her master about 
with a feeling of half-attachment from long 
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service, and half anxiety, for why or where- 
fore she could hardly explain to herself, had 
noticed a visible change in his manner since 
his sister Mabel had written to tell him " she 
was coming to spend a month with the Fer- 
rand's at Lyncourt ; after which, she meant, if 
perfectly agreeable to him, to pass a week, 
before her return to Rexford, at Yorke House, 
and then a week with Eoland, too, if dear 
Auntie would spare her so long." 

He got the letter while he was at his break- 
fast, and read it over and over again, with 
evident interest, but said nothing to Nanny 
then about it, though she could see he was 
thinking of it all day, by the way he took it 
several times from the large leather pocket- 
book he always carried about him, and, after 
reading it through again, sat dreamily turning 
it over in his mind, while biting his nails to 
the quick as usual. Next day, after dinner — 
the same on which he dressed himself in the 
fresh suit, to go down to the wharf — ^he asked 
her — 
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^^ What a new black silk neck-handkercldef 
would co0t?" 

And when she told him^ ^^ It depended on 
the size and quality/' he seemed quite elated I 
at the idea of spending so much monej on 
himself as seven and sixpence, which, after 
discussing it every way, Nanny "had no 
doubt she could get a very nice one for." 
And this little preliminary matter satis^- 
torily despatched, Mi. Yorke measured the 
room from comer to comer, still hard at work on 
his thumb, without saying another word ; till 
having brushed off the crumbs, and about to 
take away the table-cloth :-5- 

" What do you think the gosmpping busy^ 
bodies are saying now?" quoth Mr. Yorke, stop- 
ping and absently watching the drop of blood 
trickle down the nail that he had been gnaw- 
ing at for the last five minutes, while pacing 
to and fro. 

Nanny stood between the door and the table^ 
with the cloth in her hand, respectfully wait- 
ing for further instructions, before presuming 
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to reply— long experience having taught her the 
value of a guarded rather than a glib tongue, 
with her superiors, when they were disposed 
to be communicative, and she had no objec- 
tion to listen, if they had none to talk. 

^^That — that^" went on Mr. Yorke, with 
a ghastly smile, ^^ I am — ^am going to be 
married I'' 

" Be married !" echoed Nanny. " And 
why not, I should like to know, if you 
choose ?" 

*^If you choose 1" and letting his eyes 
drop, Mr. Yorke repeated it thrice to himself, 
aa he tied his bleeding thumb point round with 
his pocket handkerchief. Perhaps he expected 
Nanny to say something more; but Nanny 
thought she had said enough for the present, 
and putting the chairs straight — ^nothing else 
remained for her to do, — when looking up 
again :— 

" Why shouldn't I marry, as well as others, 
if I please ?" asked Mr. Yorke, sharply. 

"Why indeed?'' 

^^ What's there in that, to make them gape, 
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and grin) and gabble as they do ? the chatter- 
ing fools I'' 

" Heed them any, would I, if it didn't suit 
me ?" agreed Nanny. 

" If it suited— how then ?" 

" Then—" and Nanny snapped her fingers, 
'* that's what I should care for their grins and 
grimaces, if I wanted a husband, and he'd have 
me. 

Mr. Yorke's eyes sparkled ! They were black 
as sloes, and when the fire firom any cause came 
into them, they shone so, that his whole face 
was all a-light, for the moment, with an expres- 
sion that would have been fascinatingly hand- 
some, but for a certain cold cunning in the curl 
of the mouth, that said he could be crafty and 
cruel if he liked, and if he could love, he could 
also hate, and carry out, as well as conceive, 
and, where he could get it, have his own way, 
and shrink at nothing, to effect his end, 
Nanny's snap of the fingers, as illustrative of 
what she should care for their ' grins and gri- 
maces, if she wanted a husband, and he would 
have her,' tickled him rather, and he showed 
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his appreciation of it, by taking an apple 
from his coat pocket and presenting her 
with it. 

Nanny blushed a little. Some things, how- 
ever unimportant and unstudied, will call the 
blood up into the cheeks in a moment, sooner 
than those, which, only to think of as possible, 
is to fill with confusion. It was not the first 
time by many that Mr. Yorke had dropped an 
apple, or a ripe pear, or an orange, or ginger- 
bread nut from the fair, into Nanny's hand, 
while he munched one himself, to make her 
welcome ; but there was something in the act 
now, of his drawing a single pippin from his 
coat-tail and presenting it to her in that way, 
that took her by surprise and made her feel 
a little awkward. 

But Joel's eyes were on the carpet, and his 
thoughts on what he was going to say next ; 
and Nanny had ample time to recover herself, 
while, walking backwards and forwards, he 
was framing in his mind how he should put 
the next question. At length stopping short 
again: 
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"Nanny," he said, "I haven't made my 
will yet." 

" Haven't you, sir ?" 

" If I died to-night, my brother would t^ke 
everything I possess." 

" Died ?" and Nanny turned pale as ashes. 
" Talk of death at your time of life, indeed !" 

" My brother would take everything," re- 
peated Mr. Yorke, not seeming to notice the 
objection. 

"And good right for it, too — ^if he did^" 
returned Nanny. " Who has a better ? Least- 
ways, unless you had a son and heir of your 
own. That would make a difference." 

" Yes, wouldn't it ?" said Mr. Yorke, sitting 
down and playing with his fingers. 

" And why, not some day, I should like 
to know?" asked Nanny, "if you'd be the 
happier for it. Who'd blame you ? Not Mr. 
Boland I'm sure, nor Miss Mabel either. I 
know I shouldn't, if it was anybody suited for 
you, and would be careful and saving, and keep 
things neat, and tidy, and comfortable." 

" Yes, yes," agreed Mr. Yorke. 
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" Not many of them about Yoxminster, it's 
my opinion," demurred Nanny, doubling the 
table cloth up afresh into smaller squares. 
" Pick and choice enough, in all conscience, as 
poor dear Misses used to say, ' but find one in 
a hundred you'd put a ring on, and bring home 
and close doors with, for better for worse, till 
death parted you — that's the difficulty." 

"Yes, yes," assented Mr. Yorke, picking 
at liis knees, where some dust spots had 
lodged ; " it's not easy — ^not easy." 

" It's the hardest thing in life," went on 
Nanny, warming with her own thoughts, " to 
find a good wife now-a-days. Lor 1 they are 
all so fine now from the cradle, by the time 
they grow women, there's nothing good enough 
for them. And talk of education — nine out 
of ten of them are like cats, you can't teach 
them anything. Woe be to the man, unless he's 
got a mint of money to throw away, who gets 
one of that sort. Look at them on Sunday. 
Only see them coming out of Lyncourt church, 
where the grand ^ high' folks go, most of them, 
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it's heart-breaking ! How many of them are 
worth a sixpence, more than they've got on 
their backs? There's Farmer Hogsby and 
his wife, obliged to milk the' cows them- 
selves, as often as not, because why ? — ^they 
can't get a boy or girl now, to do it for love or 
money — ^they're all so fine, and proud, and 
learned, and lifted above themselves, and 
saucy and lazy, it's quite shocking 1" 

" Mustn't go to Lyncourt for a wife, eh ? 
eh?" muttered Mr. Yorke. 

" Few enough there, or anywhere else here 
abouts, worth their salt, they say," chuckled 
Nanny, laying her hand on the door-knob. 
^' And those they call ladies, am't a bit better 
than the others, five out of six of them. There's 
hardly a pin to choose between them, that's 
my opinion. High or low, it's all one — dress, 
and eating and drinking, and gossipping and 
gadding about — Show's that to make home 
happy, and keep the pot boiling? There's 

» 

no work in them, there's the secret." 

" Oh — eh — ^what — ^gossipping — ^who's gos- 
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sipping?'' caught up Mr. Yorke glancing round 
him, and then dropping his eyes again on his 
hands. 

''Who's not hereabouts ?" persisted Nanny. 
" Leastways, all but one or two, as you may 
say, that know themselves, and what becomes 
them. Else, do you think Mr. Roland would 
take to them as he does, and they to him? 
They're different altogether." 

" Who?" asked Joel, with a sharp glance 
up, and for a moment or two fixing his pierc- 
ing gaze on his housekeeper's face, as if he 
would have read her inmost soul if he 
could— " who ? who ?" 

" The only two I'd give a button for here- 
abouts, if I were a gentleman," said Nanny, 
resolutely, "and wanted a wife?" 

" Ah— eh— yes— who ?— who ?" 

There was a ring at the back bell. 

" Can't you guess?" smiled Nanny, opening 
the door to go and answer it. " Lor, it's easy 
enough. Mr. Roland will be here by and bye 
perhaps — ask him and he'll tell you. He 
knows who I mean well enough." 
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" He ?— he ?— he l—he knows whom T kept 
Joel repeating to himself, with his eyes fixed 
on the door; till seemingly stung by some 
thought that flashed across him, he sprang 
from his chair — listened an instant in the pas- 
sage, to know who it was that' rang the bell — * 
and going back to his desk, penned a note in 
his best hand to Mrs, Ferrand, accepting her 
invitation to dinner at Lyncourt Hall on the 
following Wednesday ; which done, and des- 
patched by an errand boy, for threepence and 
a slice of bread and dripping, Joel Yorke went 
up stairs and made himself smarter even than 
in the- morning, smarter indeed than he had 
appeared out of doors till then since his father's 
death ; nor seemed he to care one farthing how 
the neighbours looked at him going down High 
Street, or who whispered, or who winked, or 
who was set gossipping or grinning* He felt he 
had more than Five Hundred Thousand pounds 
sterling in his pocket, if he wanted it ; and 
this helps a man amazingly to defy the gos- 
sippings, and grins, and gapings, and grimaces 
of the world, and lifts his eyes off the pave- 
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ment, nay, enables him to stare the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself in the face, if he happen 
to meet him, though he be dyed in-grain red 
with almost every crime under Heaven. 

Geoflfrey Drayton knew his master. No 
one knew him so well ; and had rightly con- 
cluded that Joel Yorke had his motives for 
leaving off the old threadbare suit, and don- 
ning a better one. That same afternoon after 
his conversation with his housekeeper, Nanny 
Quelch, the neighbours saw him fiil-fig and 
with a bran new hat on, going down High 
Street, — and speculation was afloat to arrive at 
the meaning of it ? First, he dropped iu on 
his lawyer, Mr. Jonathan Brockett, with whom 
he sat nearly an hour ; then, turning off across 
the Broadway, made for the path across the 
meadows that led to Millford, and in less than 
twent) minutes was at the Vicar's gate ; but 
the Vicar was not at home, nor Mary Grey ; 
wherefore, now he was so near, it would take 
him another ten minutes only to go round, by 
Holly Copse, to The Hermitage, as they called 
it, and have a chat with his brother ; but, un- 
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fortunately, Eoland was out, too ; and so, 
Lyncourt Hall chimneys peeping invitingly 
through the trees some half-mile across the 
common, " what if he made a complete round 
of it, while he was about it, and took a peep 
at his sister Mabel, and made his peace with 
the Colonel, for his six years' shabby conduct 
towards him in having never shown his ace 
inside his gates once all that time ? Yes, he 
would go. And possibly some of the Walcots 
might be there — ^perhaps Annie !'' with which, 
and his foot on the heather, a new life seemed to 
urge him on ; and intoxicated with it ! he gave 
his lungs and limbs such a holiday as thej 
had not had for many a day I and boldly 
marching up to the hall-door : — " Yes, Miss 
Yorke was somewhere about the grounds with 
Miss Grey and Miss Walcot, though the Col- 
onel and Mrs. Ferrand had gone on horseback 
to Rexford. Would Mr. Yorke allow the foot- 
man to go and find them ?'' 

" No, I will go myself," preferred Mr. 
Yorke ; — ^and presently there The Three Graces, 
as the Colonel called them, were sure enough, 
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among the grapes and geraniums, little dream- 
of anything so unheard of, as an afternoon- 
visit from, of all men on earth, Joel Yorke, 
of Yoxminster in proprid persond^ — certainly 
an unprecedented event in the County annals ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FAITHFUL, IF NOT FLATTERING. 



There was a look about Joel Yorke, when lie 
was in good spirits and well dressed, at once 
both attractive and repelling. His height, 
about 5 ft. 9 in., was somewhat reduced in 
appearance, when he stood up or walked 
abroad, by an habitual stoop, which, from 
boyhood, rounded his shoulders so much, that 
all his mother could do, she could never get 
him to sit upright in his chair ; and now the 
older he grew, the more bent he became, 
though there were many who said " he could 
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erect himself well enough if he would, and 
tliat it arose as much from constitutional 
shyness and disinclination to hold more con- 
verse than he was obliged, except with him- 
self, as anything else/' His head was small, 
and flat at the sides, but the fore-head was 
prominent, and well marked ; and, but that 
the hair, a rich black, came too low on it, and 
so gave the brows a rather contracted lowering 
look, it bore the evidences of considerable 
mental energy and exercise, and of a clear 
insight into what it chose to concern itself 
about, and a determined will to carry out, as 
well as to conceive, those things that the mind 
had set itself to acquire and accomplish. His 
features, taken singly, were regular and pleas- 
ing — the mouth especially so when it smiled, 
and showed a brilliant set of teeth ; but the 
eyes, though fiiU of fire, when excited by any- 
thing that brought the natural man into them, 
had an expression, in repose, so cold, and dark, 
and deep, and sinister, that, had it not been 
for a certain pleasing play about the mouth, 
when so disposed, and a nose, and mould of 
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cheek and chin, of nearly perfect Romanbeanty, 
you never would have thought, by any promises 
of sympathy those cold, cunning, dark, deep, 
downcast eyes of Joel Yorke's held out 
in his meditative moods, of going to him for 
succour or comfort, in the time of trouble. 

As a youth, Joel bade fciir to grow up a 
handsome man. His mother thought him 
beautifiil I — far more so than her younger son, 
Eoland, who was fair-skinned, and blue-eyed, 
and light-haired, like his father, and as total 
an opposite to his brother, in everything else, 
as could well be conceived. Joel was more 
like herself, more after the family root from 
which she sprung, than her husband's ; and 
though she would not own it even to her own 
heart, had ever been her favorite child, — ^her 
daughter, Mabel, seeming to partake very little 
of either father or mother, and of a disposition 
so " curious," as Nanny Quelch used to call 
it, '* that there was no comprehending it ! for 
she took no pains to make you love her, if she 
took none to tease or trouble you ; in short, 
was an extremely odd sort of girl — one of 
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ttose you must love very much, if you loved 
them at all/' 

Nor up to twenty, although never as stout 
and hale-looking as Roland, did Joel fall off 
in flesh so, as to cause his mother any serious 
alarm. From his cradle he had been thin and 
slim-figured, but there was a wiriness in his 
make, slight as it was, that betokened no lack 
of strength, come the tug ; and though some- 
times so cadaverously pale was he, that 
there seemed to be no blood in his face, his 
health was excellent, and no day's bodily 
work, however arduous, appeared too much 
for his supple, sinewy frame. At manual 
labour, he was more than a match for Ro- 
land, but mind- work pulled him, and he might 
as well have thought of achieving Roland's 
successes at college and elsewhere, as of flying. 
After the age of twenty, Joel began to think 
deeper, as more of the business of the house 
devolved on him, for then, to please his 
mother, rather than himself, his father took 
him with him wherever markets were worth 

attending, and money was to be made ; soon 

B 2 
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after which, his whole nature seemed to take 
a turn, and, as far as his personal looks -were 
concerned, not for the better ; for his cheeks 
fell in, and his eyes had a restless, wandering 
glare, and there was a fagged look of the 
whole face, when the day was over, as if he 
were new at his task, and had yet to buckle to 
resolutely at it, before he could tell whether 
he liked it or not ? And when evening came, 
instead of seeking some recreation, out of 
doors, with others of his own age, or amusing 
himself, at home, with his books, or pen, or 
pencils, or with his brother and sister, he 
would loll and loiter about from one room to 
another ; till finding his mother alone, he would 
sink into a chair by her side and absently gaze 
at her while she was working ; or stand 
dreamily looking out of window, with his 
elbows on the frame, and tapping the glass 
with his fingers, while he watched the solitary 
shrivelled old cedar-tree in the patch of dark, 
dismal potato ground (for Joel Yorke turned 
everything he could to account), they called 
the garden, behind the house, getting blacker 
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and blacker with age, and the barge-masts 
dowa at wharf-side rocking to and fro on the 
river, as the wind swayed them here and there 
at its pleasure, and swept up the dead- wall, 
and into the house, through every crevice and 
cranny, howling and moaning so, it was quite 
doleful to hear it I 

And then his mother would lay her needle 
down, and regard him wistfully, without seem- 
ing to do so ; for Joel was shy, and, though 
iron-nerved enough on some points, very sen- 
sitive on others, where self was concerned, 
and shrunk from eyes fixed on him in particu- 
lar, which always put him out of temper, and 
would sometimes shut him up so for whole 
days, that he would hardly exchange a word 
even with her, but went about dull and 
moody; till seeing how sad it made her, 
he would all of a sudden throw off the 
dark cloud that had been hanging over 
him, and sitting down beside her, run on with 
all the news and town tittle-tattle he could 
think of, to amuse her ; and then tell her story 
after story, with such emphasis and unction, if 
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about anjrtliing horrible^ that ^^ he made the 
flesh creep on her bones/' she used to tell 
Nanny, " he told them so terribly life-like/' 

But though the doctor never had Tiinn on 
his day-book, Joel, when arrived at maixhood^ 
by no means realized the fond hopes ynth 
which his mother regarded him while he Tras 
a youth, an^ it caused her many anxious 
thoughts. He ate and drank heartily, and 
slept soundly, he told her, and ^^ wanted for 
nothing, when his father was kind to him, and 
Roland didn't get all the smiles ; " but, never- 
theless, he fell off, and got thinner and thinner, 
nothing would make him £sit : and the doctor 
pulled a long face — ^not because of any danger 
he apprehended, but simply and solely, perhaps, 
for another very natural reason, viz., that if 
he recommended a course of tonics and alter- 
atives, he was quite sure Joel would never 
take them, and Astley Hunter Potts was a 
gentleman and a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and not a dealer in corked bottles 
and plasters and pill-boxes. 

But Joel Yorke had no objection to any 
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reasonable amount of good living the doctor 
might deem it his duty to order him, nor to an 
occasional run to Weymouth or Lynton, for a 
sniff at the salt wave, and a dip in the same, 
at his father's expense ; and though he returned 
with no more flesh on his bones, or blood in 
his cheeks, a change of mantlepiece does good 
to most minds, and the sun and sea-beach 
enliven the spirits, and are pretty certain to 
send the invalid back home to his friends, if 
not quite another person, with a fresh draught 
for the lungs, oa which they may draw for 
awhile ; till in the old harness again — the old 
aches and ailments — oh dear ! there's another 
twelvemonth to go through, before there's any 
chance of saying good bye to them ! 

The years rolled on, however, but Charlotte 
Yorke looked in vain for any improvement, 
as far as personal appearance went, in her 
first bom. As his mind opened more to the 
golden advantages of his father's counting 
house, and became better versed in the details 
of business, what slender flesh he had, seemed 
to grow less and less, as the greed of gain in- 
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creased on liiin, till lie was little better to look 
at than skin and bone ; but as long as liis 
health remained unimpaired ; and he could eat 
and drink well — of which his mother could 
judge with her own eyes — she bore \vith his 
meagre, sharpened, visage and loose^ baggy 
clothes, as if they had been thrown on a 
skeleton, as well as she could, having hopes 
that as he got older, he would get fatter, too, 
and immense faith in those sea-side trips, 
" which if they set others up on their legs by 
hundreds, that the doctors could do no more 
for, why should they not him ? " 

Whatever family aches or ailments there 
might be at Yorke House, so long as the 
family medicine chest could deal with them, 
vdthout sending for the doctor, Roland Yorke, 
sen., gave but little heed to constitutions or 
complexions. He saw that Joel was thin and 
pale, and Roland his younger son, rosy and 
robust ; but while business went on uninter- 
rupted, and Mr. Astley Hunter Pott's visits 
cost no more then an occasional mouthful of 
seed-cake or bread and butter, and a glass of 
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Charlotte Yorke's currant wine, lie had no 
doubt that it was all right as it was, that 
nature knew best, and that the young men would 
sufficiently support the credit of their House, 
be the amount of their muscle or the colour 
of their cheeks what it might ; though it 
required little penetration to perceive, to which, 
in truth, he gave the preference — ^to Joel's 
pale as parchment skin and fieshless bones, or 
Roland's rosy face, like his own, and manly 
robust frame, full of health, and vigour. 

A mother's eye is quick to note a father's 
partial leanings, one way or the other, and 
Joel was her first-bom. *' Would Joel but 
take to business more earnestly than he does," 
said Charlote York to herself, *'his father 
would love him no less than Roland." Per- 
haps the same thought struck Joel, too ; or 
during their many quiet evenings together, 
while Roland and Mabel were with Arnold 
Grey at the Vicarage, or playing at chess 
and draughts, or singing duets with each 
other, was it possible that he could have read 
his mother's thoughts, as he did, or heard the 
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half-uttered wishes on her lips, whicli there hung 
unspoken, for feax of that ^ too sensitive na- 
ture/ as she fondly called it, which it had 
heen her ceaseless study from his cradle to 
protect from the stings and stripes ivhich it 
was always inflicting on itself, from the mere 
goadings of a jealous, restless temper ? 

Joel was seized again with one of his gloomy 
fits, after one of those quiet evenings all alone 
with his mother, and this time it was more 
than a week hefore he shook off the dark 
cloud. Thenhe foundhiswaytoherinthelittfe 
hack parlor, and seeing her cheek wet with 
the tears on it, which he well knew he was 
the cause of, he sidled up to her, put his arm 
round her neck, and kissing her, whispered 
in her ear : — " I know what you want me to 
do, to please father — and I will do it ! '' from 
which day an entire change seemed to come 
over the spirit of his dream, and to lift him out , 
of that apparent apathy and indifference to 
the great rule of his house, money making^ 
which had given his brother Eoland such ad- 
vantages over him, in the estimation of many, 
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•wrho judged of the two young men very diflFer- 
ently to what their father did, though he kept 
his thoughts to himself, for reasons he by no 
means deemed it necessary to explain even to 
their mother. And applying himself in good 
earnest to business, with an energy and acute- 
ness that astonished everybody : — ^Geoflfrey 
Drayton rubbed his hands, and had none 
but the best accounts to give! and father 
arched his brows I ! and mother was over- 
joyed ! ! ! and Roland without a care now, or 
concern; and Mabel went and bought the 
Berlin wools, to work him a neck-comforter 
and a pair of warm wrist muffs, against the 
winter set in, and the keen winds down at 
wharf-side of a morning came across the river 
fit to cut you in two almost ; and Nanny Gljmn 
bustled about busier than ever ! infusing such 
fi-esh ardour even into Nelly Finch, her fellow 
helper, that whereas Yorke House had never 
been particularly noted for its liveliness, what 
must Nelly do, but make Miss Mabel a present 
of a goldfinch, that ^^ sang even after the can- 
dles were lighted 1" so that, what with one thing 
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or another, the old house was getting quite 
blithe and cheery, — ^when down came the foul 
blow that felled the head, and prop, and stay 
of it, to the earth, weltering in his blood, and 
extinguished for ever any hope of ever hear- 
ing sound or sign of joy any more therein, 
while one brick of it remained standing upon 
another. 

If Joel Yorke was so thin before hia. 
&ther's murder, that his clothes hung on him 
as though he were a skeleton, to what can we 
liken him some six or seven years afterwards, 
when, with the memory of that dreadfiil night 
still fresh on him as the events of yesterday, he 
daily passed the door of the back parlor in 
which he met his death, and thought of that 
dark deep stain in the floor, and whose blood 
it was, that all the scouring and scrubbing in 
the world could never remove, and that the 
red-dyed right hand that had brought it there 
was still at large, setting the law at nought and, 
seemingly, defying it ? 

To a selfishly sensitive mind like Joel's, 
what pangs must the constant presence of 
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that ' chamber of horrors/ close under his eye, 
have been to him I Use wears off the keen- 
ness of first impressions, but, for a time, with 
whatever safeguards he might have armed 
himself, his reflections must have been agon- 
ising I We know how acutely he felt the fall 
of the portrait, from the wind, and the distres- 
sing recollections it brought back with it, that 
night when Roland was there to remind him 
of a promise he had made him when he first 
went to Oxford, and to petition him to do up 
Martha's cottage. Yet, live there he would. 
As it was, rumour had made free with more 
names than one, under the old roof, and Joel 
Yorke had many a time felt the blood rush 
to his brain, and then back again to his 
heart, and his knees shake so under him, at 
the mere thought of a breath of suspicion be- 
ing breathed against him or any member of 
his house, that he could hardly stand upright. 
It would never do for him to desert the old 
place. He had that always in his favor. He 
would stick to it as long as he lived. What 
would be said of him, if, from any personal 
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motiveS) he moved elsewhere ? Wliat bad al- 
ways been his father's injunctions both to 
Boland and himself? ^^ Never, come what 
would — whichever of them might be his suc- 
cessor — ^to quit the house in which they were 
borU) and were so greatly indebted to for 
the blessings they possessed." 

The resolution, to unflinchingly abide hj 
that command, after what had happened, re- 
quired nerv^e. But Joel Yorke, though on 
some points sensitively strung, had a mind 
competent to the occasion, however terrible 
might be the tug to get him clear of the 
rapids and the whirlpools. What he suffered 
from the struggle, he knew best himself. His 
face was no index. It had been so bloodless 
from boyhood, that though, with increasing 
years and the weight of business, it daily got 
more careworn and cadaverous, people were so 
accustomed to it, they would have stared to have 
seen so much as one little bud of his brother 
Roland's blooming roses in those sallow, 
sunken cheeks. Nor did it, seemingly, sur- 
prise them at all, that Joel Yorke walked the 
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streets so bent now, that, unless lie raised his 
head when speaking to them, they could 
hardly see his face. He was evidently much 
broken. Five years* had added twenty-five 
to him, in appearance, as he stood at wharf- 
side in his rusty old black suit, with his hands 
clasped together behind him and his eyes on 
the earth, sauntering backwards and forwards 
with greedy gaze on his barges, and looking 
the picture of miserly misery ! with more than 
half a million at his command, if next day he 
had chosen to take stock, and let another come 
in for some of " the pickings," as Mr. Geoffrey 
Drayton facetiously termed them. 

No, no ! that was no part of Joel's policy. 
He had tasted too much of the golden firuits, 
not to know how delicious they were I He 
had gone through too much to obtain them, 
not to clutch and cling to them now, as long 
as he could. 

That simulated indifference of his in earlier 
years to riches, was a mere sham. What kept 
one man in the kennel, and housed another 
in a palace? not always strict justice in 
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either case ; what clothed honesty often in 
rags, the rogue in princely apparel? what, 
in a moment, transformed the minnow into a 
whale, and the*whale into a minnow ? what 
in short, went furthest at market and pur- 
chased what was to be sold there ? to' which 
bidder did the hammer knock down the lot ? 
what bought friends and foes alike up by the 
dozens ? and titles ? and honours ? and adu- 
lations ? and seats in council ? and the right 
to command ? and dictate ? and to judge ? and 
condemn ? and acquit ? Something besides 
mere merit. Take away from him his wealth, 
and what would he, Joel Yorke, be ? Would 
a street boy doff his hat to him? would 
Nelly Finch clean his shoes ever again ? how 
long would he take his seat at the Town Hall, 
and be asked to dine with the High Sheriff? 
how long would it be before — ^before, — ^but 
there the interrogatories ceasmg, we must 
cease, too, to prolong a theme which, in our 
anxiety to give the reader a fuller sketch of the 
wealthy Joel Yorke than we have had a fair 
chance, till now, to draw of him, has detained 
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US from following him into the charming con- 
servatory at Lyncourt Hall, wherein he found 
his sister Mabel, and Mary Grey, and Annie 
Walcot, the sweetest flowers by far of the whole 
bunch I up on steps, gathering grapes as fast 
as they could pick them ; and all three of them 
" eating quite as many," Jesse Box, the head 
gardener, "would be bound I as they dropped 
into their baskets." 

But our sketch of Joel is not yet quite fin- 
ished; so, before calling Miss Mabel down 
from her pleasant perch up among the melt- 
ing muscats, to greet her brother with a sis- 
terly kiss, we will nib our old stump of a pen, 
if you please, kind reader, and let what we 
have to say, in addition to it, commence a 
fresh chapter. 
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